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Foreword 


1 he Higlicr Secondary stage in education is crucial in many ways. At 
this stage, children are better placed to ejtercise a choice of courses keeping 
in view their interests, attitude, aptitude and capabUiUes. They may 
(.hoQse eithei a specialised academic course or job oriented vocational 
courses. This is the stage of maximum challenge. Students liiemselves 
arc passing througli an age-specific critical phase of their lives — transition 
from adolescence to youth. 

The National Curriculum Framework for School Education - 2000 
(NCFSE - 2000) developed by the National Council of Educational 
Reseaich and Trainhig takes all these lactors into account. After nation 
wide .consultations, the NCERT decided to prepare new textbooks in each 
area. It became essential in view of die pace of change particularly in the 
last decade of the twentieth cenluiy. Tliese changes have created* visible 
impacts in every field ol human endeavour and activity. The NCERT 
continuously attempts to perceive the le-iirning needs of the future citizens 
who would be contributing professionally in their careers. 

Tht preparation, and teaching and leaniing of the ne\v textbooks in 
iiisiory are ai\ essential part of it. The new techniques and technologies, 
new e,\-cavations and explorations have resulted in fresh interpretaUons 
of several situations in hisloiy which is one of the major electives of study 
ul the Higher Secondary stage. As per the recommendations of the 1988 
cui I k ulum tiamework of NCERT, history as a separate subject is to be 
introduced only at the Higher Secondjuy' stage. Before this stage it is 
studied as an integral p£irt of social sciences. This fact initiated the 
development ol a fresh set of histoiy' te.xtbooks for Higher Secondary 
(lasses. Globally, writing of historv’ textbooks invariably attracts 
considerable attention for vanous reasons. The new NCERT textbooks in 
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history have been prepared adhering strictly to the parameter of giving 
an objective account of historical events. The latest researches and 
interpretations in the field have been incorporated. 

The NCERT is grateful to Professor Makkhan Lai, an internationally 
known historian and archaeologist for preparing the present volume. We 
ai e also grateful to all those who have helped him in the preparation and 
production of the book. 

The NCERT welcomes suggestions from professional educationists 

as weU as from parents and students which would help to improve the 
book. 


New Delhi 
October 2002 


J.S. Rajput 
Director 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 
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GANDHIJI’S TALISMAN 

“I will give you a talisman.Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words, will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 
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CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 

Part IV A 



Fundamental 
Duties of Citizens 


AMTICIX 51A 

Fundamental Duties • U shall be the duty of every citizen of India 

(a) to abide by the ConsUtuUon and respect Its Ideals and InsUtuUons. 
the National Flag and the National Anthem: 

(b) to cherish and follow the noble Ideals which Inspired our national 
struggle for freedom: 

(c) to uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and Integrity of India; 

Id) to defend the country and render national service whep upon 


(e) To promote harmony and the spirit of common biothcihood amongst 
all the people of India transcending rellgioua, linguistic and regional 
or secUonal diversities: to renounce practices derogatory to the 
dignity of women: 

(fl to value and preserve the licit heritage of our composite culture: 

(g) to protect and Improve the natural environment Including forests, 
lakes, rtvers. wild life and to have compassion for living creatures; 

Ih) to develop the scientinc temper, humanism and the spirit of Inquiry 
and reform: 

(I) to safeguard public property and to abjure violence: 

0) lo strive towards rxcelierKe In ail spheres of liidividua] and collective 
activity so that the nation constantly rises to higher levels of 
endeavour and achievement. 
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Chapter 1 

The Study of Ind][an History 

The various aspfcts that we study form Uit j^art of 
.i j overall personality of tlie society and the people. 
Thorefni e, we can say that the study of liistory' is 
hi of the entire human pasi, w'h u h guce^ bach 

i(j millions of years. 
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Anciilnt India. 

Knowing about one's past is natural ’.o 
all of us. We are always curious to know 
as to who were mir ancestors i.e. 
grandfather, great-grandfather and so 
on; from where did they come, how they 
lived etc. This is known as the quest for 
knowing the history of an individual 
family, which can differ vastly within a 
single society. But when the study is 
extended beyond the individual families, 
to the society, it takes a completely 
diflereni shtipe. Then we talk about the 
**ntire society and the whole nation. This 
tjuvst ahour knoioinc/ the past is krunrn as 
histoni. 

Through the study of history^ of a 
society or nation we have come to know 
alioui the past of tliat society or nation. 
We came to know how that society or the 
nation has developed over a long penoci 
f)| lime. Some of these aspects are: how 
they started agriculture, when they 
began the use of metal and how 
spinning, weaving, metalworking 
developed. With all these economic 
aspects, also came u whole lot of other 
things like the development of poliucal 
and administrative systems, evolution of 
urban life, development of si'ience and 
literature and architecture etc. The 
slLidv of all this is known as history. As 
you can sec, the study of history' does 
not mean just the study of dates and 
events connected with some kings or 
dynasties. 

The various aspects that we study 
form the part of an overall personality of 
the society aitd the people. Therefore, we 
can say that the study of history is the 
study of the entire human past, which 
goes back to millions of years. 

It must be emphasised that all 
Kocieiies have developed over a long 


period of time but they differ in terms of 
courses they followed and the processes 
they unclerwenl. Though they all were 
stone-age hunter-gatherers, they all 
practised agriculture, they all began to 
use metal at one time or other, still they 
differ in their cultural, social, jiolitical 
and religious identity. It is because 
beyond the economic realm lie peojile's 
ideas regarding their social system, 
religious practices, political system, art 
and architecture, language and 
literature and so on. These things .'iiv 
very individual to each society and 
nation. 

Therefore, the study of history also 
help.s tn understanding the people, 
societies and nations and finally the 
whole humanity' gets a sense of identity 
and belonging. Many people, including 
some leading scientists and statesmen, 
ask, why study liistory'? It does not 
contribute anything economically, ll 
cannot solve the'problem of poveiiy and 
unemployment. There is also a 
perce[)tion th.at it only creates problems 
and incnmses animosity among the 
people. It may be said here that iliis is a 
very superficial view. It helps us in 
knowing people, their culture, their 
religion, and their social systems, and 
respecting Ihcni. The study of history' 
makes us learn lessons from the past 
for the present and future, li helps us in 
not repeating the mistakes which led to 
various manmade calamities and 
disasters like wars in the past History 
also tells us how to ignore the bad things 
that created jiroblenis in society and 
follow the things which promote 
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harmony, pouce and prosperhy. For 
example, more than two thousand years 
bark Ashokii. in his Rock Edict XU, insisted 
on the following measures and practices 
to maintain harmony, peace and 
firospenty in society': 

"(i) promotion of what constitutes the 
essence of all religions as their 
•-•oramon ground or root (inula): 

(ii) cultivation of this sense of unity 
of all religions by the practice of 
tHu ha^uti or restraint of ciiticisrn 
. ofr'U./.r religions and sects; 

(iii| tlu • iniiigtogether(so/nn/’c/iya) of 
cxpon<'nts of different religions in 
n-ligious assciiiblie.s; and 
(iv| icarning tlie texts of other religions 
So as to bf oine bahusruta or 
prolicirni in the scriptures of 
clitlcrciil leligions”. 

History gi\»"s people their identity, 
rile study of jKist does not mean that one 
lives in tlie pa.st but one leani.s to live with 
the past. History is not something that 
we can disown. 

As. mentioned earlier, history gives 
a .societv or a nation an identity. On the 
basis of thi.s study of history, British 
historian A L. Basham (1014-1986). in 
his book. The Wonder That was India, 
writes: 

“At most p’criods of her history. 
India, though a cultural unit, has 


been torn by internecine war. 
In statecraft lier rulers were 
cunning and unscrupulous. 
Famine, flood and plague visited 
her from time to time, and killed 
millions of her people. Inequality 
of birth was given religious 
sanction, and the lot of the 
humble was generally hai'cl. Yet. 
our overall impression is that in 
no other part of the ancient world 
were the relations of man and 
nian, and of man and the state, 
so fair and humane. In no other 
early civili/xition were slaves so 
few in number, and in no other 
ancient law-book are theii- rights 
so well protected as in the 
Arihashastro. No other ancient 
lawgiver proclaimed such noble 
idciils of fair play in battle as did 
Manu. In all her history of warfare 
Hindu India has few tales to tell 
of cities put to the sword or of the 
ma.ssacre of noncombatants. The 
ghastly sadism of the kings of 
Assyria, who flayed ilieir captives 
alive, is completely without 
parallel in ancient India. There 
was sporadic cruelty and 
oppression no doubt, but, in 
comparison with conditions in 
other early culture.s, it was mild. 
I'o us the most striking feahiie of 
ancient Indian cirilization is its 
humanity'**. 
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Chapter 2 

Ancient Indian History Writing 

One jt the iriost iiitcrestliig aspect (if the study of 
histoo' knowing the history of historv writing 
itselt. It gives you an idea how histon-' changes by 
H 'hanging interpretation. 
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ItuJiaii Vrudition of History Writing, 

Onr of the most interesting aspect of the 
study of history' is knowing the histoiy 
of liisloiy- writing ilrself. It gives you an 
idea liow history' itself can be moulded 
by interpretation. How same data and 
tlie same evidence get completely 
different meaning in the hands of 
ditlerent scholars. In this chapter, we 
are going to learn precisely tltis aspect 
of ancient Indian history. Wc shall 
sliid.v when anti how the writing of 
ancient Indian history began and how 
II progressed, traversingdifTerent paths 
over a long period of time. Many foreign 
scholars opined that Indians had no 
sense of history writing and whatever 
was written in the name of history' is 
noihing more llian a stoiy without any 
.sense. This appears to be a very liarsh 
indgement. To say that Indians had no 
consciousness about their own history' 
aiKl no sense of writing history is simply 
incorrect. The knowledge of liistory’ was 
given a very' higli place in ancient India. 
It Was accorded sanctity equal to a 
V('da. Athan'ctrciia, Brahnianas and 
l''panLshads include Itihas-Purana as 
one ol the brandies of knowledge, 
kaniilya in his Artimshastra (fourth 
ceiiluiy B.C.) advises the king to devote 
a port of his time everyday for hearing 
I he narrations ol history'. According to 
th<- Piiranas, following are the subject 
mailers of history: sarga (evolution of 
universe), pratisarga (involution of 
universe). TTiwivantantar {recurring of 
lime). Lfamsa (genealogical list of kings 
arid sages), and vamsanucfiarita 
(life stories of some selected cliaracicrs). 


The Puranic literature is very' vast 
and we have 18 main Puranas. 18 
subsidiary Puranas and a large 
number of other books. It is interesting 
to note that in aJl the Puranas royal 
genealogies are dealt with the reign of 
Parikshit, the grandson of Arjun, as a 
benchmark. All the earlier dynasties 
and kings have been mentioned in past 
tense. While the latter kings and 
dy/nasties have been narrated in future 
tense. 1’his may be because of the fact 
that the coronation of Parikshit marks 
the beginning of Kali Age. Many 
scholars think that this also points to 
the fact tJiat perhaps the Puranas were 
completed during the reign of Par-ikshit. 

In the conte.\1. of the Puranas it may 
be remembered that in ancient India. 
Itihas was looked upon as a means to 
illuminate the present and future in the 
light of the past. Tlie pui*iiose of history' 
was to understand and inculcate a 
sense of duty and sacrifice by 
individuals to their families, by the 
families to their clans, by the clans to 
their villages and by the villages to 
Janapada and Rashtra and ultimaielv 
to tlie whole humanity. History was not 
meant to be an exhaustive compendium 
of the names of the kings and dynasties 
and their achievements etc. It was 
treated as a powerful vehicle of 
awakening of cultural and social 
consciousness. It was perhaps, for this 
reason that the narration of Puranas 
were a part of the annual ritual in evciy 
village and town during the rainv 
season and at the time of festivals. The 
Riranas may not satisfy the modem 
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definition of historiographj^ or those 
who wrote it may not have bccii 
of Ute “historian’s crafts”, but they were 
lully aware oj the purpose of their worh 
and the purpose of history* itself. 

Many liistorians like F.E. Pargitar 
and M.C. Raychaudhury have 
attempted to write history* on the basis 
of genealogies of various dynasties 
given in Puranas. The Greek 
ambassador Mega.sthenese (in the court 
of Chuiulragupta Maury'a c. 324-300 
B.C.) testifies the existence of a list of 
153 kings whose reigns had covered a 
period of about 6053 years uptill then. 

Kalhana's Rajatarancjini is anothei* 
work of history' which is indeed a 
solitary' (=*xample of its kind. It enjoys 
.great respect among the histoi*iuns for 
its approach and historical coirtent. 

.iir'-, r,,i-r.^tneni 

When we look at the writings on 
history nl ancient India beyond the 
Indian frontiers, we find that earliest 
attempts were those of Greek w riters. 
Most notable are Herodotus, Nearchus. 
Megasthenese. Plutarch. /ViTian, Strabo, 
Pliny the Elder, and Ptolemy. However, 
except for Megasthenese all others have 
touched Indian history in the true 
^ sense very marginally. They w'ere 
concerned mostly with the north¬ 
western part of India and primarily the 
areas which w'ere either part of the 
Persian and Greek Satrapies or 
.'\le.xander's campaign. Megasthenese 
wrote e.xtensively in a book called 
'Indica' which is no longer available to 
us. We know' about Megasthenese’s 


vvritings through various e.xtracts it 
the writings of Diodorou.s, Strabo 
and Arrian. It is very clear that 
Megasthenese liad little understanding 
of Indian society and social systems. 
I'or example, he mentions that Indian 
society comprised of seven castes (jatis). 

The discrepancies in Megasthenese’s 
works seem to be ber-ause of his lack ol 
lcnow*ledge of any Indian language and 
being not pcirt of Indian society and 
psyche. It is surprising that intensive 
trade relation with India during the fir.si 
few' centuries of the Christian era lejt 
such few' traces in the Indian literary 
tradition of the period. 

Next important phase of histoiio- 
graphy begins with Al-Beruni, w'ho 
w'as bom in central Asia in A.D. 973 
and died in Ghazni (present-day 
Afghanistan) in A.D. 1048 . I le w'as one 
of the greatest scholars of his time and 
a contempoiary* of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
Wlien Mahmud contiuered part rif 
central Asia, he took .'M-Reruni with 
him. Though Al-Beruni deplored his 
loss of freedom, he appreciated the 
tavourable circumstances for his work. 
Unlike Megasthenese, .•\I-Beruni 
studied Sanskrit language and tried to 
gain cl precise knowledge of Indian 
.sources. The list of works c-onsultcd'by 
him is long and impressive. His 
observations range from philosophy, 
religion, culture, society to science, 
literature, art and medicine. Al-Beiiini's 
work can be termed as fairly objective 
and wherever he has faltered is 
not because of any other reason but 
his lack of proper understandin.g. 
Al-Beruni can be credited to be 
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'-•finiparatively free from religious or 
icicial Ijiuses, \v<; so often encounter in 
the wriiing ol his successor Muslim 
and E,uropean writers. However, 
.sometime .41-Beruni does show his 
annoyance wheti he says sarcastically, 
"... the Hindus believe that there is no 
'.•ouniry hut iheir.s, no nation like 
theirs, no kings like theirs, no religion 
like theirs, no science like theirs’*. 

( hiijtmn MJ‘>*;io«iarics aiici 
’ nl'ghteniiifnf 

1 he ne.'ct phase of historiography 
belongs to the European interest 
mainly the Christian Missionaries. A 
large numiber of vvork.s were produced 
on indra l iul none of them compared to 
I he works oi .Al-Bcruni. While Al-Beruni 
also p<issess a well dellncd religious 
and hcnneneuiics awareness, he. was 
es.seniitillv a scholar and not driven to 
preach his faith. Most ofdhe missionary, 
waitings can hardly be said to be fair. 
Tliey wert' more interested in learning 
and w'riiiiig about Indian history in 
order to depict its flaws and prepare the 
ground for evangelical activity. Their 
contributions during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are also 
alTecied by the religious, intellectual and 
[jolitieal movements in Europe. 
Howfvt i, it must be pointed out that 
all This Ifd not only t(» the accumulation 
ol large. I mount of contributions about 
Indian history but idso Indian history 
became the victim of political and 
religious problems of Europe. 

W'ilb the coming of Enlightenment 
iinolher fihasc of European histori- 


ography on India begins. Many 
scholars like John Holwell, Nanthaniel 
Hallied, and Alc.xander Dow - all 
associated in various capaciues with 
tfie British Ea.st India Company-w'rote 
about Indian history and culture 
proving the pre-eminence of Indian 
civilization in tlie ancient world. 

On the basis of Puranic sources, 
they also described the immense 
antiquity of human race. HoKvelJ wrote 
that Hindu te.xts contained a higher 
revelation than the Christian one and 
they pre-dated the flood described in 
the Old Testament and that, "the 
mythology, as w'ell as cosmogony of I he 
Eijyptians, Greeks and Romans, were 
borrow'ed from the doctrines of the 
Brahmins". Halhed also critically 
e.vamined the various aspects of Indian 
history, religion, mythology etc. He 
discussed the vast periods of lime of 
human hisioiy’ assigned to four Ymjas 
and concluded that human reason can 
nu more reconcile to itself the idea of 
Patriarchal longevity of few thousand 
years for the entire span of human race. 
Based on the huge amount of 
literature produced in Europe during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Europe, many scholars and 
intellectuals who had never travelled to 
India wrote about it. The great 
intellectual and statesman. Voltaire 
liewed India as t he homeland of religion 
in its oldest and purest form; and also 
as the cradle of worldly civilizations. 
Voltaire w'as conYinced of the priority 
of Indian achievement in the area of 
secular learning and worldly culture. 
He describes Indians as the people, “to 
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whom we owe our numbers, our 
backgammon, our chess, our first 
principles of geometn^ and fables which 
have become our own." He further 
wrote. “In sliort I am convinced that 
everything - astronomj', astrolog\’, 
metaphysics, etc. - comes to u.s from 
the bank of Ganges". 

The French naturalist and traveller 
Pierre cie Sonnerate also believed that 
all knowledge ci-mie from India which 
he considered as the cradle of 
civilizations. In 1807 the well known 
metaphysician Schelling wrote, “what 
is Europe really but a sterile trunk 
which owes everything to oriental 
gralts?" Tlie great philosopher 
Emailnual Kant also acknowledged 
greatness ofancient Indian culture and 
civilization. Me wrote, “Tlieir religion has 
a great purity ... land) one can find 
traces ol pure concept of divinity which 
cannot easily be found elsewhere". He 
also declared that Indian religious 
thoughts were free of dogmatism and 
intolerance. 

.'•njv u- li*n Ml-toriography 

We liave earlier mentioned about the 
missionary activities in India and their 
interest, in writing Indian history. 
Besides the colonial interests the 
establishment of Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1784 also contributed 
towards the writing of Indian Hisloiy 
in its own way. However, it must be 
mentioned at this stage itself that 
much ol these writing.s refieci the 
contemporaiy debate on religious faitli 
and nationality and also their interests 
in enlarging the European colonies for 


economic exploitation. Some of the 
leading intellectuals of the nineteenth 
cenruiy' trading of tliis path are Williatn 
Jones, Max Muller, Monier Williams, 
J.S. MUl, Ktu'l Mane and F.W. Hegel. The 
most prominent among the twentieth 
centuiy Itislorians belonging to this 
scliool of thought wa.s Vincent Arthur 
Smith (1843-1920) who prepared the 
first systematic histoiy of ancient India 
published in 1904. 

A large section of the European 
scholars became worried when the 
greatness of India’s past started 
becoming popular and the Indian 
philosophy, logic and writing.s on such 
things as origin of universe, humanity 
and its age etc. started gaining 
acceptance. For well over a millennium 
much of the Europe had accepted the 
Old Testament as the final testament 
documenting the liistory of human 
race, fhoma.s Maurice, for example, 
was bitterly upset and wrote In 1812 
about, “the daring assumptions of 
certain sceptical French philosophers 
with respect to the Age of the world ... 
argument principally founded on the 
high assumptions of the Brahmins... 
(which) have a direct tendency to 
overturn the Mosaic system, and, with 
it. Christianity". These people were 
also veiy worried about the Bible stoiy' 
of Creation. Bishop Usher had 
ealcula.ted that the whole universe 
was created at 9.00 a.m. on 23rd 
October 4004 B.C. and the Great Flood 
took place in 2349 B.C. These dates 
and creation stories were being 
threatened l.o be wTongln the face of 
Indian mythologies which talked in 
terms ol four Yagas and several 
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huiiclrfcl n)ilIion years. This Ihrealcned 
the very foundation of the faith. 

However, rhe faithful were relieved 
by “the fortunate arrival of... the 
various dissertations, on the subject, of 
Sir VVilliain Jones”. On his own part. Sir 
William Jones concern was second to 
none. He wrote in 1788, “some 
int( lligent and virtuous persons are 
inclined to doubt tJie authenticity of the 
acccjunts delivered by Moses”. Jones too 
was very clear that, “either the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis... arc true 
or the whole fabric of our national 
ri ligi.m is false, a conclusicjn which 
none of us. 1 trust, would wish to be 
drawn”. 

In view of (lie growing concern of the 
laiilJul. Roden Professorships of 
Sanskrit at O.xford Univcr.sity was 
cridovved by Colonel Boden, specifically 
to |‘;roiriote the Sanslo'it learning among 
the English, so as “to enable his 
countrymen to proceed in the 
conversion of the nat ives of India to il ie 
Christian religioti”. Prizes were offered 
to the literary works undermining 
Indian tradition and religion. The first 
occupant of the Boden Chair was 
1 loracc 1 layman Wilson VV’riting about 
a scries of lectures he guvt?, Wilson 
himscll noted that, “these lectures were 
writ leii to helji candidates for a jjrize of 
12(1(1 given by John Muir... for the best 
rciutation of the HineJu religious 
systems”. 

I'nedrich Ma,N Muller is considered 
as one of the most respected Indologists 
of the nineteenth centur^^ He was a 
German but spent most of his life in 
England. On the request and financial 
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support of the British East India 
Company he undertook massive jobs 
of translation and interpretation of the 
Indian religious texts in English. 
Though he achieved an unparalleled 
feat of getting translated a huge mass 
of Sanskrit texts into English, thereby, 
bringing it to the knowledge of the 
English speaking world, his approach 
and intention were never free from 
prejudice. They were necessitated hv 
his religious belief and political 
requirements. Both these coloured the 
entire approach for the writing and 
interpretation of Indian histoiy. 

In 1857 Max Muller wrote to the 
Duke of ArgT’ll, “I look upon the creation 
given in the Genesis as simply 
hisforicar’ Therefore, in terms of lime 
s]3an all he had was 6000years i.e. i ipio 
4000 B.C. within which entire histoiy 
olTinivc-rse had to be fitted. It was under 
this guiding principle William Jones, 
Max Muller, Vincent SniiUi and others 
yyn'ote Indian history^. 

Eager to settle the matter first. 
W'iiliam Jones undertook the 
retsponsibility of unravelling Indian 
chronology fur the benefit and 
appeasement of his disconcerted 
colleagues, “ 1 projx.ise to lay before 
you a concise history of Indian 
chronology' extracted from Sanskrit 
books, attached to no system, and as 
much disposed to reject Mosoick 
111 story, if it be proved eiToneous. a.s to 
believe it, if it be confirmed by' sound 
reason from iiulubitable evidence’’. 
Despite such as.surances, Jone s own 
predispositions on this matter wa.s 
revealed in several earlier writings. For 
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t'XMnipIt uj 1788 he wrote, "I am obliged 
(jf course to believe the sanctity of 
venerable- books |oJ’Genesis)*’. In 1790 
Jones concluded his researches bv 
claiming to have “traced the foundation 
of the Indian empire above three 
thousand eight hundred years from 
now", that is to say, safely within the 
confines ot Bishop Ushers crearion 
rlaie ol 4004 B.C. and, more irnijortant. 
within the parameters of the Great 
flood, which Jones consitlered to have 
o( ( Hi red in 2350 B.C Same was tl:e 
constraint with Max Mullet when the 
question of chronology of Sanskrit 
literature came up. Lackitig any firai 
h.asis ol his owm and rejecting e\'eiy 
Invli.iii evidence, he arbitrarily dated Uie 
entire Sanskrit lili-rature taking th.e 
earliest i.e. RigVeda to be of 1.500 B.C., 
once again within the safe limits of 
Genesis chronology. 

Such efforts on the purl ol 
Fnropeaii scholars, cliieny British. 
1)1 might .some relief and made this new 
approach safe for Christianity and its 
faithful followers. Assessing the impact 
id such works, mainly of Jones, 
haulnmnn writes ,.997). “Jones in 
eife-. I showed that Sanskrit literature 
\v.-is not an enemy but an ally of 
ilu* /iz/j/f. supplyitig itidependenl 
■ "rn-but.uion of Bihlca version of 
liivioiy. Jotie’s chrciuologu'aJ researches 
• ltd manage to caltu the waters 
somewhat and effectively guarajitecd 
that the neu admiration for Hinduism 
v. oukt i cintorce Christianity and wotild 
not work toi its overihrovv'’. 

Tlius. the fate of Itidian history 
now got intertwined with the safelv 


and pleasure of Christianity. The 
cultninaiion of the objectives cind the 
results (.>f the efforts of great Ei iropixm 
scholars of Indology is seen in privatt 
correspondence. Max Muller, writes Ic. 
his wife of his monumental work ol 
editing 50 vols. of Sacred Books of dn 
Ekisl, this edition of mine and tin 
translation of Veda, will herein after tel 
a great extent on the fate of India am 
on tlie growth of millions of souls in Iha 
country. It is the root of their religioi 
and to show them what the root us, 
feel sure, is the only w'ay of uproot ini 
all that lias sprung from it during th. 
last three thousand years". Two vear- 
after this, Max .Muller WTOte in 1808 t» 
the Duke of .'\rgs4I. then Secretar\ oi 
State for India, “The ancient ndigion f>f 
India is doomed, and if Chrisliaiiity di k-i 
not step in, whose fault will it be?” 

Max Muller was not alone in lliu- 
type ol w’ritiiig histoiy and desiring to 
uproot all Indian tradition from the soil. 
Monier-Williams. tainous foi his 
Sanskrit- English atid English-Sanskrit 
dictionaries, and a Boden Professor ul 
Sanskrit at Oxford. W'rote in 1879. “.. 
when the w'alls of the mighty fortu-ss 
ol Brahmanism |Hinduismj are 
encircled, undermined and finally 
stormed by the soldier of the Cross, the 
victorv of Christianity must he single 
and complete'. 

Thus, wc can safely say that most 
ol the works done on Indian histoiy 
during the eighteenth and nineit-i ntii 
centuries were perforce guided by th« 
{.ireconditions imposed by the bclii.4 
in the Genesis and to couiitei all 
the writing that were projecting India’s 
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l >asl in I (Tins of great civilization anrl 
Indian philosophy and thoughls 
ini lieai inggreat antiquity lor tlie origins 
oruniv«!r.se an<i human beings. 

As mentioned earlier, another faetor 
wiiieli eontrihnted to the distortion of 
antiC'Ui Indian histoi'y wa.s the Britisli 
imperial interests in India. By 1804 we 
iind a markcil shift in British allitnde 
hivveuds India. Alter the defeat of Preneh 
forces in the hands fjf British and 
weak-eneti Maratlia power, the British 
sure ol tlieii rule over India, 
i lowevcr. they weie worried of the fact 
that British civilians ojrning to India 
wi-i e gelling Brahinanised and 
• levfinpiiig inU'riority complex. To 
overcome this problem and to 
iui iilcaii- a sense of superiority 
l omjjle.v airifing the British olfiee.r.s 
alxni'' \vest< ni culture they adopted a 
two raonged strategNO First and the 
■ must iinporltint was the one initialed 
l»> the Utiliiarian .school led by James 
Mill will) wrote six volumes on histoiy 
ol India between 1806 and 1818. 
without ever visiting India or knowing 
any Indian langn igc. In it he divided 
In<liaii history int ti i hree periods - first 
Hindu Period, second Muslim Period 
and lliird British Period - wit hum any 
logit and jnslifieation. He presented 
an extremely vlenigrading picture of 
H.indn periods. He condemned ev'Cri- 
instil ution, idea and action of the I lindu 
period and held 1 Undus responsible for 
all the ills of Ihe eountiy. Tliis 1 look was 
itilroduced as a text book in the 
flarleybuiy school in England which 
was established to educate the young 
Englishmen coming to India as 
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aclniiiiistrators and civil sen^ants. 
Jmne.s Mill, his son John Stuart Mill, 
and his disciple Thomas Macauley 
pilayed a very important role in sliapin'g 
tl le imperiali.st policy in India and the 
lliture of Indian education in the core 
of which was the distorted histoiy ol 
aineient India. 

Following in the footsteps of James 
IVlIill, V.A. Smith an ICS officer seiving 
the British Government in India, 
prepared the text book called Early 
History of India in 1904. As a loyal 
member of the civil service he 
'.inphasized the role of foreigners in 
aneienl India. Alexander’s invasion 
aceonnled for almost one-third of Ills 
hook. Smith’s racial arrogance is 
obvious when he writes. “The 
h iumphant progress of Alexander from 
the Himalayas to the sea ilemonstrated 
the inherent weakrie.ss of the greatest 
Asiatic armies when confronted with 
European skill and discipline". V.A. 
Smith gives the impression as If 
Alexander had (‘onqnered whole of 
India Irtirn Himalayas to sens wliilc tlie 
fact is he only tourhcil the north- 
w'eslem borders of India and as we shall 
sc?c in relcvani chapter, it was a virtual 
non-event. Smith presented India as a 
fund of rIe.S[)Olism which did not 
experience political unity until the 
establishment of British rule. He 
oljsen-ed “Autocracy is substantially 
tile only fonii of government with which 
the historians of India aie concerned’. 

The whole approach of Imperial 
liistorians has been best summed up 
by liistorian R.S. Shanna. Me observes. 
"British interpretations of Indian 
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hisior>- served ro denigrate Indian 
character and achievements, and 
jiistiJy the colonial mlc... Howev’er, 
the generalisations made bv historians 
were either false or grossly exiiggerated. 
They could seiwe as good propaganda 
material for the perpetuation of the 
despotic British rule. ... At the heart of 
all such generalisations lay the need of 
demonstrating tliat Indians were 
ineactalDle of governing themselves”. 

rioiudiiit Approach 

The difference of opinion and dilTerent 
interpretations on the same evidence is 
not only respected but also considered 
essential for the healthy dev'clopmeni 
ol the academic world. But the 
dilterence ol opinion i.s quite different 
regarding the distortion of ones past 
history. The t-ducated intelligentsia of 
die nineteenth centuiy was homtied at 
ilie tiistoriions of the ancient Indian 
histoiy. In the late nineteenth centun' 
some scholars like Rajendra Lai Mitra. 
Fx.G. Bhiiiidarkar, and V.K. Rajwade 
tried to look at the ancient Indian histoiy 
from (lie Indian point of view. Both 
Bhaiularkar and Rajwade worked on 
tile liistory ol Maharashtra region and 
reconstructed the social, political and 
'M’onomic history of the area. 

l(uwc,'or. the real impetus and 
challenge to the imperialist version 
of hisiorv come in the first (juarter 
of the iweiiiieth centuiy. Some of 
the mo.si notable historians of 
this period are D.R. Bhandarknr 
H (.. Raychaudhaiy. R.C. Majumdar. 
I'A. Kane. A.H. Aliekar. K.P, Jayaswal 
K..‘\. Nilakaiii Sastn, T.V. Mahalingam. 


H.C. Ray and R.K. Mookerji. 
D.R. Bhandarkar (1875-1950) 
reconstructed (he histotA^ of ancient 
India on the basis of epigraphic and 
numismatic evidence. His hooks on 
Ashoka and on ancient Indian polity 
helped in clearing many myths created 
by imperialist historians. The biggest 
blow to the imperialist school in the 
realm of political ideas and instil uiions 
was given by K.P. Jayaswal (1881- 
1937). In his book Hindu Polity, 
published in 1 *J2A, Jayaswal effectively 
knocked down the myth that Indians 
had no political ideas and institutions. 
His study of literatA' and epigrapliical 
sources showed that India was not a 
despotic countiy as propagated by the 
imperialist historians. Beside the 
hereditary kingship. India IkuI llu- 
tradition of republics right from 
RigVedic times. He also convincinglv 
showed that contrary' to the views of 
British hi.storians, Indian polity and art 
of governance was far more developed 
than that of other part of 

contemporaiy world. His book Hindu 
Polity is considered as one of the most 
important book evei wriiien on ancient 
Indian history. 

H.C. Rnychaudhury' (1892-1957) 
in his book Political History of Ancient 
India, reconsirucled the liislory of 
ancient India from the lime of 
Maliabharata war to the lime of Gupta 
empire and practically cleared tiu* 
clouds created by V.,A. Smith. 
R.C. Majumdar is considered as the 
doyen among Indian historians. He was 
one of the most prolific writers and ha.s 
wntten on almost every as[x ci of Indian 
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llistoiy. He wnik* a large number of 
l)ooks covering the time period from 
Ancient India to the freedom struggle. 
'I'hc publication of History and Culture 
o/ the Indian People in eleven volumes 
under his general editorship is one of 
the most outstanding achievements. 
This multi-volume series deals with 
Indian history and civilizatioji right 
from the prehistoric times to the India’s 
independence in 1947 and remains a 
singular reference work. 

K.A. Nilakant Sastri (1892-1975) 
contributed immensely towards the 
understanding of South Indian hislor\\ 
His books like /\ History of Ancient 
India and A History of South India are 
the shining examples of brilliant 
scholarship. R.K. Mookerji (1886- 
1964) was perhaps one of most 
outstanding writers when it came to 
I'Xpressing even the most difficult 
subjects in simple tenns. His books like 
Hindu Ciinliy.ation, Chandragupta 
Maurya, Ashokn and Fundamental 
Unity of India pul the cultural, 
(M'onomic and political history of 
Inditi not only on llrm ground but also 
made it ac<.'c.ssible even to a lay reader. 
P.V. Ivanc (1880-1972) was a great 
Sansltritisi. Ilis motiumental work 
eniiiU-il Histiirtf of Dharniasastra in 
li\’e volumes running into over si.x 
ilipusand pages is an encyclopaedia of 
social, religious .md political laws and 
• ustoms. 

Tile contributions of all these great 
.scholars helped in clearing the mist 
In 111 I bv the missionarie.s and the 
iiiiperialist hision.'.ins. 


Jvlarjdat School of 

The Marxist school of historiography 
used to be the most influential school 
lif histoiy in the second half of the last 
century. Despite the inherent 
contradiction and total failure of 
Marxist model of history writings it is 
academically important to discuss it 
.and give respect to tlie contributions it 
has made. 

The Marxists believe in universal 
laws and stages of history. They believe 
that all the societies pass through at 
least five stages of histoiy - (i) PrimiLivt? 
Communism (ii) Slavery (iii) Feudalism 
(iv) Capitalism and (v) Communism. 

These stages were delined by Karl 
Marx and F. Engels, the propounders 
of Communism. They clearly 
acknowledged their intellectual debt to 
F.W. Hegel and Lewis Heniy' Morgan. It 
must be mentioned here that the 
stages of history' proposed by Manx 
and Engels was based on their 
understanding of European histoiy. 
Before vve come to Indian Marxist 
historiography it is im|5ortant to know 
as to what Hegel and Marx said about 
Indian history'and civilization. 

G.W.F. Hegel (1770-1831) was a 
great western philosopher. I legel was 
not an Indologist and made noaiteinpl 
to learn Sanskrit or any other Indian 
language. He made use of translations, 
reports etc. His writings on Indian 
histoiy and philosophy were based 
mainly on the writings of William Jones, 
James Mill and other British writers 
w'hose approach to ancient Indian 
histoiy^ has already been discussed 
in detail. The results were indeed 
disastrous. 




*' 4 . J' 

^ ^ Anxient Im/ia 


In the beginning Hegel fell that 
Inilia, as the Orient in general, has to 


be excluded from the history of 
philosophy. However, in the light of 
several writings though Hegel 
reluctantly accepted that India had a 
philosophical system and its hisfon' 
had great antuiuity, Ik- e.xplicitly 
considered n to he inferioi to that of the 
Crrecl'.s and ihc K'oinnns Even his 
conn iiipiirarv !*.uropeiiii scholars were 
appauled at his I'onelusions about 
Indictn histcii vand pliilo^uphv. He was 
seen by them as a ’’prototype ot 
VVestcf ne-r’ who si'-.v western thought 
as.ci mcasLir.. ol all things: “Tht ict.-rc, 
whatever lie had to say ahnut ilic Indian 
world. I Limed out lo be very' iii.suHicieiit; 
and l-hc n suli was a caricature which 
shows... that he ventured on a task for 
whic'h he was not ciualificd..." Despite 
sticli shorreomings Hegcl s inlliienco is 
col cMiifined lo Europe alone. In India 
also iliere is a significant iradiUon of 
"Hegclionisin “Nco-I-lcgelianj.sin” and 
■ ;\n t i -! 1 egelia nis m". 

Siniil.arly. Mar;-; wa.s also vcr\ 
'.uperflcitaJ in his knowleilge aboip 
India and not really' In e froiii racial 
considerations. Most of what Matx liad 
to sav about India is found in 
newsjviper articles. Marx took hi.s lead 
Ironi I Icgel. Marx was a great votary of 
India being enslaved by British and 
dismissed India as a backward and 
uncivtlized nation with no history. In 
Id.S.'t he wrote. “India. I hen could not 
escajx- being conquered, and the whok 
of her past history, if it be anything, is 
the liisiory' of the successive oongucsts 
she ha.s undergone. Indian .society has 


no histOH' at all, at least no known 
history'. What we call its history, is but 
history of tlic successive inlmder.s who 
founded their empires on passive basis 
of that unresisting and uncliringing 
society...”. 

The Hegelian and Marxian 
approach to Indian histoiy- by and large 
remained dormant for a long (ime. Ii 
was largely iion-e.\islenf din in;■ the 
British rule in India .Afier (he 
independence of India, the Mai,'.i,-;t 
scliool of historiography hecanu- one of 
the most inlhieniiiii 'ind doiriintint 
schools Following M.:ir.xs scheme, the 
hisloi v of India also came to be re- 
wriiien. ConseLiucnt ly. primitive 
coinriiuni.sm. slavcrv. feiidaliciii .ind 
capitalism i.e. ihe variou.s sTa;L«cs of 
history propounded by Marx and 
Engels came to be applied in Indian 
Histoiy also. This school also, like Ihe 
imperialist sf hool. does ui>i rind 
anything good with It, lian ci\ ili.-Mtion. 
Like Marx, they (eel that all that i.*^ good 
in Itidiaji civilizalifjn is Ihcconlril'inion 
ot conquerors and that is why. 
according lo this .school, the Ku-.diana 
periofl is the golden period and noi the 
Sauivahana.s or Giipiaij, fhe period 
from the Gupta’s to ilic con(|iiesi of 
Muslims in tlie twelfth century ,A IV ii,is 
been termed as ihe “Period ot 
I'eudalism i.e. “L.)ark Age" during 
which every thing degenerated This 
has been ilespiic the fact that. 
irrcsi.u-< live of piditical npheavril. there 
wa.s an all round dcv'c Inpineni in ihe 
fields of literature, sciences, art. 
:ir( lutccture, economy etc. Also whei 
it l atnc to literary t vuJence and its 
chronok>g;>,>. they largely follow Max 
Muller and ot.hft British historians. 


I -I 
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Indian Marxist historians lay great 
emphasis on economic interpretation 
ol all surial and religious ideas, 
customs and institutions. Being allergic 
to religion and spirituality their 
ii reverence Tor saints and sages is too 
obvious. 1 lou'cver, it must be mentioned 
ihnl their wniingvS, nevertheless, have 
contributed intmensely towards the 
understanding of various aspects of 
Inditui history which had remained 
ignored earlier. 

D.D. Kosambi can be called 
the first among the pioneers of this 
school of thought. D.R. Chanann, R.S. 
Sharma. Romila Thaper, Irfan Habib, 
Hi[ian Chandra, and vSatish Chandra 
are some of the leading Marxist 
hisLori/'ins of India. 

In liie Mara.st scheme of history 
Mar.xi.'-in is an ideal philosophy and 
l.iolify and the Soviet Union was the 
ideal state Since the break-up of Soviet 
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Union and almost ilie total eclip.se ol 
Marxian polity and economy, the 
historians are finding it difficult to 
explain the reasons for the collapse. It 
is perhaps this phenomenon which has 
contributed to the loss of lustre in the 
Marxist historiography. 

.Multl-di&ciplinary Approach 

In the last ten years due to the 
huge accumulalion of data from 
various disciplines like archaeolog>’, 
palaconlolog)% anthropology, astro¬ 
nomy and space research, there has 
been renewed interest in studying the 
ancient Indian history. Many scholars 
have broken the shackles of the old 
1 nould and have been looking at aticient 
Indian history in the light of data 
obli-iined from different disciplines. This 
is known as the multidisciplinary 
approach, e.xamples of which will be 
seen in the following chapters. 


E-xercises 


I. 


O. 
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S. 
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V<tnf,antii hiirita. Alfin'’iititcmtnr. Siirtjci, i^atisurgu, Yuga, Knlpn 
'.Will short nnies on: 

(1) Iniporiusice (if Uisiorj 
III) Miilti-iiscipUniiiy .Approach 
(jii| nitilical of rrcaiion 

Uf iuilM- ilie Indian tradition of history* writing. 

Wiitr iiotf on ibt foreign travellers who vi.siu-d India froni the fourth century’ 
H e 1.1 ih. tenth renrury A.D. Jind what they wrote about India? 

What were the vii.*\vs of the Christian missionaries about India? 

IVs. lihc Ilie linp..Tu,list school of Ht.storiogruphy and their approacli lowarii;-i 
Ihr writing ol liulinn history. 

Ufsenhe 'he Nationalist school of flislonograpliy. Hou was it different from 
thi Inip.-rijiist approach? 

IteiiMf the Mat.xul school ..>f history and their approach to Indian histuiy. 


I .S 
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Chapter 3 

The Sources of Ancient Ineian History 

Bruadly 'JiC Si. arcus far ruiuii nt India s hisioi . c u 
i»c classified under two main categories. I'hc first is 
tliv lilerar\' and ti e second archaeoiogical. Under 
ibc literary source- can be included Vedic, S.M)<kri1. 
Pall. Prakrit and other literatuio* fin-.'ign 

accounts. 
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We have a variety of sources for 


reconstructing the histoiy of ancient 
India. Broadly, the sources for ancient 
India s history' ran be classified under 
two main categories. The first is the 
literary and the second archaeological. 
Under the literary sources can 
be included Vedic, Sanskrit, Pali, 
Prakrit and other literatuiv besides 
foreign accoum.s. Under the broad 
lienci of archaeology' we may consicicr 
cpigraphic, numismatic and archi- 
leciiiraJ remains he.sides archaeological 
e.xplorations and excavations which 
have opened great vistas of new 
inturmalion about which v\'e had no 
knowledge earlier. 

Then- has been much debate abrait the 
reliubility' of auck-ni Indian literature for 
the histoiy of India. It revolves around 
iIk’ lipinioii ibcif most of tlie ancient 
literature is religious in nature, and 
ili'.V-,e whicli are claimed to be histoiy 
hy Indians, i.e,. puranic ami epic 
literarure, contain no definite dates for 
r-vents and kings. A large number of 
iiuscriptions, coins and local chronicles 
do indicate nri effort towards history' 
wriiing. The rudiments of histoiy are 
lirescivod in the Puranosand epics. We 
find geneaJogies of Icings cUid sometimes 
their achievements. But it is dilTicult to 
arrange them in chronological order. 

Vedic literature, mainly the four 
Vrdas i.e. Rik, Yajur, Sawa and 
Alharua Vedas, are entirely in a 
different language, which can be called 
the Vedic language. Its vocabulary 
contains a w'ide range of meaning and 


at times different in graniniEitical 
usages. It has a definite mode of 
pronunciation in which emphasis 
changes the meaning entirely. This is 
the reason why an elaborate means to 
protect and preserve the mode of 
pronunciation of the Vedas have been 
devised. By the means of Ghana, data 
and other types of pathas we can not 
only ilciermine the meaning of the 
inaniios hut also can hear the original 
tone on which these were sung 
thousands ol years ago. It is on account 
of these pathas no interpolations in the 
Vedas ave possible. However, we cannot 
find much trace ol political history' in 
the Vedas, but can have reliable 
glimpses of the culUirc and civilization 
of the Vedic pen’od. 

SLx I't'dangas (limbs of I4’c/a.s) were 
C'volved for tJie proper understanding 
of the Vedas. These are Siksha 
(phonetics), Kalpa (rituals). Vyakarna 
(grammar). Nirukta (etymology), 
Chhiiridii (metrics), and Jyotisha 
(astronomy). Each vedaneja )ias 
developed a credible literature around 
it which arc in the sutra form i.e.. 
precepts. Tliis is a v'oiy jirccisc and 
e.xact form of expression in prose which 
was developed by the ancient Indians, 
Panin i’s Ashladhytnji, book on 
grammar in eight chapters is the final 
culmination of this excellent art of 
writing in sutra (precepts) in which 
<?ver\' chapter is precisely interwoven. 

Besides iTie Vedn.s, the Brahrnauas, 
the Aranyakas and the Upunishads 
iiie also included in Hie vedic literature 
and are known as tlie later vedic 
literature. The Brohnianas elaborate 
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vcdic riliuils and the Aranijakas uifi 
the Upunishads .m'vc discourses on 
diltereiit spiritual and philosu[jhica! 
problems. 

The Piirntias, eitihteen in number, 
are maiiil\' historical accounts, f-iv'- 
I'rnnches of historical .studios 
are eonsidored to form the subject 
matter of the Puranas. These are 

(i) .sorry// (evoluti/jn of utiivfM.se). 

(ii) pradsarpa (involutioti ofuniver.se), 

(iii) nninronfantra (recurnng of lime). 
(IV) I'nnisu (genealogical list of kings and 
sages), and (v) valUsonnchantci (life 
stories of some selected character.s). 
Later on description of the ttnha^ 
(.sucied places of pilgrimage) ;tnd 
their mnhattnya (religious imj’iortance) 
was also included in it. The two 
great ei/ics, the Ramaynna and the 
Akihahharaia. may also be used as a 
.source. It is generally held that 
there l iave been constant inteipolations 
in tiiese works. 

The vlain and the Binldhist 
literature were written in fTakrit and 
l-'ali languages. Prakrit was a Ibrm of 
Sanskrit language and early Jain 
literature is mostly untten in this 
language. Pali can be regarded as the 
fonri ol Prakrit language which w.'is in 
vogue in Mugadh/i. Most of lh«- eai-Jy 
hiUildhist literature is written in thi.s 
laaeuage WiLli the Ltuddhi.<t monk.s it 
reached Sri Lanka, where it is a living 
language. Asliokan edicts are also in 
!his language. Sinee the im/dern 
historians have discarded most (»t the 
dynasties mentioned in the hjmna< 
and Mahavira and Buddlia are 
considered historical |x*rsonalilies. only 


those portions of the puranie dynastic 
lists have been accepted which are 
sujiplemented and supported by the 
Buddhi.st and Jaina literature. The 
Buddhist books, called, dataka stories 
also are given some historical 
importance, /is they are related with the 
previous births of the Buddha. There 
ore more than 550 such stories. The 
Jaina literature also contains .sann' 
inlurmation which may heljj us in 
reconstructing the histoty' of diflerent 
regions of India. 

The Dhamiasiitras mid the Smritis, 
are rules and regulations for t he general 
public and the rulers. It can he termed 
in I he modern concej.if as the 
constitution and the law' hooks for the 
ancient Indian polity and society. These 
arc also called Djiarntashojstras, These 
were compiled between 600 and 200 
B.C. Mnnusmriti is prominent among 
them. Kaiitilya’s Arrhashaistra, a book 
on statecraft was w'ritien in the 
Maur\-a period. The text i.s di\ ided into 
15 cluijviers knt/vvii as books. Dilfereni. 
h«ioks deal with different suhiect 
matter concerning polity, economy and 
soriery. It appears that even before 
the final version of Anhat^hastra was 
written in the Iburth ceniury' B.C. bv 
Kautilva, there appeared a Iradiiion of 
wtiling tin and teaching of siaieerafls 
because Kautilya .acknowkxiges his 
debt to his predecessor.^ in the field. 
Mtirlrarak.'^huiiha. a play written by 
Vishakhadai (a, also gives a glimpse /.if 
sneietvand culture. 

Ktilidasa s Mnlai’ikciynuTiitrani is 
based on some events of the reign of 
Pusvamiira Siinga, a dynasty which 
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t*(»ll(nvHd the Mauryas, Bhasj and 
Sndrnka are other pools who have 
wrillen plays based on hisloncal 
events. Bn na liha11a’s Hai>: / 1 acha ht(i 
I brows light on many historieal facts 
ill If ..III which we could not have known 
oiiiei-\vise. Vakpati wrote Gaudaiuiho. 
Ijos.i'il on tilt e.Kploits tif Vastivannnn 
ot K.iiiau) Similarly. Bilhana’s 
Vth >1 tn }<,' ftk ' ihJcvcichunt(j descrifies the 
• H lories of iht kiier C halukya king 
Viki.iinodiiva. There are .some olher 
iMograpliicnl works hasial on ihc 
lives 1 ) 1 ' flilicji-nl kings Promineni 
among these are: Kninartipaladum'ta 
o! .J.ivasiinha. Kuniarapalacharita 
o'r Uvaifasliraya Mahakoryu of 
! lemachatidra. Hatnrnirakctaya of 
Nnvnc h.'-mdra. ,\'avasnhasankaduintt: 
of Priilmagup'a. Bhojapruhandha of 
Hill.-il. hirhi'irajadinrit of Chandbardm. 

I tut »he liistorical tc.\t. Rajuiamnyuii 
bv Kalh.ina is the best illustration ol 
liisl.iry writing appreciaied by mr>d(.M n 
liisioriaii.s. His critical method of 
hisiorical research and iiiipartml 
ucatment ot tlie historical tacl“. have 
em neil liim a great rOvSpect among (he 
riiodt rn historians. 

rile Sanyain literature, describes 
man\ kings and tlynaslif'' of Sontli 
India Poetic compilations by gjiMJit of 
poets of fliiferent times patronised by 
manv eltii.fs and kings are, called 
SaiK/taiKt Tliese are. in all, 30.000 
lines of poetry arranged in two main 
groups. rntuu?nkilka7iakku and the 
Patuipatta. 'I'he former is older than the 
latter. 1'Iic Sa/uiain literature consists 
ol short and long poems which were 
cfiiiiposj'd by a large iiumlK r ol poiMs 


in praise ol their kings. Some kings and 
events are supported by inscriptions 
also. This literature generally describes 
ev'cnls Lipto the fouiih century A.P). 

Foreign Accounts 

fcir a great deal ol our knowledge of 
ancient Indian bistoiy we are indelitcd 
10 tlic foicigners. Inilia figures in the 
foreign inscriptions like in lh«^se of 
Darius. Herodotus and Ctesian got 
their inlormation iliiough the Pei sun 
sources. Herodotus in his "HisloriCvS' 
.gives us mui'h information about 
Irido-Pers.ian relations. Airiyn wiote 
a detailed m.'count of the invasion 
o! India by Ale.Kander on the 
basis of 'nlonn.ition from ihfjse 
u ho accompanied the campaign. 
Ambassadors were sent to Pataliimna 
by Greek kings. Somi* of them were 
M egast henese. Deirnachus aiul 
Dionysius. Megasthenese was in the 
C(.*nri of Chandragujjta Maurv.t. lU 
wrote a hook on India called Iiidica. 'ITie 
oiiginal work has been lost but we have 
some idr .i about it Irom the t|Uoialions 
in die worlcs of ihe later writers. An 
anonymous author, who was a Gnvk. 
si'tiled in Egypt wrote a l>ook /Vn/i/o.s 
of the Eryihrean Sea. on the basis 
of his person.al voyage of Indian mast 
in about A.D.8U. He gives valuable 
iiitbrniatiun abfuu the Indian coasts. 
Another wnitei Ptolemy wuUe a 
gcogi'aphical treatise on India in the 
secontl cemun-.A.D. Most of the Greek 
writing about India are based on 
secondary sources resulting in 
numerous errors and, coniradiciions 
'fherefure, it is necessary' to be cautious 
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when using Greek sources. They were 
ignorant oT the language and tlie 
customs of the country and their 
inforniiilion is full of unbelievnble 
facts and fancies. The works of 
Megasthenese and so also of those 
who accompanied Ale.xander have 
been losi and arc available only in 
fragrn<‘nts as quoted in later work.s 

Chinese travellers visited India from 
time to lime. They came here as 
Buddhist pilgrims and therefore their 
accounts are .somewhat tilted toward.s 
Buddhism. Chinese tradition has 
preserved a long li.sl of such pilgrims. 
Three of these pilgrims namely. Fa-Hien 
visited India in fifth century A.D, while 
Miueu-'rsang and l-ising came in 
seventh eenluty’. They have left fairly 
detailed accounts which have been 
translated in English. Miuen-Tsang has 
given the most interesting and valuable 
account about Harshavardhana and 
some other contemporary kings of 
Nortliern India. Fa-Mien and Hiuen- 
Tsang travelled many parts of the 
country. However, they have given 
somewhiit e.xaggeratcd account of 
Buddhism during the period of their 
visit. l*'or e.xample Miuen-TsangtJcpicls 
Marsha as a follower of Buddhism while 
in hi.s cpigraphic records Marsha 
mentions himself as a devotee »)f Siva. 
But considering the fact that Indian 
rulers always have, like their subjects, 
been multi-religious people, it i.s not 
difilcLilt for a foreignrr to be confused. 

Some Arabs also have left their 
accounts about India. Most famous 
among these are Abu Rthan belter 
known as Al-Berum. a contemporaiy 


of Mahmud of Ghazni. His obseiA'ations 
are bused on his knowledge of Indian 
society and culture which he acquired 
through literature. For this he studied 
Siinskrit. However, he does not give any 
political information of his tinujs. 

Arv'iinealogiiMl Sources 

The uLilisation of archaeological sources 
in reconstructing India’s past is only 
about two centuries old. They not only 
supplemented our knowledge about 
our past but have also yielded materials 
wliich we could not have got otherwise, 
ll was generally held even up to the 
1920s that Indian civilization was 
considered to have begun about sixth 
ceniuiy B.C. But with the excavations 
at Mohenjodaro, Kalibangan and 
Harappa the antiquity of Indian 
civilization has gone back to about 
5000 B.C. The finds of prehistoric 
artifacts has shown that human 
activities had started here as early as 
aboiil two million years ago. 

We have been bem^fitied much with 
other branches like epigraphy and 
nuinism;-itics also witlioul which our 
knowledge about Iiidia's past would 
have been very limited. We could not 
hove known aboul most of the Indo- 
Greck, Saka-Parlliian and Ku.shana 
kings without numismatic sources. 
Similarly. Ashokn's views on dharma 
and conquesi.s of Samudragupta, and 
several others would have remained 
unknown without their cpigraiths. 

Itiscriptions: t’tne of the most important 
and reliable sources of htstorv' writing 
arc inscriptions. An inscription, being 
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a contcinijorary^ document, is free Iroin 
later inlv*r|X)lations. It comes in the form 
it was ci)m[)osed in and engraved for 
the first lime. It is almost impossible to 
add sometliing to it at a later stage. 
I lowever. in tltc works witten on soft 
m:iit’nals like birch i'lark. palm leaf, 
(taper etc., this can not be said to lx- 
true because thev were freciuently 
leLiuired l<t be copietl, since the old 
manuscripts become fragile in course 
ot lime. At the time of copying, some 
eiTors tend to creep in or sometimes 
even additions are made. This is not 
possible with inscriptions. The sti.idy of 
inscriptions is called epigraphy. 

'The script of the in.scriptions also 
helps the hisloriaji in many ways. The 
ear liest system of writings is found in 
the Harappan seals. However, there 
has been no success in deciphering 
it Thus, the writing system of the 
Ashokaii inseriplions are considered 
lo be the earliest. These are found 
written in four scripts. In his empire 
in Atghanisian he used Aramaic and 
Greek scripts for his cfiicts. In the 
Pakistan region Kharoshthi script was 
used. Kliaioshihi evolved on the 
ViinKiimtlo system of the Indian 
languages is written frotTi right to left. 

The Rrahnii script was used for the 
rest of his empire from Kalsi at the 
north in Uttaranchal iipto .Mysore in 
the south .After Ashoka it was adopted 
b\' the lulers of tlie succeeding 
eenturies. The most interesting thing 
about tile Hrahnii script is that its 
indi\idual lelfi rs were modified l eniury 
alter cent Miv and through this proce.ss 
nli the scripts of India, including Tamil. 
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II Tehtgu, Kannada and Malayalam in 
n the south and Nagari, Gujarati. Bangla, 
r etc. in the north have developed from 
o it. This modification in the form of 
*. individual letters gave another 
ft advantage. It has inade it roughly 
r, possible to ascertain the time or the 
e ccntuiy in which the inscription was 
y written. y\ study of de\'elopmenr of 
1 .scripts is cfilled palaeography, 
c However, w'if h the passage of time, 
e the Indians had lost interest in their 
s ancient scripts and therefore, had 
t virtually forgotten a large portion of 
if written history. When the cpigraphic 
studie.s started in the late eighteenth 
j century, inscriptions only belonging 
g upto the tenth century A.D. could be 
1 read with some difficulty. But the 
^ decipherment of earlier epigraphs 
^ was not easy. Some western 
j scholars prepared alphabetic tables 
1 meticulously. But credit to complete 
I the chart of Ashokan alphabets goes 
u to James Prinsep who did it in 1837. 

1 After this t he study of epigraphs became 
? a subject in itself. India is particularly 
? rich in cpigraphic material. 

The inscriptions of Ashoka tire a 
clas.s in itself. These w'ere recorded in 
different years of his reign and are 
called edicts because they arc in the 
form of the king's order or desire. They 
also give a glimpse of Ashoka’s image 
and personality as a benevolent king 
concerned with tiie welfare of not only 
his subjects but also of the whole 
humanity. 

Inscriptions of tht Indo-Greeks, 
Saka-k.shutj-apas and Kushanas adopt 
Indian names within two or three 
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g«‘Herations. These inscriptions sliow 
them engaged in social and religious 
weltare acTi\ itics like an}’ other Indian. 

SaiisTuil also came to be used in 
inscriptions. The Junagnrh Rock 
inscription of Rudradiiinan is 
con.sidcrcd as an early example of 
chaste Sanskrit, written in mid second 
<‘enturv A.D. 

Sanskrit came to occupy rd prime 
place since the Gupta period 
'I In Allahabad Pillar inscription 
cnurijcraies lii'. acTiievcmeiiiof 
Samudragupla But lui this sole 
iescription. ihis great Gupta king 
.\ouliJ h:u< itniainni unknovsn in the 
liisiory <)( IikUh. Most el the Gupta 
pii'.iapiis gi\e geoe.-iiog}-. This liecame 
'in praiiice of the sohstC|ucni 
dviiasties. llie’.. r<H>k rhe opportunity 
'o give an account of ik< ir roniiuests 
iincl achievements of theii prcdecessiii' 
iiuiniling myihologv of theii origins. 
The Clialukta king Piilkcshin II 
; iv«‘s a d\iiastie genealogy and 
.11 liievemenis in his Aiholc insciipti m. 

iiuilarly, the Gwalior inscription of 
Blioja gives hill av.count of his 
piedccessois and their ar hievomenlb. 
(■'rom iTie inscn’plions we also came lu 
Icii'.w about the gnsrit oT land, free 
irom all ta\«‘s. to the Icamed bivtlimans. 
Tiicsc are called /uimharns. 

Coins : rii<‘ branch of knowledge which 
•'Indies coins is called riumismaiit s. 
Tins is considered .ts the second most 
iiiiporiani source for reconstructing 
ihc history of India, ilie firsr 
h' iiig inscriptions Several hundred 
ihonsaiidsol coins have been lound aiKl 
deposited in diflercnt museums oflndia 


and abroad. Coins are mostly found in 
hoards most of which have been found 
w'hile digging field or excavating 
foundation for the construction of a 
building, making road etc. Coins found 
in systematic e.xcavalions are less in 
number but are very vtiJuahle becau.s<‘ 
their chrotiologs’ and cultural context 
can be fexed precisely . 

Earliest coins, called punch- 
marked. are in silver and eopijer b»*me 
gold punch-marked coins are also 
repunted (o have l.»(‘en found but ihcy 
are verv rare and their aulheniicitv is 
cloubttul Then conu the Inclo-C’rt'ek 
coins rd-'O in siUx r and copper .uid 
rarely in gold. The Kuslianas i.ssu- il 
ilicir coins mostly in gold anti copp.' i, 
rarely in silver. Tie- imperial Gu|)ras 
issued mostly gold and silver coins bui 
the gold coins arc numerous. 

'Ihe punch-marked coins an- ilie 
earliest coins of India and thev hear 
only symbols on them. Eadi symbol is 
punched sepitraiely. wlticTi soineiimes 
overlap the another. These ha’ve been 
found throughout ilie country’. Irom 
TaxiUi to M.’igadlia to Mysore ui even 
luriiier sooth. Ihey do not bear ;io\ 
insenpLion. or Itgcnd on them 

Ihe Indo-Greek coins show' 
beautiful artistic fraiun s on liicm. flic 
portrait or bust of the king on tin 
obsciw side appear to be real port ran s 
On the reverse some deity is dcpiiMcd. 
It IS iliruugh the coins alone w'e know 
that more than fonv Indo-Greek rulers 
wiio ruled in a small nonh-w«.'stei n 
region of India. We know'about .sr-veral 
biika-Parlhiuns kings about whcuii vee 
would have no information Irom any 
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ollic-r sDurccs. TIh* Kushrinas issued 
mo.sil\ gold eoiiis and numerous 
coppei coins vvhirh arc lound in most 
puns or north India up lo Bihar. Indian 
inlluf'ncecan Ik- seen on them Crom the 
. very heginrung. The coins of Vima 
K.'idpluses hear the figure of Sii'a 
standing Ix'sidf a bull. In the legend 
"U these corns the .king calls hiin.sejf 
Muhesvora. i.c. devotee of Siva. 
Kanishkti. Huvi.slikiiand Vasudeva etc. 
all have this depiction on fheir coins. 
A'e find many Indian gods and 
guildesses dcidcted on Kushana coins 
besides many Persian and Greek 
deities. 

'I lie Guptrus appear to have 
succec ded KTishanas in the tradition of 
mulling coins. They completely 
Indionisec! their coinage. On tlie observe 
kings arc ilc[iieted engaged in activities 
like liunting a lion or rhinoceros, 
holding a bow or battlc'-nxes, jilaying 
rniisiiTd insiruiiient or performing 
\^hi'iirni'cl}io uiijnn. 

‘.rch.TcologicnJ SMoiunneutri, 

• rvalieiis ind F-splorafiont 

III arid 1 1 loii to epjcrajihie ;iiid 
’iiiiiii.smatic seuice.s Mieu:* are nianv 
otJuT anliqiianan remains which sjKMi„ 
much about ou? past. Temples and 
sculptures air found all .,vv< r 'he 
•.xuntiy right luim the Gupta pcnoci 
uplo reccii' limes I h«*se .show 
ar, iiiiei iui.ll auo .iiiislie liislorv of he 
iiidiiins. They •.•M .ivated l.ugc raves ai 
lh> I'dlls in VVi .>ieni Iiiilia whi' h are 
ino.tlv i ’.o/:i/(,s and r.hanis. I-ugi’ 
l< ai|.lcs na\c het-n carved out of i.u ks 
iroiu outside like Kailasa leiiiplr f»f 
I'.Uoi.i and i'l it ill IS ill Man lallapurain 
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In e.xcavations we hncl a large 
number of figurines in stone, metal and 
teiraeotla which Tell us about the 
arlisiic activities of the time. The 
discovery of the cities of Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa which pushed back tlie 
anli(|uily of Indian culture and 
«'iviliiiiirioit by two thoui and years is 
wi.-ll Icnown. 'I’he subsequent discovery 
ofsitesofKalihangan. Lolha), Dholavira. 
Kakhigai hi etc. show the extent of this 
eivilwatjon upto Guiarat, Maharashtra. 

1 laiyana, Punjah. Rajasthan and Uttar 
rTudesJi.The period betvveen 1500 and 
bOfl B.G. was known as the dark pi^riod 
ot Indian hj.story because not much 
vva.s known about lhi.s period. The 
archaeological discoveries of sucli 
cultures as Black-aju.l-Red Ware, 
Painted Grey Ware. .Malwa and .lorwe 
cultures since 1950s have not only filled 
the chronologic'al gaps but .also the 
geographical e.xteni It is through 
arclKieological discoveries that we know 
now that Indians domesticated sheep 
and goat and started agriculture about 
9,()iV) years ago. Also ir<jn c.ime in 
r egular use .ibout IbOO 13.C. 

Archar ological excavutiou.s also 
brought 1.0 light the tuwnship.s of 
laxibi. Ksiisambi, Kasi (Rajghai). 
Ayodhya V.'.isali, iJodligaya. etc.' 
hel.mg.ne to RuddhaT time. All of 
tiie.se places ••\cepi I.imI.i are said to 
liMV been visited by Guddha in 
the si.vih ceiiiLiry 13.C 

i h(. >"r\sc.i!ehes earned out in the 
held uf pH lusloiy slit.nv that tlie 
human aciivilies siartec! in i he 
su 111 1 mlinent as carlv as two million 






discoveries liavc shown that tradition 
of rock paintings in India goes back to 
more than twelve thousands years. 
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years ago. In the Kashmir and Narmada 
valleys such remains and tools 
are reported. Also, archaeological 


Exercises 

1. E.vplain the following: 

Epigraphy, Nnini.sinatic‘s, Inscriptions, Archaeology, Script, Palaeography. 
Excavations, Explorations. 

2. Write short notes on: 

(i) Six Vedanijas 

|ii) Archaeological sources of Indian histoiy 
(iii) rSiulcihist literature 

Describe ihc literary sources for the study of the past? 

4. Wliat is an Inscription? How are they important for the study of the 
political, social and economic hisloiy of India. 

5. Disetuss the importance of coins for the study of the past. 

-• , • Visit a museum to see the various sources of history and try to 

T’ ; identify them. 

n J • Make a collage to show the various sources of history'. 

• Make posters of some mon'ornents. 







Chapter 4 


The Geographical Background 
OF Indian History 


In aneieni times ilii:. u iiole mass oriaiid was knuw i 
- ^ Bharatavarsha (?r ihniJustHn; the JaM.er is deriverl 
irom iht name of the liver Sindhu, pronounced by 
Hie westerners ns flindn or indu. ludia gels its 
clvih'>,iion irom this, ir our cx>nst}tuti(iii it is called 
h.di *. that is Rf-ai'am. 
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Indian snbcontiiifnt is a well dellnocl 
land with natural borders. At pi'c-sont 
there are si.^ countries in this area; 
At'shanisian, Pakistan. Nepal. India. 
Bhutan and Bangladesh. In ancient 
times this whole mass ot land wa.s 
known as Bharatavarsha or Hindustan: 
tile latter is derived from the nami? of 
the river Sindliu, pronounced by ilie 
westerners as Hindu orlndu. India gels 
it.s derivation from this. In our 
constitution it is called India, that is 
Bliarata. 

This land is bordered in the north 
lj_\ the Him.alyos, the western and north- 
w(‘stern side by Pamir plateau and 
Suhumnn Kin har rsuiges, on die eastern 
siiie by the Bay of Bengal and western 
sitie by the Arabian Sea. Southern 
holders are bounded liy Indian Ocean. 

Physically the subcontinent can be 
studied in three parts ; {i)The Himalayas, 
(li) The Indo-Gangetic-Brahmapuiia 
plain |iii) The Ibccctin plateau. 

•. ' ’ ^ r* 

The Himalayas are stretched from 
Afghanistan in the west upto My.anmar 
in the e.'isi. The Tibetan plateau forms 
till' northern ixirl of it. it is more than 
J.400 Kms long and about 250 to .320 
kins wide. There are about 114 peaks 
which are more than 20,000 feet high. 
Some of the highest peaks are : Gauri- 
Sliankar or Bveresl (the highest 
monntaiii in the world), Kanchanjanga, 
Bliaulagiri, Nanga Parv'at and Nanda 
Devi. The Hiiulukush mountains, right 
irom the Pamirs, form the natural 
weslern boundary of the Indian 
siibcontineiil. I'hc nioi intains of Sated 


Koh. Siilaiman and Kirthar separal*" 
Iran from the Indian subcontinent. ‘But 
the large stretches of land to the west of 
tliis line in modem Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, like those to the south anil 
east of the Hindukush, were for long 
both culturally and politically parts of 
India'. 

On the eastern side are the Patkoi 
hills, Naga hills, the Manipur Plateau 
includijig the Kliasi. Garo and Jairitia 
hills. The Lushai and Chin hills are to 
the south of Manipur. 

I'hc Hirnalavas form a formidahle 
barrier against the foreign invasions 
from the north. But it is not altogether 
secluded from the re.st of the world. 
There arc some important passes 
through which interaction wnth weslern, 
central and northern Asia has been 
maintained since time immernorial. It 
i.s said that ‘since earlv Siwalik times 
there has been a more or less con.stant 
intercourse between Bast Africa. 
Arabia, Central Asia and India 
maintciincd by the niigraripns of herds 
ormmnmal-s’. It is also slat ed tl iat (India) 
‘i<;i:eivcil large accessions by migration 
ol the larger ijuadrvipeds from Egv^pt, 
.Arcibia. Central Asia, and even from the 
distant North America by way of lajid 
bridges across Ala.ska, Siberia and 
Moiigolur. Human migration is also 
possible on these routes. In hisiorical 
times the use of tlic Kliyber and Bulan 
passes in the west is well known. .Among 
these, the use ot Llie former w.as wiy 
frequent and is known as the gateway 
to India. 

Besides guarding the northern 
Iroiuier of India from human invasions 
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tlu? Hi mala VMS protect ns from the cold 
Siberian winds. The great Indus. Ganga 
and Brahmaputra plains with most 
fertile land, natural resc»urccs and 
perennial rivers is a gift of the 
Himalayas, for which Indians gratefullv 
worship it as God. 

■'r.O.' Brahnm;Micr.j Plain 

lo the south of the Himalayas lies the 
great plain ot India which is more than 
3200 kms long and about 240 kms to 
320 kms broad. It is formed by the solid 
waste of the Himalayas brought by 
hundreds of descending strearns. The 
alluvium iIilks formed made the plains 
most fertile. 

There are three great river systems, 
originating from the Himalayas, which 
supply perennial water to this great 
plain. These are the Indus, the Ganga 
and the Brahmaputra. But a big tract 
of land to the west of Yamuna and east 
ol Indus in thi.s plain is devoid of any 
water system at present. This tract 
includes the states of Haiyana, Punjab 
and Rajasthan. Now it has been proved 
that in ancient limes the river Saraswati 
and its tributaries used lo flow in this 
area. 

1 he Sindhu or Indus rises from the 
Kailasa Manasarovar area in the 
Tibetan plateau, runs west and norlh- 
vyest lor about 1300 Kms. between the 
Karakoram range. Then joined by the 
Gilgii liver, it turns south and reaches 
the plains where the five rivers join it to 
form Panchananda clestia or Punjab, 
These five tributaries of the Sindhu 
from east to west are: the Sutlej 
(Siitiulri), xlitf Beas (Vipcisal, tlie Rav'i 
iParushfii], the Chenab (Atsikni'lai^d the 
dhelum (Virestol. The first meniinned 


liver, Sutlej or Satudri was once a 
t ributary of the lost river Saraswati, but 
changed its course. 

The Ganga. rising from the 
Himalayas, reaches the plain at 
Hard war and passes through the states 
of Uttaranchid, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and Bengal, then joins the Ray of 
Bengal. On the west of it flows the river 
Yamuna also rising from the 
Himalayas. Some Vindhyan rivers like 
the Chambal. the Belwa and I he Ken 
join the Yamuna before its conlluence 
with the Ganga at .Allaliabad. Another 
great Vindhyan river, the Son. joins 
the Ganga near Patna in Bihar. From 
the HimaUwas side, rivers like the 
Gomati. the Sarayu. the Gandak and 
the Kosi join the Ganga in the states 
of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. There are 
several mouths through which the 
Ganga falls into the Bay of Bengal. The 
main stream is called Bhagiralhi or 
Hooghli on which are situated the 
towns of .Murshidabad. Hooghly and 
Kolkata. The eastern most mouth of 
the Ganga is called the Padma. 

The great Brahmaputra, on'ginating 
Irom the eastern part of the lake 
Manasarovar in the Kailasa flows 
eastward through the plateau of Tibet 
under the name of Tsangpo. Then it 
turns south and enters in India where 
it assumes the name Dihang. Later, 
the rivers Dihang and Luhit join and 
are called Brahmaputra or Lauhitya. 
Passing through Assam and Bengal it 
joins the eastern most mouth of the 
Ganga, i.e., Padma. But before falling 
into the Bay of Bengal another mighty 
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nvrr, the Meghna. joiii.s it. The delta thus 
IfH-med is one of the most fertile part of 
Denial and is known as Sundarban 
delta. 

' Deccan IMAtcau and Central 
India 

Peninsular India can be studied under 
two distinct sections. The mountain 
ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpura 
run parallel to each other from east to 
west. In between these two, flows the 
river Narmada going towards tlie 
Arabian sea. The only other river 
flowing towards west is Tapti, lying a 
little south of the Satpura. All'other 
rivers ol the Peninsula run from west 
to east fulling into the Bay of Bengal 
indicating (hat the platetui is titled 
towards east. 'Die northern portion of 
the plateau, separated by the Vindhya- 
Sal[jura ranges is known as the CeniraJ 
Indian plateau, while the southern 
jjortion is called the Deccan plateau. 

Lvntrul Imltnn. Pla.ttrtiu 

The Central Indian plateau stretches 
trom Gujarat in the west to Clihota 
Nagpur in the east. The great Indian 
desert, cvalled Thar, lies to the north 
of the Aravalli range. To the south of it 
is the Vindhyas, which rises abiaiptly 
from the Narmada side, i.e., south, and 
has a slopy formation in the noj ih. The 
MaKva plateau and tlie tablelands of 
Bundelkband and Baghelkhand fire 
parts of this. .As a resi.ilt, all the rivers 
on this side flow towards north or 
north-east to join the Yamuna and the 
Gunga. The eastern stretches of the 
V'indhyas, known as the Kaimur 
ranges, e.xtend almost up to the south 
of Banaras and run parallel with the 


Ganga up to the Rajmahal hills. 
Between the Ganga and the Rajmahal 
is a narrow defile or a passage from 
Chunar in the west (i.e. Mirzapur, U.P.) 
to Teliagarhi in the east. This is the only 
high road, which connects Western and 
E,astern India. Its strategic iniporlatice 
from the military point of view was fully 
understood which is evident by the 
presence of hill forts of Rohtas and 
Chunar in the east and Kalijar and 
Gwalior in the west. It is said that the 
passes of Shahabad and Teliagarhi, 
,situated at a distance of only about five 
kilometers from each other, served as 
the gateway to Bengal. 

On the Western side of the plateau 
and the Thar desert is situated the rich 
lovviand of Gujarat having several low 
hills and watered by a number of rivers 
like Mahi, Sabarmati, and lower 
courses of Narmada and Tapti. The 
Kathiawar peninsula and the Rann of 
Kutch are marshy and diy' during the 
hot season. 

T/ie Deccan Plateau 

As we have noted earlier, the surface of 
the Deccan plateau slopes down from 
west to east. On the western .side lies a 
range of high cliffs running south to 
north leaving a narrow strip of plain 
between it and the sea. It is called the 
Western Ghats, which rises up to 3,000 
feet. The plateau is higher in the south 
being about 2000 feet in the Mysore 
region and about half of that in the 
Hyderabad. The Eastern Ghats, 
consisting of groups of low hills, is 
marked by several gaps through which 
many peninsular rivers join the Bay of 
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I3engtil. I he hills going southwards 
gradually receding from the sea turn 
westward to join the Western Ghats at 
the Nilgiri. The pUiin between Eastern 
Ghats and the sea is wider than that of 
Western Ghats. 

Except the Narmada and the Tapti, 
which run towards west and join the 
Xrabian sea, all the riv'ers of the 
Peninsular Intliii run from west to east. 
Most of them rise from the Western 
Ghat and traversing the whole breadth 
of the plateau, fall in the Bay. The 
Mahanadi forms a broad plain known 
.IS the Chaltisgarh plain in rite north- 
‘•asi. It passes througii Orissa before 
Joining the sea. The vaUey of Godavari 
with its I ributaries, has a large Hal land 
Ml the niiiih but it naiTows in the east 
before meeting the sea. Further south, 
the KTishna, with its tributaries like the 
I ungabhadra. divide the Deccan 
phiteau into two sections. Further 
south, the Kaveri and its tributaries 
lorm another im|)ortant river systeitj. 
One thing should be mentioned here 
1 Itat these rivers are rlifferent from those 
of the north India. Devoid of a perennial 
water source like the Himalayas, tliese 
southern rivers are mostly cip>- duiing 
tlie hot season, hence less valuable for 
irrigation and navigiition purposes. 

. 5 -.fa itfqions 

The fertile coastal plmns are important 
because they also provide 
•'.ppirniinities for maritime aclivitie.s 
and trade. I'he western coastal plain 
stretches from the Gulf of Cambay in 
the north to Kerala in .south. The 
noithem part is ciiUecl the Konkan while 
the southern one is called the Malabar 


Coast. The rainfall in this region is veiy 
high. I here are no big rivers but smaller 
rivers provide easy communication 
and irrigation. There are some good 
harbours in tlie Konkan region and al.so 
in the Malabar. On the other hand the 
eastern coast has n few natural 
harbours but during the historical 
period maritime activities lead to more 
vigorous and fruitful contacts with the 
south-east Asian countries. 

T he southern lip of the peninsula 
is known as Cape Comorin or 
Kanyakuman, To its south-east is the 
island of Sri L^jilca. which though not 
an integral part, has been closelv 
associated with India. An almos't 
continuous chain ofi.slands and shoal.s 
connect India with this island which has 
been given the najTie of Adams Bridge. 
The mango shaped island was known 
in ancient limes by the name of 
Tamhaparni, a corrupt word from 
Sanskrit Tanihrapatni, i.e., having a 
look oi- shape of tambulu or hetel leaf. 
It was also known as Simhaladvipa, 

Cllnmtn 

The Indian subcontinent is situated 
mostly in the tropical zone. Guarded 
by the lofty Himalayas from the cold 
arctic winds from Siberia, it has a 
fairly warm climate throughout the 
year. It has regular si.x ritus of two 
month.s each and three seasons ijf four 
months. Roughly March through June 
is the hot .season when temperature 
goes up to 48“ C or more in some 
regions. Then follows the rainy season 
for four months from July to October. 
The south-west monsoon hiangs rain 
in varying degrees throughout tlie 
country'. 
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Fig, 4,2 Anmuil Rainfall Zones 
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In the Indo-Gangctic plains the 
annual rainfall varies from region to 
region. The northern portion of the 
Indus region and the whole of the 
Ganga plain receives rainfall between 
100-200 cins per annum, While the 
north-eastern part of India falls in the 
range of 200-400 cm. or even more. In 
modern rimes the regions of Haiyana 
and-RaJasthmi including parts of Sind 
and Gujarat receive less rainfall. But the 
evidence show that in ancient times it 
received higher rainfall and the 
Marappan civilization nourished in this 
region. 

In a major pan of India, the .south¬ 
west monsoon brings rain wliich is most 
important for the Kharif crops. 
Similarly, the rain caused by the 
western disturbances in the winter 
gives rise to the second crop of the year 
called the Rabi during winter season. 
Rice is culiivaled in the plains of the 
Ganga and Brahmaputra and in the 
eastern coast upto Tamil Nadu. Wheat 
and barley are the main Rabi crops 
grown in the western and most other 
parts of India 

The third .season is winter when the 
rnercLir}' comes dowm to 5® C or even 
less. But it should be considered w'arm 
as cotnpared to the northern regions 
beyond the Himalayas. 

Thus, India is a country’ with vast 
variety of rich vegetation and congenial 
regular w'cather chain. It is most suited 
for human habitat. Conditions for 
population saturation resulting in mass 
human migrations are more probable 
here tlum in any other part of the w'orld 
like central Asia or Europe. 
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The vast subcontinent of India was 
know'n in the past as Bharotauarsho, 
the land of tlie Bharatas, bounded on 
the north by the Himalayas and by tlie 
ocean in the south. It formed the 
southern part of vJambu-dvipa. The 
name ‘India’ w'as first applied by the 
Achacmenid Persians to the region 
watered b\' the Sindhu. The Sapta- 
Sijidhu. referring to the region of the 
seven rivers of tlie Saraswati (or five 
streams of the Saraswati together with 
the Ganges and the Jamuna), was the 
term used for India in the Zend Avesta. 
tlie sacred book ofParasis. The Greeks, 
calling the river Sindhu ‘Inclos’. 
subsequently borrowed die term from 
tlie Persians. In the Mehrc Yasbt and 
Ynsna of the Persians we actually find 
the w'ord Hindu in place of Hafta- 
Hendu. indicating the extension of die 
naiiic to the land beyond the territory' 
of the Indus. Herodotus, the famous 
Greek historians, used die rerni ‘Indos’ 
to the kshatrapy of the Persian Empire, 
but gradually it was extended to the 
wdiole country both by Greek and 
Roman writers. 

Since the introduedon of Buddhism 
into China in the first centuiy A.D. the 
Chinese used the term Tien-Chu or 
Chuantu for India. But after Hiuen- 
Isang the term Vin-Tu came to be in 
vogue there. Hindu in Persian, Indos 
in Greek, Hoddu in Hebrew', Indus in 
Latin and Tien-cliu in Chinese are all 
corrupt forms of Sindhu. Thus 
descendants of Bharata came to be 
know'll as Indians or Hindus. “Hindu”, 
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says i-tsing, “is the ntirne used only by 
the northern tribes, and the people of 
India tJiemselves do not know it". 

The first definite mention of Bharata 
as a region is to be found in Pan ini who 
lived about sL\l h century B.C. It is only 
one our of 22 janapadas specified from 
Kamboja to Magadha, all in Northern 
India. Buddhist literature subsequentiv 
speaks of seven Bharata regions 
(Sapta-Bharatas) corresponding to the 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu. .A.rya-desa and 
BraiTiTiarashlj'a were other names of 
India mentioned by I-tsing. An^avarta 
was also another ancient name given 
at the time of PatanjaJi (150 B.C.) to the 
northern part of India Irving between the 
Himalayas and the Pariyatraka or the 
vv'estcrn part of ihe Vindhyas. On the 
west it was bounded by the Adarsavali 
or Aravalli and on the east by the 
Kalakavana or the RajmahaJ Hills. Tlie 
A/m/k7.s detlne the term Bharatavarsha 
as “the countiy that lies north of the 
ocean (i e. tlic Indian Ocean) and south 
of the snowy' mountains (Hirnalaya.s). 
marked by the seven main chains of 
mountains, viz. Mahendra, Malaya. 
Sahya. Suktimai, Riksha (mountains of 
Gondwana), Vindhya, and Pariyatra 
(western Vindhyas up lo the Aravallis): 
where dwell rhe descendants of 
the Bharatas, with the Kiratas living 
lo its east, the Yavanas (Ionians or 
tjieeka) to its west, and its own 
population con.sistingofthe Bnilimans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras (i e. 
the Hindus)". 

But the name Bharatavarsha is not 
a mere geographical e.xpre.ssion lilce the 
tenn India. It has historical significance. 


indicating the countiy of the Bharatas 
o( RigVedQ. It engaged their deepest 
sentirnents of love and service as 
expressed in their literature. One of 
the commonest prayers for a Hindu 
requires him to recall and worship the 
image of his mother countiy as the 
Icind of seven sacred rivers, the Ganga, 
Yamuna, Godavari, Saraswati, 
Narmada, Sindhu. and Kaveri. which 
between them cover its entire area. 
Another prayer calls its image as the 
land of seven sacred cities, Ayodhya, 
Mathura. Maya (modern Hardwar), 
Kasi, Kanchi (Conjeeveram), Avantika 
(Ujjain). Dvaravati (Dwarka), 
representing important regions of 
India. The spirit of these prayers is 
lurther stistained by the peculiar 
Hindu institution of pilgrimage. It 
expects a Hindu to visit in his life the 
holy places associated with his faith. 
Each ofihe principal Hindu faiths like 
Vaishnava, Saiva, or Sakta and other 
sects have their own list of holy places, 
and these are spread throughout rhe 
length and breadth of India and not 
confined to a single province. The 
different sects axe at one in enjoining 
upon their respective votaries, a 
pilgrimage to the different and distant 
pai ts of India and tliereby fostering in 
them a live sense of what constiiuies 
their common mother countiy'. In the 
same spirit, Sankara established his 
four Mathas (religious schools) at the 
four extreme points of the countiy viz. 
Jyotirmatha in tlie north (near Badri- 
Kedaxon the Himalayas). Soxadamatha 
at Dwarka in the west. Goverdliana 
iriatha at Puri in the east, and Sringen 
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matha in Mysore. Sectarianism is thus 
an aid to nationalism in Hindu culture. 
In some of the sacred texts like the 
Bhagavata Piircuia, or Mamismriti are 
found passages of patriotic fervour 
describing Bharatavarsha as the land 
fashioned by the Gods themselves 
(devanirmita sthanam) who even 
wish to be bom in it as heaven on earth, 
for the spiritual stimulus of its 
environment, and above these as the 
culminating utterance — ‘"Mother and 
Mother-Country are greater than 
Heaven !” (Janani janmabhumischa 
svargadapi gariyasi). 

All these prayers and passages 
show that a Hindu has elevated 
patriotism into a religion. In the words 
of a distinguished British critic, “the 
Hindu regards India not only as a 
political unit, naturally the subject of 
one sovereignty - whoever holds 
that sovereignty, whether British, 
Mohamedan, or Hindu - but as the 
outward embodiment, as tlie temple - 
nay, even as the Goddess mother - of 
his spiritual culture... He made India 
the symbol of his culture; he filled it with 
this soul. In his consciousness, it was 
his greater self”. 

But besides religion, the political 
experiences of the ancient Hindus also 
aided them in their conception of the 
mother country. The unity of a country 
is easily grasped when it is controlled 
by a single political authority. The 
ancient Hindus were familiar with 
the ideal and institution of paramount 
sovereignty from very early times. It 
is indicated by such significant 
Vedic words as Ekarat, Samrat, 


Rajadhiraja, or Sarvabhauma, and 
such Vedic ceremonies as the Rajasuya, 
Vajapeya, or Ashvamedha, which were 
prescribed for performance by a king 
who b}' his digvijaya or conquest made 
himself the king of kings. Some of the 
Vedic works and later texts like the 
Mahobharata or the Purcmas even 
contain lists of such great kings or 
emperors. Apart from these prehistoric 
emperors, there have been several 
such emperors in historical times, such 
as Chandragupta Maurya, Ashoka, 
Samudragupta, Harsha, Miliira Bhoja, 
and in later times, Akbar and 
Aurangzeb. Some even performed 
the horse-sacrifice in declaration of 
their paramount sovereignty, such 
as Pushyamitra, Samudragupta, 
Kumaragupta I, Adityasena and 
Pulkeshin I. Thus the institution of 
paramount sovereignty has had a long 
histoiy in India. 

InflJienceA of Gecigraphy on 
litdinn History 

In many respects geographical 
features influence mem’s activities and 
his interactions with nature and other 
groups of men. The natural barriers of 
hills, mountains and rivers, etc., give 
him an idea of a geographical unite and 
belonging. He develops his living 
habits and mode of thinking as per his 
sun-oundings. We have seen that Indian 
subcontinent is a vast country with well 
defined natural barriers in the fomi of 
Himalayas in the north and coastal 
boundaries on the three remaining 
sides. This gives the inhabitants a 
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feeling of oneness. They regard tliis as 
their motherland. Its vastness can be 
measured when comjDared to Europe 
and finding it almost equal except for 
the former boviet Union. Europe has 
several nations wnth their own histoir. 
tradition, language, etc. On the 
contrary, although there always had 
been many states in India but their 
social and cultural setup had been 
broadly the same throughout. Sanskrit 
was the most respected language 
i^esides the local languages. States were 
administered and governed on the basis 
ol law-books called Dharmcisastras, 
Places ol worship and pilgrimage are 
disliibuted throughout the country. 
These cultural bonds gave tJie Indians 
n sense of unity and nationality. 

At the same tune there are distinct 
regional variations. There are several 
regions which have a distinct sense of 
regional spirit and cultural traits. Larger 
Ivingdoms and empires rose from these 
units and weakened, ‘in due course, 
giving W3y to cUiotJicr unit to conic up, 
boinc iiistoricins have defined it as forces 
of centralisation and decentralisation 
acting and reacting with each other. In 
odier words, forces of integration and 
disintegration were always at work. But 
it will be more appropiiate to say that 
the Indian system of polity recognised 
the chakravarti concept of conquest, 
where eveiy king should aspire for 
ruling the whole country. Thus empires 
fell and new ones arose from it, but the 
tradition continued. Even the 
early conquerors from the north-west 
like Indo-Greeks. Saka-Pallavas, 


Kushanas, etc., established kingdom.s 
and empires but never failed to show 
their eagerness to adopt Indian ideas 
of polity and willingness to assimilate 
tliemselves in the main stream of Indian 
society. 

Even in earlier periods these regions 
niaintained their individuality despite 
their political ups and downs. The old 
kingdoms of Kosala, Magadha, Gauda, 
Vanga, Avanti, Lat and Saurashtra in 
the north, and Kalinga, Andhra, 
MaJiarashtra, Karnataka. Chera. Chola 
ajnd Pandya in the soutli, among others, 
seem to possess eternal lives. Empires 
rose and fell, they vied with each other 
veiy frequently, but these states under 
different names and urider various 
ruling dynasties, continued their 
individual existence almost throughout 
the course of histoiy', 

India has a long coast line on its 
three sides. The people living here were 
e-'q^erts in maritime activities. They had 
ti ade relations with other countries on 
both sides. No dynasty other than the 
Cholas in tlie south has even attempted 
to conquer lands beyond the sea. But 
it was not a lasting attempt. 

On the contrary we find that 
Indians had spread in man\' parts of 
the known world, but in the South 
East Asia they developed a lasting 
cultural inlluence in countries like 
Vietnam, Indonesia, Cambodia, etc. 
These were individual efforts by 
traders and princes and not by any 
State. A distinct contrast from the 
European colonist must be noted here. 
Indians never attempted genocide or 
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crnel suppression; they established 
large kingdoms and became part of 
that land. They gave their religion and 
philosophy to them but assimilated 
their religion and philosophy as well. 


Thus it can be said in conclusion 
that the geographical features of India 
not only shaped its history and culture 
but also the mind and thoughts of the 
people. 



Exercises 


1. Explain the meaning of the following: 

Aryavrata, Panchonada desa, Rabi and Khurif crops. 

2. Define the physical features of India. 

3. Define the climate of India. 

4. Discuss the geography of India as defined in the ancient literature. 
.5. How do these geographical features influence history? 



• Prepare a map of India and show important rivers on it. 
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The Stone Age Cultures 

ON£.oi I lie best w- i; •; Im uiKJt^^rsiand the rclaLiuji 
h. tween the eerih and a\\ chat exists on il is to 
nr:.a-eine tnal the ea^th is years cid And when 
wo write her iife rustoiy, \vr find that we kno\e 
n()t.hing about the find seven years of her life, but 

t'u- deyda n! her Ud.er chi'JdliooU are to be seen it] 
Ij w old rucks. 
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Ten years is a long time in modern 
science and a long time in the life of a 
nicJn. But in the case of our planet ten 
years is almost noiliing. It is scarcely 
enough to add a tenth ».)f an inch to the 
great thickness of rocks that gi‘o\v by 
the accumulation of mud on the bed 
of The shallow sea. Only the most shiirp 
eyed among us will notice how the 
earth changes in his lifetime, except 
in its most active zones. 

By scrutiny of fossils and of 
subtletie's in atomic composition of 
rocks. ,^eologists ran fix dates of 
events in the earth's history' with a fair 
amount of confidence. With the age of 
earth esiimoled 4.600 million years 
(m.y.), we can make only very 
inadeqcuite compai isons with fomilioi 
things 

' »■ h 

One*of the best ways to understand 
the relation between the earth and all 
that c.xists on it is to imagine that the 
eiirih is ^6 years old. And when we 
write her life histoiy, we find that we 
know nothing about the first sever, 
years of her life, but t he deeds of her 
later childhood are to be seen in the 
old rocks. (See Table 1) 

Most of what we recognise on earth, 
including all substantial life is the 
product of the last six years of its life 
(i.e. 000 m.y.). She flowered, in her 
middle age. Mer continents were quite 
bare of life till she was almost 42 and 
flowering plants did not appear until 
slie was 45 —just a year ago. At that 
lime .the great reptiles, including the 
dinosaurs, came into existence and the 


break-up of rJie last super-continent 
was in progress. 

The dinosaurs passed away eight 
months ago and the early mammal 
replaced them. In the middle of last 
week, in .Africa, some manlike apes 
developed into apelike man and at the 
weekend mother earth began shivering 
with die latest series of extremely cold 
ice-ages. Just over four hours have 
elapsed since a new species Homo 
sapiens came into existence and in the 
last hour it invented agriculture and 
settled down. Just about 30 minutes 
back the Pre-Harappan and Early 
Harappan cultures started developing. 
Just about 1-1 minutes back Buddha 
delivered his first sermon at Sararuilh, 
and the Mauiyan empire flourished 
about 12 minutes back. Marsha gave 
all, whatever he had, the religious 
assembly at Prayag about 7 minutes 
back, and Akbar made a pilgrimage to 
Sufi Saint Salim Chisti just about two 
minutes back. India became a proud 
independent nation hardly two seconds 
back. (See Tables 1 and 2) 

•Another way to appreciate the age 
of earth in proportion to the period 
during which life has existed, and even 
more significant humans have existed, 
is to imagine a series of photographs 
pul together to form a film. Suppose our 
first imaginary picture was taken 500 
m.y. ago when the evidence of life 
appears in the fossiliferous rocks in the 
form of vertebrate and armoured fishes, 
and succeeding pictures were taken 
every 5000 years, we would have 
1,00,000 (one lakh) negatives and the 
film would last an hour. At least half of 
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Fig. 5.1 Important Stone Age Sites in India 
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Table 1 Age of the Earth and the Origin of Life 
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First birds 


First dinosaurs 
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First living things 
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Table 2 Evolution of Life on the Barth 
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ilie rock-lbrniing histon’ would have 
already passed, during which some 
51 kni. (hick scdimentar>’ rocks were 
laid down in the ocean and lalers 
raised up. During the 50C million year 
covered b\' the film another 34 km. of 
rocks were made. When the reel 
opens, we see shells, jelly fish, crab¬ 
like creatures, and sea lilies. Phase 
by phase we see fishes, then 
amphibians and reptiles, and finally 
niamniiils. In the last 3 .seconds 
human beings ap|>eai and the 
civilized man appears just in the last 
tenth of a second. 

I., .'y 

It IS now well established lliat the 
earliest human fossils found in Africa 
dates back to about 4.2 m.y. These 
specimens show that the earliest 
liumon beings were shorter in height 
and had a smaller brain. The humans 
evolved over a period of these 42 laldis 
years and the present form reached 
about 50,000 i'ears ago. The fossils of 
various periods and stages of human 
development have been found from 
many pans of the world like Africa. 
China, Java, Sumatra and southern 
rCuropc. Unfortunately, due to the 
climalic conditions, except the solilaiy 
find of a hominid fossil from Hatlmaura 
in the Nimmada Valley, no early human 
fossils have been found in India. 
According to tlie experts the estimated 
cranial capacity of this fossil is equal to 
that of homo erectus. However, some 
scliolars fcel that it may belong to the 
last phase of homo erectus, or an 
‘archaic’ homo sapien. 


The beginning of the use of tools by 
the humans have been a unique 
phenomenon mid may be said to have 
laid the foundation of science of use of 
tools and machines for the aid of 
humans in their various endeavour. The 
regular use of tools, beginning 2.6 m.y. 
ago in east Africa is well attested and 
accompanies many earlier and later 
hominid fossils. In case of Indonesia 
several hominid remains have recent ly 
been dated between 1.8 and 1.6 m.y. 
In China the early stone tools are 
associated with human fossils dated 
between 1.7 and 1.9 m.y. 

In India, unfortunately, no human 
fossils have been found associated with 
Stone Age tools but we do have some 
idea of the antiquity of tools from tlie 
geological datings. 'Die various strata 
of tJie Sivalik hills containing stone tools 
have been dated between 2 m.y. and 
1.2 m.y. Another scientific date for tlie 
early stone tools came from the 
archaeological site of Bori in Pune 
district of Maharashtra. Which is 
1.38 m.y old. When we assess the 
evidence for early human settlement in 
India we find that it is later than that in 
the African region, but contemporary' 
to the rest of the Asian countries. 

Cultured. 

The Palaeolithic Age in India is divided 
into three phases, based on tool 
technology. These phases are: 

(i) Lower Palaeolithic 

Handaxe and cleaver industries 

(ii) Middle Palaeolithic - 

Tools made on flalces 
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(iii) Upper Palaeolithic — 

'I'ools made on Hakes and blades 
I Piila* rliihir C .Iture 

I he main tool types in this phase were 
handaxes and cleavers, along with 
chojiper-ohopping tools. They were 
mad«‘ both on cores as well as flakes. 
Lt)wer P.alaeolithic sites are of several 
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Pig. 5.2 LowerPuincolithic Tools 

types: habitation sites (either under 
rock-shelters or in the open; fuctoiy’ 
sites associaieci veith sources of raw 
materials: sites that combine elements 
ol both these functions; and open air 
sites in any of these categories 
subsequently. The raw materials used 


for making these stone tools are of 
various kinds ot stone, like quartzite; 
chert fuid sometimes even quartz and 
besalt, etc. These have been found 
covered with sand, silt, etc., as seen 
in river sections and terraces. The 
Lower Palaeolithic tools have been 
found over a large area, virtually from 
all over India, except the plains of the 
Indus, Saraswati, Brahmaputra and 
Ganga where raw material in the form 
of stone is not available. 

Some of the important sites of Ixnver 
F’alaeolithic cultures are Pahalgam in 
Kashmir, Belan valley in Allahabad 
district (Uttar Pradesh) Bhimbetkn and 
Adamgarh in Hoshangabad district, 
(Madhya Pradesh), 16 R and Singi 
lalav in Naguur district (Rajasthan), 
Nevasa in Ahmadnagar district 
(Maharashtra), Ilunsgi in Gulburga 
district (in Karnataka) and the famous 
site of AtUrampakl<am (Tamil Nadu). 

*'**^^^ have been widespread in 
bivaJik range of Kashmir and Himachal 
F^radesh, Punjab, Belan valley in 
Uttar Pradesh, Berach basin and the 
hilly area of Rajasth.in, and Narmada 
mid Sone valleys in Madhya Pradesh 
Malprabha ami Ghatprabba basins 
in Karnataka, seveTal areas of 
Maharashtra, areas netu- Chennai in 
Itamil Nadu and Chhota Nagpur 
iJlateau. and in areas of Orissa. West 
Bengal and Madhya Pradesh. 

Besides the early dates mentioned 
above, other dates available from 
the Potwar plateau, western 
Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Karnataka 
Palaeolithic sites indicate that the 
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UAV(;r Palaeolithic culture was quite 
widespread phenomenon between 
0,00,000 and 60,000 B.C. 

Middle Palaeolithic Culture 

The tnitldle Palaeolithic tool technology/ 
is characterised basically by the flake- 
tool industry'. The tools ate made on 
Hakes obtained by striking them out 
fioin pebbles or cobbles. The tool tyqx's 
include small and medium-sized 
handa.xcs, cleavers and various kinds 
of scrapers, borers, and knives. The 
tools show regional .variations both in 
terms of available raw matcricils as well 
as shapes and sizes. There are large 
borers or awls, worked with steep 
retouch on thick flakes. The scrapers 
are of several kinds, like straight, 



Fig. S.3 Middle Pulapohlhie Tixils 


concave and convex-sided. Bnrins are 
also found to be associated with this 
industry but not as widely disliibuted 
os in the later periods. 

Middle Palaeolithic tools have 
mostly been found in Central India, 
Deccan, Rajasthan, Maharashtni.TLUiiil 
Nadu, Kmiiataka and Orissa. U'herevei 
the Middle Palaeolithic industries 
have developed from those of the 
Lower Palaeolitliic, tliere is an unbroken 
continuity of occupation of the site. 
Some of the most important sites of 
Middle Palaeolithic period are 
Bhimbetka, Nevasa, Pushkar, Robin 
hills of upper Sind, and Samnapur on 
Narmada. 

On the basis of scientific dates 
the middle Palaeolithic can be dati d 
between 1,50,000 B.C. and dO.OOOB.C. 
or even slightly later. 

Upper Palaeolithic Culture 

The middle Palaeolitlnc culitin; slowly 
evolved into the Upper Palneolitlnc 
culture. The basic technological 
innovation of the Upper Palaeolithic 
period is the method of producing 
parallel sided blades from a carefully 
prepared core. One good core of this 
kind, once prepared, can yield tnany 
parallel-sided blades with veiy little or 
no further preparation. 

The upper Palaeolithic tools have 
been found in Rajasthan, parts of the 
Gangu and Belan valleys, Ciaitra) and 
Western India, Gujarat. Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka. The mam tool 
types are scrapers, points, awls, burins, 
borers, knives, etc. It appears that the 
concept of composite tools sttut 
developing during this cultural period. 
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Fig 5.4 Upper Palaeolithic Tool^ 

rile blade lools arc comparatively large, 
.sometimes uplo to 8 cm. 

Prom tlie .sciciiUric dates available 
IVom the various sites in Uttar Pradesh, 
K’ajasihan, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh and Maharashtra one may 
safely ^iay that upper Palaeolithic 
period lasted from about 4.5,000 to 
10.000 B.C. 

One of the most remarkable 
discovery of the Upper Palaeolithic 
period is that of a mbblc built, roughly 
circular platform of about 85 cm in 
diameter. In the centre of this rubble 
Ijjatlorm the c.xcavators of Allahabad 
anil r3efkelcy Universities located a 
triangular piece of natural stone 
(15 cm high, 6.5 cm wide and about 
0.5 cm thick). According to the 
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excavators, *... there is absolutely no 
doubt that the rubble platform with its 
unique stone, and the chert artefacts 
throughout the rest of the site, are 
contemporaneous and were made by a 
group of final upper palaeolithic 
hunter-gatherers’. A piece of natural 
St one lounrl in the center of the platform 
has generated great interest. Such 
stones are found on the top of the 
Kaimur escarpment nearby and show 
triangukir or ellipsoidal laminations 
which are yellowish-brown to reddish- 
brown in colour. They are placed 
on rubble-made platforms and 
worshipped as female principle or Sakti 
in the countryside, passing for one Mai 
(Mother Goddess) or another. The 
identical shape, size and nature of the 
Upper Palaeolithic specimen, dated 
9()00-80<)0 BC, and the ones that are 
kept in tlie modem village shrines is 
significant. 

M'euollthic Culture 

With (lie [lussage of lime there was a 
marked diminution in the size of stone 
tools, reaching its culmination in the 
mesolithic pcriotl. This period is labelled 
in India variously as. l.^ie Stone Age, 
Mesolithic or Microlithic period. The 
m.icrolithic tools are characterized by 
parallel-sided blades taken out from 
prepared cores of such fine material as 
chert, chalcedony, ciwstal, jasper, 
carnclian, agate, etc. These tools are 
generally 1 to 5 cm. long and the types 
include smaller version of upper 
Palaeolithic types such as jjoints, 
scrappers, burins, awls, etc., besides 
some new tool-types like lunates. 
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trapezes, triangles, arrowheads, of 
various shapes and sizes. Their size 
makes it ver>' obvious that they were 
used as composite tools, and were 
hafted in wood, bones, etc. That the 
microlithic industry is rooted in the 
preceding phase of the Upper 
Palaeolithic industry is proved both 
by the continuation of the archaeo- 
logical stratigraphy from the Upper 
Palaeolithic into the microlithic and 
from the physical evolution of the later 
category from the former. 

The L.-14 dates available for the 
Mesolithic culture from various sites in 
Gujarat, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh. 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Kerala and 
Andhra Pradesh show that this 
industry began around 12,000 B.C. 
and survived upto 2,000 B.C. From 
sites in Rajasthan, Gujarat and Uttar 
Pradesh we corrie to know that these 
communities were essentially hunters, 
food-gatherers and fishei*men, but also 
practised some form of agriculture. The 
evidence from several sites like 
Mahadaha and Damdama in the Ganga 
plains, shows that seasonally they 



Fig. 5.5 (aI Mesolirhic Tools Hafted in 
Wooden Handle 


occupied some of these sites. From the 
sites of Bagor in Rajasthan and also 
Langhnaj in Gujarat we came to know 
drat these Mesolithic communities were 
in touch with people of the Harappan 
and other Chalcolithic cultures and 
traded various items with them. From 
Bagor three copper arrowheads, typical 
of the Harappan Civilization, have been 
found. 

Soi7ie of the most important and 
extensively studied sites of Mesolithic 
culture are Bagor in Rajasthan, 
Langhnaj in Gujarat, Sarai Naliar Rai. 
Chopani Mando, Mahdaha and 
Damdama in Uttar Pradesh, and 
Bhimbetka and Adamgarh in Madhya 
Pradesh. 



Fig, S,S (b) Mesolithic Tools 
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From Bagor and Adamgarh we get 
the evidence of the association of sheep 
and goat with the Mesolithic people, 
around sixth millennium B.C. This 
suggests that they may have partly 
adopted the settled way of life. 

We must not be surprised by the 
occurrence of Mesolithic culture and 
advanced Marappan civilliiation in the 
same period. We must recall that in 
India distinct, self-contained social 
groups, at different levels of cultural 
and technological development 
sundved right into this century. 1'hey 
include hunting and food-gathering 
tribes, pastoral nomads, shifting 
cultivators, traditional settled 
agriculturists, modern developed 
agriculturists, and several levels of 
urban industrial society, all coexisting 
and economically independent as 
well as interdependent. This provides 
us with the basic model for our past 
developments. 




In the context of modem India we 
know that even today for about 2-3 
months in the lean agricultural seasons 
es'ery year, the landless labourers, tribal 
people and poor people sumve, at least 
ptirtly, by foraging for edible roots, leaves, 
seeds and fruits which grow naturally in 
tfie countiyside. The Mesolithic way of 
life in India is still far more important to 
us than we are willing to admit. Besides, 
some of our modem cults and important 
cult spots may well have a Mesolithic 
background or ancestiy. 

Prehistoric Rock Art 

Almost all the rock-shelters in India 
occupied by the Upper Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic people, and many others as 
well, contain rock-paintings depicting 
a variety of subjects, chiefly animals, or 
scenes including both people and 
animals. The distribution of these 
rock-paintings is veiy wide. They have 
been found in Chargul in north-west 




Fig. 5.6 Mesolithic Rock Art 
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Pakistan to Orissa in the east, and from 
the Kiimaon hills in the north to Kciiila 
in the south. Some of the important 
.rock-pain ting sites are Murhana Pahar 
in Uttar Pradesh, Bhimbetlca, 
Adamgarh. Lakha Juar in Madhya 
Pradesh and Kupagallu in Karnataka. 
The occurrence of haematite pieces 
found in the occupational debris of 
Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic 
periods conclusively proves that these 
paintings were inaqie by the occupants 
ol those caves and shelters. Animtils are 
the most frequently depicted subject 
either alone or in large and small groups 
and shown in various poses. There are 
also some hunting scenes, of which the 
ihinoceros hunt from the Adamgarh 
group of rock-shelters is indicative of 
the joining of large number of people 
for the hunt of bigger animals. The 


animals are drawn in,bold outline, and 
the bodies are sometimes filled in 
completely, or partially with cross- 
hatching. E.xamples of all the three 
methods can be seen among the 
drawings of animals in the caves or 
rock-shelters at Morhana l^ihar in 
Uttar Pradesh, and Bhimbetka and 
Adamgarh in Madhya Pradesh. 
Besides the miimals, birds, fishes, etc. 
have also been depicted. 

Depiction of humcin figures in rock- 
paintings is quite common. These are 
in simple outline forms as well as with 
hatched body. The humans are shown 
in various activities, such as dancing, 
running, hunting, playing games and 
engaged in battle. The colours used in 
making these drawings are deep red, 
green, white and, yellow. 


1. Explain the following: 

Fossils, //omo erertus, Homo sapien. Palaeolithic. Mesolithic. Rock ^rt 

2. Write short notes on: 

(i) Earth and life on it 
|ii) Early Humans 
, (iii) Palaeolithic tools 

3. Describe tiie Paleolithic cultures of India. 

■' U"’ 

5. Write an essay on prehi.storic rock art. 


• Visit a musem and see the implements used by the early man. collect the 
photographs of variou.s types of tools and make a collage or sketches. 

Draw a map ol India and plot on it some important Palaeolithic sites. 









Chapter 6 

The Neolithic Age : The Beginning 
OF Settled Life 

Perhaps the Do;*! t\ir''dHin.t'n» d advajire tha! has 
aiK c it’d tile ..aurst of huiiian life was the 
df riit sticatio I of a lar^ie i^UiUbti of aiiiipal:, and 
plants 
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At the end of the Pleistocene Age, 
approximately 10,000 years ago, 
climatic conditions more or less similar 
lo those of today were established in 
western and southern Asia. This 
provided the setting for a number of 
impor1.ant advances in human control 
of the environment and led to a series 
of events which resulted ultimatel}^ in 
the appearance of the first urban 
societies in both regions, some six 
Ihoustmd years ago. Perhaps the most 
fundamental advance that has affected 
the course of human life wa.s the 
domestication of a large numbe'‘ of 
animals and plants. The present 
evidence suggests that in west Asia, 
wheat and barley were domesticated 
by c. 7000 B.C. Rice seems to have 
been domesticated in India by about 
7000 B.C., as the evidence from 
Koldihwa in the Belan valley shows. 
Evidence from several sites (especially 
Aq Kupruk in Afghanistan) suggests 
that wld precursors of domesticated 
sheep, goat and c.attle were being 
exploited by man about 16,000 years 
back. The continuing presence of sheep 
and goat bones in good quantities in 
early phase of Neolithic culture in tliat 
area (dated to c. 7000-10000 B.C.) has 
been interpreted as an indication that 
they had already been domesticated by 
that time. 

The domestication of various 
species of animals produced the 
specialised pastoralists who appear to 
have continued to the modern times to 
lead a nomadic and semi-nomadic life. 
On the other hand the domestication 
and successful exploitation of various 


species of wild plants produced a shift 
towards sedentary settlements, and 
came to dominate the subsequent 
economic and cultural developments. 

In the Indian conte.xt. the Neolithic- 
agriculture based regions can roughly 
be divided into four groups: (i) tlic 
Indus system and its western 
borderland; (ii) Ganga valley (iii) western 
India and the northern Deccan and 
(iv) the southern Deccan. 

The economy of all these early 
Neolithic cultures was based on 
agriculture and animal domestication. 
The earliest evidence for Neolithic 
culture based on agricuUurtd economy 
comes from the north-western pajt of 
the Indo-Pakistan region — basically 
in the Quetta valley and in the valleys 
of Loralai and Zob rivers. The 
archaeological sites of Kile Ghul 
Mohammad, Gumla, Rana Ghundai, 
Anjira, Mundigak, and Mehrgarh in the 
Kacchi plain give evidence of a dale 
between c. 7000-5000 B.C. Of these, 
Mehrgarh has been most e.xtensivcl 3 ^ 
examined. The evidence shows that 
the habitation here began in about 
c, 7000 B.C. but in the early period no 
use of ceramic is seen. However, in 
about a 1000 years time i.e. around 
c. 6000 B.C. earthen pots and pans 
come in use: first handmade and then 
wheel-made. In the pre-ceramic period 
an irregular scatter of square or 
rectangular houses made of mud- 
bricks and separated by refuse dumps 
and passage ways made up the 
first village. The houses were sub 
divided into four or more internal 
compartments, some of which may have 
been used for storage. 
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Fig. 6.1 importani Neolithic Sites 
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Fig. 6,2 la) Neolilhic Honv Tuuls 

hiindmadf. .uid tlien wheel-made, came 
into use. iToni ihe bone remains, it is 
clear that humped variety of cal lie tdso 
ctmie lo be domesticated. The beads 
found with burial remains show that 
people used beads made «)f lapis lazuli, 
carnelian. banded agate and white 
marine shell. A single copper betid has 


Fig. 6.2 (hi Neolithic Stotu-Tonis 

technologies to produce pottery and 
tigurines of terracotta, elaborate 
tirnaments of stone and metal, tools and 
utensils, and architectural style. 

To tlie east of the Indus valley, in 
Cianga valley, .Assam and the 
north-east region, a large number of 
Neolithic sites have been found. Some 


The subsistence of early inliabitants 
was focused primarily on hunting and 
food gathering, suppUaiientecl by some 
agriculture and animal husbandry. The 
domestic cereals found in these levels 
include vvlieat and barley. Bones of 
domesticated animals <nclude sheep, 
goat, pig and cattle. 

With the onset of the si.vth 
millennium B.C., pottery, first 


also been foimd. The occurrence of shell 
bangles and pendants made of mother- 
of-pearl indicates long-distani'c trade. 

In short, the ceramic Neolithic 
occupation (c. 7000 B.C.) at Mehrgarh 
during the early food-producing era 
shovA'.s a basic subsistence economy of 
the Indus valley and beginning of trade 
and crafts. During the ne.xt 2500 years 
these communities developed new 
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of the most imporiani sites are GnfkraJ 
ancl f^Lirzahoni in Kashmir, Mahgjira, 

Chopani Mando and Koldihwa in Belan 
vallev in Uttai' Pradesh, and CUiirand 
ill Oillai. 
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Three radiocarbon dates from 
Koldiliwa provide the earliest evidence 
Tor the doiiiesijcaled vaiiety of rice going 
i);ick fo about c. 6500 B.C. which make 
u the oldest evidence ofrice in any part 
of the world. Thus, in all probability 
.igriciilitire in tlie Belan valley began 
••iroiiiid r. 6.500 B.C. Besides rice, 
evid«*nce for barley cultivation is 
attested at Mahgara. 

The l3une remains from Koldihwa 
and Mahgara show that cattle, sheep 
and goat were domesticated in the 
region. In Mahgara, evidence of a cattle 
pen has also been met with. 

In the north-west, the early Neolithic 
settlers in Burzahom lived in pit 
dwellings, rather than building houses 
ovt'r the ground. 

1 he settlement at Chirand in Bihar 
is relatively late. From .Assam and 
further north-east regions small 
polished .Neolithic stone axes have Ix-en 
found from Cochar hills, Garo hills and 
Naga hills, l.lnffjriunatcly, so far veiy 
little (Hiliural material has been found 
to thn3\v light on the life of the makers 
of these axc‘s and there is little or no 
dating evidence. Tlie excavations at 
Sarntarn near Guwahati revealed 
shouldered celts and round-bntted 
axes associated with crude cord-or 
Iiasket-marked porteiy. 

In sotitli India, we have the most 
lieeisive evidence of new patterns of 
subsistence, almost contemporary'with 






Fig. 6.3 Neolithic Pollcry 


the Harappan culture. Some of lire 
mctst important sites in southern India 
arc Kodekal, Utnui\ Nagarjunikonda 
and Palavoy in Andhra Pradesh; 
Tekkalkolta, Maski, T. Narsipur, 
Sangankallu, Hallurand Bi'ahmagii i in 
Karnataka and Paiyampalli in Tamil 
Nadu. Tlie southern Neolithic Age is 
daited between 2600 and 800 B.C. It 
has three phas(‘s. Phase 1 is totally 
devoid of metal fools and in rhe second 
phase fools of copper and bronze are 
found in limited quantity. The evidence 
shows that people domesticated cattle, 
sheep and goat and practised some 
agriculture. Pottery of both handmade 
as well as wheel-made variety was used. 
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They built houses of wattle-and-daub, 
with rammed floor, tended cow, bull, 
goat, sheep, and cultivated honsegram, 
millet and ragi. In Uie third phase iron 
has also been reported to have been 
found. 

The evidence discussed above leads 
us to draw certain broad coriclusioiis. 
The earliest Neolithic settlements in 
tlie Indian subcontinent fii-st developed 
in the west of the Indus. Here at 
Mehrgarli the Neolithic culture began 


about 8,000 B.C. and soon it became a 
widespread phenomenon. People lived 
in mud houses, wheat and barley were 
cultivated, and cattle, sheep and goat 
were domesticated. Long-distance trade 
for precious goods was also carried on 
Almost about the same time, similar 
developments took place in the Belan 
valley also. By about ,3,000 B.C. 
Neolithic culture was a widespread 
phenomenon and covere:! a large part 
of the Indian subcontinent. 


Exercises 

l. [''.xplnin the following: 

Domestication of plants and animals. Food gathering. 

site's belonging to this 

•i. Describe tl.c economy of tlie Meolith.c period. How i. it different from Palaeolithic 
and Mcsoluhic L'conornies? 

4. Disrus.s some irnpurlant sites of Neolithic culture and important findings 

asauoiuted >,rilh Ihem. ^ "nenngs 

5. Desenbe the life.slyle and religious bcliets of the Neolithic people. 


Make sketches ot Neolithic tools and describe them. 
Make sketches of Palcieolithic tooH. 










Chapter 7 


The Chalcolithic Cultures of India 

In central India and Deccan a very different kind of 
cuiiLire developed which, though using metal, never 
reached the level of Urbanisation. 
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The end of the Neolithic period saw 
ven' different kind of developments 
in different areas. While in the 
Indus and Saraswati valleys there 
emerged, though slow'ly, a full-fledged 
civilization, in central India and 
Deccan a very different kind of culture 
developed which, though using metal, 
nev(M' reached the level of urbanisation. 
This w’as known as Chalcolithic 
culture. Some of Uiese cultures were 
conternporarj' with the Harappan 


culture and other were decidedly lat« r 
than Harappan. These cultures shared 
certain common features. 'Phey are 
all characterised by painted ceramic, 
usually black-on-red, a specialised 
blade and flake industry of the silicious 
material like chalcedony and chert, and 
copper and bronze tools, though on a 
restricted scale. Their economy w’as 
based on subsistence agriculture, 
stock-raising and hunting and fishing. 
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Fig. 7.1 Important Chalcolithic arul Copper Hoard Sites 
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Chalcolithic Cultures of India .Ziv 


Some important 
are: 

Ahar culture 
Kayatha culture 
Malwa culture 
Savalda culture 
Jorw’c culture 
Prabhas culture 
Ranj^pur culture 


Chalcolithic cultures 

c.2800-1500 B.C 
c. 245(M700 B.C. 
c. 1900-1400 B.C. 
c. 2.300-2000 B.C. 
c. 1500 -900 B.C. 
c. 2000-1400 B.C. 
c. 1700-1400 B.C. 


'Pile most distinguishing feature of 
tlie,se Chalcolithic cultures is their 
distinct painted pottery. The Kayatha 
culture is chanicterized by a sturdy 
red-slri^ped ware painted with designs 
in chocolate colour, a red painted buff 
ware and a combed ware bearing 
incised patterns. The Ahar people 
made' a dis(inctiv(‘ black-and-red ware 
decorated with white designs. The 
.Malwa ware is rather coarse in fabric, 
but has a thick buiT surface over which 
di'signs arc made either in red or black. 
The Prabhas at id Rangpur wares are 
both deiivr'd from the Harap])an, but 
have a glossy surface due to which they 
are also called Lustrous Red Ware. 
Joi'wc ware too is painted black-on-red 
but has a matt suiface treated with a 
wash. Some of the most well-known 
poticry forms are dishes-on-stand. 
spouted vtises, stemmed cups, 
pedeslallcil Ijowls, big storage jars, and 
spoutc'd basins and bowls. 

Most of tlicse Chalcolithic cultures 
flourished in semi-arid regions of 
Rajasthan. Madhva Pradesh, Gujarat 
itiid Maliarashtra. 'Phe settlements of 
Kayatha culture are only a few in 
luimbej-, mostly located on the 
Chambal and its tributaries. They are 
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rclalivf'ly sniall in size anti the biggest 
may be nol (ivcr two hectares. In 
cont.raKi to small Kayatha culture 
settlements tho.se of Ahar Culture ai*e 
big. At least t hree of them namely Altar. 
Balathal and Gilund cme of several 
hectare.s. Stone, mud bricks, and mud 
were used for the construction of 
hou.ses and other structure-.. 
bkctiVMtions reveal th.tt Balathal \vas..i 
well lortified seltletnciu. The people of 
Malwa ruHure settled mostly on the 
Natm-ula .and its :ributtirics. Navdatoh. 
Bicin 'uivl Nagaflii are I he three bc.st 
known settN'iaenis ol ivlaiwo culture. 
Nuvil.itolt me,isures almost 10 hectares 
and is one of ihc !.-u-gest Clmlcolithic 

settlemoms in the country, hbas been 

.Seen that some of thc'se sites were 
fortified and Nagadu had even a bastion 
of muchbru-ks. Kran similarly had a 
fortification will with a moat. 
Unfortunately not more than Ivilf a 
dozen scttlemem.s of Prabhas culture 
are known. IheRangpur culture sites 
are located mostly on Ghelo and 
Kalubhar rivers in Gujarat. The Jorwe 
seltlc*menis are comparatively larger in 
number. More than 200 settlements are 
known from Maharashtra. Prakash, 
Daimabad and Inamgaon are some of 
the best known settlements of this 
culture. The largest of these is 
Daimabad which measured cilmost 20 
hectares. 

The Chalcolithic people built 
rectmigular and circular houses of mud 
wattle-and-daub. 1'he circular houses 
were mostly in clusters. These houses 
and huts had roofs of straw supported 
on bamboo and wooden rafters. Floors 
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Fig. 7.3 R-'carustrurlum of'an E.\an-i.ncti 
( haholithir ViUafir-Ahar, Rainsfhon 


v’/ere made of rammed clay and huts 
were used for .storage also. People 
Riised cattle as well as cultivated both 
khanf and rao/crops in rotation. Wheat 
and barley were grown in the area of 
Malwa. Rice is reported to h.ave been 
found from In.amgaon and Ahar. 1'hese 
people also cultivated ./oa;ar and hajra 
arid so also kulth, mgi, green peas, lentil 
and green and black grams. 

Almost all these Chalcolithic 
cultures flourished in the black cotton 
soil zone. This clearly represents tin 
ecological adaptation dictated by 
available technology, knowledge and 
means. An analogy with present-day 
agricultural methods in these regions 
leads to the supposition that we are 
dealing here with a system of dr>' 
farming, dependent on moisture- 
retentive soils. 

"radc and t - , aiicr- e 

There is evidence to show that the 
Chalcolithic communities traded and 
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exchanged materials with other 
contemporary communities. Large 
settlements like Ahar, Gilund, Nagada, 
Navdatoli. Eran, P'abhas, Rangpur, 
Prakasii, Daimabad and Inamgaon 
would have served as major centres 
of trade and e.\change. It appears that 
Ahar people, settled close to the copper 
source, sup])iied copper tools and 
objects to other contemporary 
communities in Malwa and Guj.arat. 
It has been suggested that most of 
the copper Fixes found in Malwa, 
Jorwe and Prabhas cultures bear 
some identification marks, which arc 
almost identical, suggesting that 
they may be the trademarks of tlie 
smiths who made them. Conch shell 
for bangles were traded from the 
Saurashtra coast to varioiis other parts 
of the Chalcolithic regions. Similarly, 
gold apt! ivoiy may have come from 
Tckkulkotta (Karnataka) to Jorwe 
jieople who in turn traded these to thc‘ir 
contemporaries. The semiprecious 
stones may have been traded to 
various parts from Rajpipla (Gujarat). 
It is interesting to note that the Jorwe 
people traded even the potteiy to 
distant places, as Inamgaon potteiy 
has been found at several sites located 
away from it. This reminds us of 
Northern Black Polished Ware being 
e.xportcd with the trade from the plain 
Gangetic to far off regions, in the early 
historical period. Wheeled bullock 
carts, drawings of which have been 
found on pots, were used for long¬ 
distance trade, besides the river 
transport. 



Fig. 7.4 Objects of ReUywus Beliefs 
(a) Stylised Bull Figurines Jroin Katjnihn, 
(b) TenacotUi Objects from Inamgaon 


Reiigious Beliefs 

Religion was an aspect which 
interlinked all the Chalcolitliiccultures. 
The worship of mother goddess and the 
bull was in vogue. The bull cult seems 
to have been predominant in Malwa 
during the Ahar period. A large number 
of tJiese both naturalistic as well as 
stylised lingas have been found from 
most of the sites. The naturalistic ones 
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may have served as votive offerings, but 
fhe small stylised ones may have been 
hung around the neck as tlie Lingayats 
du today. 

The Mot her Goddess is depicted on 
a huge storage jar of Malwa culture in 
atj applique design. She is flanked b\ 
a woman on the right and a crocodile 
on the left, by the side of which is 
represented the shrine. Likewise the 
liddle-shaped figurines probably 
resembling snuatsa, the .symbol of 
Lakshmi. the Goddess of wealth in 
historical period represent a mother 
Goddess. 

In a painted design on a pot, adeits' 
IS shown with dishevelled hair, recalling 
the Rudia of later period. A painting on 
a jar found from Daimabad; show.s a 
deity siirrouiuled hy animals and birds 
such as tigers and peaeocks. Some 
scholars compare it with the ‘Siva 
Pashupati’ depicted on a .seal from 
Mohanjodaio, 

Two figurines from Inaingaon, 
belonging to late Jonve culture, have 
been identillcd as proto-Ganesh, w'ho 
is worshipped for success before 
embarking on an undertaking. Several 
headless ligurines found at Inamgaon 
have been compared with Goddess 
Visira of the Mahabharatu. Fire- 
worship seems to have been a v^ry 
widespread phenomenon among the 
Chalcolithic people. Fire-altars have 
been lound from a large number of 
Ghdlcolithic sites during the course of 
c.xcavations. 

The occurence of pots and other 
lunermy objects found along vvitli ihe 
burials of tlie Malwa and .Jorwe people 
indicate that people had a belief in life 
after death. 


The Chalcolithic cultures flourished 
during the third millennium and 
second millennium B.C. A large 
number of settlements like Kayaiha, 
Prablias, Ahaj*, Bcilathal, Prakash and 
Nevasa were deserted, to Ije reoccupiixl 
after four to six centuries later. It has 
been postulated that these cultures 
declined due to decline in rain'all which 
made if hard for the agricultural 
communities to .sustain . 

I'f cimo logy 

The Chalcolithic: farmers had nuide 
considerable jjrogress in ceramic as 
well as metal technologv. The painted 
potteiy' was well made and well fired in 
kiln. It was lired at a temperature 
between 500-700" C. In rneial tools 
we find axes, chisels, bangles, beads, 
hooks, etc. which were mostly made 
of copper. The copper was obtained, 
perhfjps, from tlie Khetri mines of 
Rajasthan. Gold ornaments were 
extremely rare and have been found 
only in the Jonve culture. An ear 
oniainenl has been found from 
Prabhas also. The find of crucibles and 
pairs of tongs of copper at Inamgaon 
shows the working of goldsmiths. 
Chalcedony drills were used for 
perforating beads of semiprecious 
stones. Lime was prepared out of 
AanArnrand used for various purposes 
like painting houses and lining the 
storage bins, etc. 

'■ jjper Hoard Culturf 

Since the first reported discoveiy of a 
copper har{3oon from BitJiurin Kanpur 
district in 1822, nearly one thousand 
copper objects have been found from 
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almost 90 localities in various parts 
of India. As these copper objects 
have mostly been found in hoards, 
they are known as Copper Hoards. 
The largest hoard from Gungeria 
(Madhya Pradesh) comprises 424 
pieces of copper objects and 102 
thin sheets of silver. The main types 
of objects are various kinds of celts, 
harpoons, antennae.swords, rings 
and anthropomorphs. We find that 
harpoons, antennae swords and 
anthropomorphs are basically confined 
to Uttar Pradesh while various kinds of 
celts, rings and other objects are 
found from such diverse geo.gi'aphical 
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Fig. 7,5 Copper Hoard Objects 
L Anthropomorph, 2-3. Antennae SuMords, 
4-5, 7 Harpoons, 6, Ring, 8-11, Celts, 
12-13 Bar Celts 


a:reas as Rajasthan, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, West Bengtd and 
Maharashtra. Scientific analysis of 
these copper objects show that they 
were made in open or closed moulds. 
These are generally made of pure 
copper, although veiy insignificant 
quantities of alloys have been noticed 
in some. The source of metal for these 
copper hoards appears to tlie Khetri 
copper mines as well as hilly regions of 
Almora District in Uttaranchal. 

The Copper Hoards include 
weapons and tools as well as objects of 
worship. The heu’poons and antennae 
s words are likely to have been used as 
weapons, while various kinds of celts 
and axes may have been used as tools. 
Bar celts appear to have been used for 
mining ores. The anthropomorphs, 
weighing quite a few kilos and 
measuring upto 45 cm. in length and 
43 cm. in width, were possibly objects 
of worship. Even today all over northern 
India tiny anthropomorphs of the 
size of 4-10 cm. are worshipped as 
Slhani devata. 

It is difficult to say as to who were 
the authors of these Copper Hoards. 
In the Gangetic plains a few pieces of 
these copper hoards have been found 
associated with Ochre Coloured 
Pottery (OCP), discussed below. 

OCP Culture 

Almost contemporary to the later half 
of the Mature Harappan civilization, 
there flourished a culture in the upper 
Gangetic plains which is identified by 
the use of pottery with bright red slip 
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Fig. 7.6 Ochre Coloured Pottery 


and painted in black. This pottery has 
been found all over upper Gangetic 
plains. During the course of excavation 
in .the region it has been found that the 
.sites yielding this pottery have suffered 
from extensive floods. Many scholars 
think that the entire upper Gangetic 
plains was for some length of time 
submerged under water. The OCP 
people used copper tools and cultivated 
ricf‘, barley, gram and khaseii. The OCP 

shares many shapes with the Harappan 
wiire. 

During the course of excavations. 
Copper Hoard objects were found in 
association with OCP deposit at Saipai, 
in District Etah. Also, from almost aJl 
I he places in Ganga-Yamuna doab from 
where Copper Hoards have been found, 


the OCP has also been found. Due to 
this, some scholars think that the 
Copper Hoards are associated with OCP 
people, in doab. But their cultural 
as.sociation in Bihar, Bengal and 
Orissa is not clear. As mentioned in 
previous section on Chalcolithic 
cultures, .some of the copper hoard 
types, mainly celts, have been found 

associated with Chalcolithic people 
also. 

Besides, there are some other sites 
of the upper Ganga valley like 
Bahadarabad, Nasirpur (Hardwar) 
Rajpur-Parsu (Meerut) Bisauli 
(Badaun) and Baheria (Shahjahanpur) 
from where copper hoards were found 
earlier also yielded OCP sherds in 
subsequent explorations. 


























Exercises 


The CiiALcouTHic Cultures of India 



1. Explain the following: 

Chalcolithic, OCP, Anthropomorphs, Copper Hoards. 

2. Write short notes on: 

(i) Chalcolithic technologs' 

(ii) Important Chalcolithic cultures 

(iii) Copper Hoards 

3. How is the Chalcolithic culture different from the Neolithic culture? 

4. , Describe the religious beliefs of Chalcolitfiic people. 


• Locate on tlie outline map of India some important Chalcolithic sites. 

• Draw on your sketch book some vessels like glass, cups and vase. 
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Chapter 8 


The Harappan Civilization 


At (hr ; 

''M Jits '•lor 

v' Ufs Ik'Vc. aller* fj 


’V Ml '.r ]ji !;ri iu 1947 40 

to ii i: civilization vw.' 
curried ..ni duriiig th(* last oc 
1| :-' pa. liirt i’oinplotelv. 
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The Harappan civilization was 
discovered in 1920-21 following 
the excavations R.D. Banerjce at 
Mohenjodaro and by D.R. Salini at 
1 larappa. Since at that time tlie remains 
of the civilization were found only in the 


.The Har/'iPpan Civilization ” 

Indus valley, it came to be known also 
as the Indus civilization. A culture may 
also be named after the site from where 
it came to be known for the first time. 
Since, it was at Harappa that the relics 
of this civilization were first noticed, it 



Fig. 8.1 The Extent of the Harappaij Civilization nncl its Important Sites. 
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is also known as the Harappan 
civilization. At the time of partition of 
India in 1947, barely 40 settlements 
belonging to this civilization were 
known. Researches carried out during 
I lie last 50 years have altered the 
picture completely. Now about 1400 
settlements belonging to the different 
phases of this culture arc known from 
pail.s ol India, hi terms of pobfical 
botindaries of today, of these 1400 sites 
neativ 925 settlements are in India and 
4/5 in Pakistan. 7'his ancient 
ci\'ilizo I ion of India, like any other, 
cannot properly be studied on the basis 
• if its present day political boundaries. 
The geographical distribution should 
lie its basis. 

The HOO seltlements. discovered so 
far are distributed over a veiy wide 
geogr jphicul area. Its known e.xteul in 
the west is upto Sutkagendor in 
Baluchistan; Alamgirpur in Meerut 
ni.strict (Uitar Pradesh) in the east; 
Daimabad (Ahmadnagar District, 
Maharashira) in south; and Mancia 
(Akhnoor District. .Jarnrnu and 
Kasliinir) in the north, ccivering an 
area ol rilimist 1 bOt) km. east-west 
and MOn kni. north-south. The total 
gcogiaphieuI area over which this 
'■iviliztition llcairished is more than 20 
limes of flu- area of Egspiian and more 
llicin 1,. tilth's ol the anfa of l£g\'ptfcjn 
and Me.'.opotarnian civilizations 
combined It covers an aiea of about 
I2,o0.000 .stj. Ijrn. Tluise setlJements 
are mostly located on river banks. 

When we look at the di.strihufion 
pattern '»} these settlements in terms of 
riv*Ts. we fuid that (i) only 40 
settlements iire located on the Indus 


a.nd its tributaries and (ii) as many as 
1,100 (b0*^o) settlements are located on 
the vast plain between the Indus and 
the Ganga, comprising mainly the 
Saraswati river system which is diy 
today, and (iii) about 250 seltlements 
are found in India beyond the Saraswati 
rive I systcni a number ol them in 
Gujarat, and a few m Maharashtra. 

It is clear from the above 
disti ibution pattern ol .settlements that 
the focus of Harappan civilization was 
not the Indus but the Saraswati 
river and its tributaries which flowed 
between the Indus and theGunga. It i.s 
because of this reason that some 
scholars call it 1 ridus-Saraswati 
civilization, and few prefer the 
nomenclature Saraswati civilization. 

Most of the 1400 settlements 
belonging to this civili2.atiun can he 
classified as small rillages (which are 
upto 10 hectares), a few larger towns 
and small cities (10 to 50 hman-s). Some 
of the settlements like Moheni(xl;irr» (+ 2.50 
hectares), Harappa (+150 hectares). 
Ganavvariwala |+S0 hectares) and 
Rakliigarhi (+80 hectares), Ktdibangan 
(+100 heciare.s), and Dliolavira (+ioo 
hectares) can easily be classed as 
large cities. I’he first live are inland 
centres located appro.xirnately at an 
equidistance in a zigzag pal tern tliai 
covers Indus and Saraswati river plain 
The last two are located in Rann of 
Kachchha. 

Each of these cities were 
surrounded by vast agricultural lands, 
nvers and forest that were inhabited bv 
scattered farniing and pastoral 
communities and bands of hunters 
food-gatherers. 


(i I. 
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Major rxcavalions undertaken at 
the sites of Mohcnjodaro, Harappa 
Kalibangaii. Loihal, Surkolada. 
Dholavira etc. have given us a fair idea 
abi^iii llu- various aspects like town 
planning, economy, technology, religion 
etc. of this civiliZtUion. . 

Town Planning 

The overall layout of the Indus- 
Saraswaii cities is distinguished by the 
orielitiition of streets and buildings, 
accortling to the cardinal directions — 
e.ast-wesl, and north-south. The idea 
of seltleiiicnt planning did not appear 
suddenly with the first large cities but 
was already well established in earlier 
period as has betai reve.aled from the 
e.xe.avations at Kol Diji, Kalibangan, 
I larappa, Rahman Dhcn, Nausharoctc. 
The basic l. tviuil at all rbose settlements 


was established along a grid that wa.s 
defined by large streets running nurth- 
soulli and east-west and fortification all 
around. 

DaiTier it was thought that all cities 
were liaving a standard division into a 
high western citadel and a lower town 
to the east reflecting the division of the 
cities into rulers and the service 
communities, with the crafts 
workshops located in the lower city. 
But this interpretation is not correct 
because large public buildings, market 
ori'Hs. large and small private houses 
as well as crafts workshops have been 
found in all areas. 

Each city comprised a series of 
walled sectors or mounds, oriented in 
dilferent direction. Mohenjodaro. 
1 larappa and Kalibangan have a high 
rec tangular mound on ihe west and 
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MOHENJODARO: CITADEL AND LOWER TOWN 
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cxteiiMve ihoiukI to the iiorih, situth 
unci the east. But at the sites like 
Dholavira and Banavali there was only 
a single walled mound internally 
di\nclecl into three r»r four walled sectors. 

The excnvatioiis at the Marappan 
city sit<"s like Mohenjodaro. i larappa, 
K.itjljangan. Surkotada show that there 
were large gatew'ays at v'arious entr\* 
poijits of the city. These gatewiius are 
seen even in the inner fortification area.s 
also At Dholavira a large inscription, 
possibly a fallen signboard, was found 
'dose to the main gateway, 'fhe letters 
of the inscription are the largest 
example of writing ever discos creel from 
any Harappan city, is made from wliite 
gypsum paste inlay set into a wooden 
plank, 'foil symbols each mea.suring 
approximately .17 cm. high and 25 to 
27 cm wide proclaimed some name 
or title. Mounted above the gateway the 
signboard would have been visible from 
, a longdistance. 

..t t . • •.,1(1 rit Dutldijifi k 

rjie houses built by people usnallv 
show considerable variuiion in the raw 
materials used and the style of 
construction. The most common 
building inatenals in the allurial plains, 
where most settlements are located, 
were mud-bricks and kiln-fired-hricks. 
wood and reeds. However, m rocky 
foothills unci on the Islands of Kutch 
and in Saiirashtra, where stone is 
commonly available, dressed stone 
replat Cl ] bricks. Tlte average size of brick 
used for houses was T'/'>< IS^IO cm. 
but for the construction of fort itication 
walls the size of the brick was of bigger 


size viz. 10>t20>f-l(J cm. Both size.s of 
bricks have identical proportions 1:2:4. 
that the width is double the thickness 
and ihe length four times, the thickness. 

The doors windows were made of 
wood and mats. The floors ol houses 
were generalljMiard-packed earth that 
wa.s often plastered. Balhingareas ami 
drains were made with baked bricks or 
stone. Some rooms were paved with 
bricks or fired terracotta cakes. Very 
few actual roof fragments have been 
recovered. They were probably made 
of wooden beams covered with reeds 
and packed clay. In rare itislanccs 
timber also seems to have formed a 
semi-structural frame or lacing for 
lirickwork. 

» vul’K Cki' Building)' 

Excavations have uncovered many 
types of houses and laiblic buildings 
at both large and small .settlements. 
Most of t he architecture can he groujx-d 
into three categories, with some 
variations: (i) private houses, (ii) large 
houses surrounded by smaller units, 
and (iii| large public structures. 

Considerable variation is seen in the 
size of dwellings, whicli range from 
single roomed tenements to houses 
with courtyards having up to 
dozen rooms of varying sizes. 
Doorways and winclow.s rarely opened 
out into the main street, but faced side 
lanes. The view into the house was 
blot'ked by a wall or a room around 
the Iront door. This was done to protect 
the activities in the central courtyard 
from the view of pa.sscrs-by. This 
pattern is still maintained in 
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Viii:y hoiiSfs w" , .11 1 , asl two 
■i' ' I ail.. ;,,riic iH-hol'i. . think that 
•"ii .- .M'lhr- ho'ises r,a\ l-^vr ht.-on 
' toned I"!' 'nCIS'veie < oTiirnoiilv 
lot' -Ir f»'t'HK.rris M’tlost evcrv'house 

olid in soin. cases 
'• ' ' ‘ cc'.t bathrounis on the 

In ! lloor I he doors won made ’.viih 
oerteo ira ne.s and a bricl-: so. kei se t 
n die ni<'sh.)ld served a.s door fi.vor. 
Some iC die door;- seem lu have h. (.-n 
oaioii'd nnd po...siLi\ carv* d with 
siiTi;>i>‘ irnaiTicrilatior' I lie windo'.vs 
veo. ... first and •.•eond 

I h( tii’lja.’ci I houses wei( sep.iraa d hv 
“ 11 ■ :o\^ •■.pace of “n(» raai s land”. 
/'’IMOSI .ill the big .Mouse: had .i wed 
u it Inn I lieir courtyard. D.*cp gro<-)ve?. 
on tMehii ksat the top edge of the well 
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show fliat ropes were used lo lift tht 
water up. probably with leather ot 
woollen buirkets. 


I.ri several c ilies some large and distinct 
strueiLires have been found Theii 
spec ial uatun is seen in their plan 



Fig. 8.4 The Great Bath orMoheniixJiiin 


and in their const motion. I lore we shal 
eonfiric ourselves only to a few 
sfmeiures. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
leature of the citadel mound at 
Mohenjodaro is the Great Bath. This 
finely built brick structure measures 
12 m by 7m, and is nc£irly 3rn deep 
fiom the surrounding pavement, it 
i55 approaehetl at either end by flights 
of steps. The lloor of the bath was 
const I ucted of sawn bricks set on edge 
ill gypsum mortar, with a layer of 
bitumen sandwiched between the 
inner and outer brick 1 ayers. Water was 
evidently supplied by a large well in an 
adjacent room, and an outlet from one 
comer of the bath led toa high corbelled 
drain disgorgingi n the west side ol the 
mound. Surrour-ding the bath were 
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porticos and sets of rooms, whiJe a 
stairway led to an upper storey. It lias 
bt'cn generally agreed that this bath 
was linked with some sort of ritual 
liathing which has been vciy common 
in Indian life riglit from the ancient 
times till today. 

Immediately to the west of the 
tlreai Batli at Mohenjodnro is a group 
of 2’7 blocks of brickwork criss- 
('fossed by narrow lanes. Overall it 
measures 50 m. east-west and 27 m. 
inirt h-soiith. Somewhat similar 
structures have lieen found at 
llarappa, Kalibangan and Lothal. 
'I'licse structures have b«‘en identified 
as granaries which were used for 
storing grains. To Uie south of grananes 
at llarappa lay working platforms 
consisting of the rows of cireular brick 
platforms. During the course ot 
ex.-avation, impression of a large 
wooden monar was found j.^lai cd in tlic 


centie of one of these circulai briek 
platforms. Such wooden mortars are 
used in many parts of the world to 
remove the husk from the grain. 

.^n important structure is the 
docl-cyard found at 1/Othal. It is ;\ large 
structure measuring 223 m. in length. 
35 m. in width and S m. in deptii. 
provided with an inlet channel (12,30 
m. u’ide) in the eastern wall and a 
spillway. The inlet channel was 
connected to a river. By its side i,s a 2d0 
in. long and 21.6 m wide wiiarf. Most 
scholars have identified this structure 
as a dockyard where ships and boats 
came for loading and unloading of 
goods. In view of the fact that a large 
number of seals have been fouinl in a 
warehouse close to the dockyard, 
scholars think that Lothal was a majoi 
trading centre of the llarappvin 
civilizaliuii. 
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ScrectK and Draitm 

Wf!i laid-oui si reels and side lanes 
• quipped with drains are the most 
ontsianding leauirtfs ol the Harappan 
civilizeUion. 

1 Itc towns were well planned and 
I lie streets cut each other on the right 
angles. Even the width of these streets 
were in a set rat in. If the narrowest lane 
was one unit in width, the other streets 
weie twice, thiice and so on in width. 
Inirther, the civic seaise of people in this 
civilization was such that during ihe 
ht.V'day of Ihe civilization, no 
ei!v.'Uiachnienl on the streets was to be 
seen. Accouling to scholars, such tou n- 
lilanning was not seen e\’en in the 
nineteenth century- London and Paris, 

ICven saioller towns and villages had 
impressive drainage systems. This 
indicates that p(‘ople had a great civic 
s<-iise of sanitation and care for health 
ami hygiene. Small drains made of 
umiit bricks were connected with 
bathing platforms and latrines of 
[invale house.s joined the medium* 
si/.('d drains in the side .streets. These 
drains ran into larger sewers in the 
m:hn street.s w'hich were covered with 
iirieks or dre.ssed stone blocks, 
t’oi helled-arch rlran IS have also been 
Ibund. One of lliem is almost 6 ft. deep 
whii h functioned as main drain taking 
all I he waste waler out (jf the town. At 
regular int<'r\’als along the main sewage 
firains were rectctngular sump pits for 
eollecring waste and these were 
regularly cleaned 

Crafts and Industriek 

Although the ll.nappan civilization is 
rtTev red to as a bronze age civilization, 
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rnnst-|y unalloyed copper was used for 
inanulaciuriiig artefacts, and only 
I arely tin was alloyed in copper to make 
bronze. 1 ools and weapoiLs were simple 
Lrj form. They included flat-axes, chisels, 
arrowhead, spearheads, knives, saws, 
Iazors, and fish-hooks. People als(j 
made i upper and bronze vessels. They 
made small plates and weights of lead, 
and gold and silver jewellery of 
considerable sophistication. 

The Marappans continued to use 
kjiives of chert blades also. Some of 
these cherr blades are Ihe fines! 
examples known from any early culture. 
.A great skill and expertise is seen in 
precious and semi-precious stone 
beads and weights. Long barrel shaped 
cornelian beads (upto 10 cm. long) arc 
the finesl examples of craftsmanship. 

Steatite was used for making a 
variety of objects like seals, beads, 
bracelets, buirons, ve.ssels. etc. but its 
use in making faience (a form of glass) 
is particularly noteworthy. In this 
mateiial binids. amulets, sealings and 
even animal models have been found. 

In the Harappan civilization, gold 
objects occur in the form of beads, 
pendants, amulets, brooches, and 



Fig. S.6 Ornaments 
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D^her small oniami-nts. Tlie Harappan 
gold is of light colour indicating high 
silver conlent. On the basis of alloys, 
it has been suggested that gold may 
have ('ome from Karnataka. Silver was 
relatively more common than gold 
which is indicated by t he occurrence of 
a numher of large vessels ami other 
objects 

Mature Harappan pottery 
represents a blend of the cercimic 
traditi«)n of the pre-l larappaii culture 
of both west of lh(.* Indus region as 
well as of the Saraswati area. The 
pottery lerhrtolog>' was quite advanced. 
Most of the pots were wheel-matle. Big 
storage jtars were also [troduced. Pols 
were beautifully painted in black on the 
bright red surface with geometric 
designs, plants, animals, and a few 
paintings seem to depict scenes from 
stories. 

Mure than 2500 seals have been 
foumi. TIk'sc are made of steatite. Thry 
mostly depict a single animal- imicnrn 
bull, elephant, rhinoceros etc.-but 
some also depict frees, .semi-human 
and human figurines, in some cases 
parlic-ipatitig in a ceremony. 

Shell working was another 
flourishing induslry. Artisans, 
settlements close to the sea 
manufactured shell ornamrmls like 
pendants, rings, bracelets, inlays, 
beads etc., beside objects as bowls, 
ladles and gamesrnen, 

and Comuieice 

In th<‘ Harappan civilization, the 
elaborate social structure and the 
standard of living must have been 


achieved by a highly developed system 
of communication and strong 
economy. In Uiis, intensive agiicultunil 
production and large-scale trade 
played significant roles. In the 
beginning, trade must have been 
internal, i.e. between one zone and 
anotlier, and later external trade also 
developed. Agricultural produce, 
industriaJ raw material, like copper 
ores, stone, semi precious shell.s etc. 
were traded. Besides the raw material, 
finished products of metals (pots and 
pans, weapon, etc.), precious and .senri- 
prerious stones (beads, (lendants, 
amulets etc.) ornaments of gold and 
silver were al.so traded to various rireas. 
Copper may have been procured frrmi 
Klietri mines of Rajasthan, chert blades 
from Rohri hills of Sindh, carntrlian 
beads from Gujarat and Sindh, lead 
from south India, lapis-lazuli fmm 
Kashmir and Afghanistan, iurquoi.-;<- 
and jade from central Asia or Iran, 
am«*rhyst from Malinrashlni. and agate, 
chalcedony, and carnelt.in from 
Saurnshtra. 

Tiic occurrence of mature 
Harappan seals and other ariiTacts 
in eontemporary Mesoi»otamian 
civilization, and some of the 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian objects in 
Harappan civilization, and the 
evidence of Mesopiitamian documents, 
establish that the Harappans hail 
trading relationship walh thai land. 

V.'fights and Measure? 

The trade, both long as well as short 
distance, implies a regulation of 
ex<-flange anti of weights and measures. 
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Ilarappaij weights and measures were 
cubical and spherical in shape and 
were made of chert, jasper and agate. 
The weights proceed in a series, first 
doubling, from 1,2,8, to 64, then 
gon\g to 160; and from then on in 
decimal multiples of sixteen, 320, 640. 
lt)00. 6400 (1600x4), 8000 (1600x5) 
and 128,000 (i.e. 16000 x 8). 

Interestingly, the tradition of 16 or its 
multiples continued in India till 1950s. 
Sixteen chhatimk made a sc% and 16 
aiiiuis made one rupee. The measures 
of length was based upon a foot of 
3 1 .6 cm. and a cubit of 51.8 to 53. 6 cin. 

Tran&ec-i jnd Travel 

ktf>reseni.i'ions of ships and boats 
are found on some seals and as 
graffit' an pulrery from llarappa and 
.M‘ b'njodaro. t(*rracotta model of a 



Z>'(»o/ depicted an 
Fig. 8.7 Modes of Trunapurt 


.slop or a boat, witl^j stiok-impr<-ssed 
.so( ki.-t for the mast and eyeholes for 
fi.xingoars has been found from Lothal 
The boats depicted «)n seals and 



. Tiifc. Harappan Civilization 

pottery resemble the ones used today 
in Sindh and Punjab areas. Travel and 
transport were carried on through 
ships and boats. For the overland 
transport bullock-carts and pack 
animals like bull, camel, a.ss etc. were 
used. Thelerracotta models of bullock- 
cart and cart tracks found on roads 
from various sites indicate that carts 
used in those days were in size and 
shape practically like the present day 
ones. 

/Vgriculture 

I'hc granaries at some Harappan cities 
clearly suggest that cereals were 
produced in such large quantities that 
not only were all the immediate needs 



Fig. S.S 7hi Plough Field Excui'an. d at 
Kalihcirujan 


of 1 ople duly met with, but there was 
also tmough reserve to face any fujurc 
L inergf ncy. 

The principal cereals scern to have 
been wheal and barley Rice, though 
known, was a favoured grain. Six 
varieties of millets including ragi. 
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Ancient India 

kodon, sanwa, and joLvar were 
cultivated, as also peas and beans. 
Remains of rice have been found 
mainly from Gujarat and Haryana 
areas. Other crops include dates, 
varieties of legumes, sesame and 
mustard. Fragments of cotton cloth 
found at Mohenjodaro and otlier sites 
show that cotton was also grown. 
Cotton has been found at Mehrgarh at 
least 2000 years before the mature 
phase of the Civilization. I'his is the 
oldest evidence of cotton In the world. 

Agriculture was generally practised 
along the river banks most of which 
were flooded during the summer and 
monsoons. The flood deposited ever/ 
year fresh alluvial silt which is highly 
productive and for which no major 
furrowing and certainly no manures 
and irrigation are required. The 
cultivated field excavated at Kalibangan 
(period I) shows crisscross furrow- 
marks indicating that two crops were 
grown simultaneously. This method is 
followed even today in tire Rajasthan, 
Haiyana and western Uttar Pradesh. 

For tilling fields, wooden plough 
with a copper or wooden plouglishare 
was used. Terracotta models of 
the plough ! ave been found at 
Iviohenjodaro aj dBanawali. Hai-vesting 
of crops would have been done with 
copper sickles as well as .stone blades 
hafted in wood. 

The range of .animals domesticated 
by the Harappaji people is quite large. 
Rones of several animals have been 
imind ill excavations. Skeletal remains 
iiudvide sheep, goat, bull, buffalo. 

■ ' , Tiant, camel, pig, dog and cat, which 


were all domesticated. A large number 
of animal have been depicted on the 
seals. These include sheep, goat, 
humped bull, buffalo, elephant, etc. 
Bones of wild animals like spotted deer, 
sambhar deer, hog deer, wild pig, etc. 
are also found which evidently were 
hunted for food. Several types of birds 
as well as fishes w'ere also hunted for 
food. 

The bones of camels have been 
found in large number from various 
sites but the animal is not depicted 
on seals. Bones of horses have been 
reported from Lothal, Surkotada, 
Kalibangan and several other sites. 
Terracotta figurines of the horse have 
been fovind at Nausharo and Lothal. 
But no unambiguous depiction of 
this animal on seal has .so far been 
found. 

Arts 

A large variety of objects such as seals, 
stone statues, terracotta, etc. are 
superb examples of art activities. The 
most outstanding pieces are a yogi from 
Mohenjodaro and two small figurines 
from Harappa. Bronzes are rare, the 
most famous being a small female 
statue of about 11.5 cm. in height 
identified as dancing girl, from 
Mohenjodaro. Significantly, this has 
been made b}' the lost wax method of 
casting. Dainiabad bronze animals 
workmanship most probably belong to 
Harappan period. The red sandstone 
torso found at Harappa is made of 
detachable limbs aiid head and the grey 
stone torso perhaps shows a dancing 
figure. Both these are so realistic 
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that had they not been found in 
arcliaeological excavations none would 
believe that they belong to the 
Harappan period. 

Ilarappan people produced a large 
number of terracotta figurines which 
W(Mc handmade, 'fhe figurines include 
huiiiaiis, animals, birds, monkeys. 


dogs, sheep and cattle. Figurines of both 
I lumped and humpless bulls are found. 

The largest number of seals depict 
unicorn. But the most artistic 
depictions are the figures of humped 
bull. Other animals are elephants, 
tigers, rhinoceros, ram, etc. Humans 
are also occasionally depicted. 



Fig. 8.9 .'Specimen of Ait from 
Harappan Civilization 
la) Bronze statue - 'Daneincf Girl' 
(b) Terracotta Bulls (c) Terracotta 
Female Figurine (d}J-Icad of a Yogi 
(e) Painted. Jar 
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As for the j'videncc ol paintings \v< 
h.tve it only on pottery Unroriiinalel' 
iio wall paintings, even if iliv-re wen- 
any. have snr\ived. 

1 he language of I iiii at.tpms is at 
[)res<‘ni still unknown and must remain 
so until the Harappan srnpt is read. 
Though several attempts have been 
n'lade hut none has been (uaivincing 
aiul acceptable to all. Some scholars 
connect it to Dravidian languages and 
others to Indo-Ar^an and Sanskrit. 

ThtTC are nearly 100 spcrcimcns of 
llaraiipan signs on seals and other 
materiids such as copper tablets, axes, 
and potteiy. Most of the inscriptions 
on St als are small, a group of few letters. 



S.IO tal Heal piiinilitrily known os Aea 
/’o.so/}Of( (biund(c) (Jthrr:.riihm<iih 
I lurapiKin 


\ few bcai ».'niy one sutgle .sigi' iYu* 
llarappaij .script has 400 tc» 500 si:»n.s 
and its is generally agreed that it is not 
.Jti a'phabelu form of v.rit'ut». S ane 
scholars oj-m that llar.'i-pati 
inscriptions prcotrii a ivg'»sy i ib!i' 
v.Titing system, wlicrea scMCi'n. • of .'‘o 
or more signs would repre^'ciii either a 
complete word, a syllable or a .sinnid 
ami .sometimes even a senlcru i 1/4 
several wtirds and granunalio il 
iiidiiaiois. 'I he script was written Itoni 
rigb.t to left. When the inscription was 
of more than one line it couM be fit a 
line from light to left and set 0110 irom 
left to light. 

There are geneially' two .'isptt fs i)l 
religion: one conceptual 01 pinloso- 
phical, aiul the other, pra» tiv‘'al or 
rilualistic. 'The former is enshrine I in 
metaphysical texts while the laiici is 
rcllectcd in the material l emtiins Since 
we have not been able to decipher tht* 
s* npt it is dilTicult to talk about ilu 
metaphysical aspect, but due to 
abundance of material rem.iini we 
hcive some idea about 1b( otlH-i .iS|»ect 
of the Harappan religion. 

From the available evidence we m.iy 
say that the religion oft he Inrlus peopli* 
comprised; (i) the wnr.ship ot the 
Mothei Godde.ss lii) the wtirvlap of .1 
male deity, probab'y of Siva: (iii) worshi|) 
of animals, natural, semi human or 
fabulous: (iv) worship of ireec in ilunr 
natural ;->late or of their uid’Afiling 
spirits: (\) worship of iniininuilf stones 
or otliff ohjects, of Hnyo un-l 11 * 00 / 
symbo’,, (vi) chremolheism as 
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illii.'H niled in the worship ofllie snored 
’‘iiH-ciiso-hurnors’*; (vii) faith in 
nimilcts an<l elmrins indicative of 
(Uniiniophohid: and (viii) practice of 
i/of/.v. 'fheso clinracteristics suggest that 
ihis religion v. is mainly of an 
indigenous growth and “the lineal 
l>rogenilor of Hinduism", wliioh is 
ohnraclensed l)y most of these features. 

A large number of female figurines 
ol lerracotta have been discovt'red. The 
aoci pled view is that thes(‘ are 
iT“pri‘senLations of ihe Great Mother 
Goddess. .A striking oblong sealing 
found at Harapi)a represents the Marlh 
or Mother Goddess, with a plant 
growing from her womb. Also depicted 
are a man with a knife in hand, and a 
worn.in with raised hands. 

A male deity, “the prototype of the 
liistoric SiiHj," is portrayed on a seal 
with flnce faces, seated on a low throne 
ill the typical posture ofa Yogi, with two 


animals on each side - elephatit and 
tiger on right and rinnoceros and l)ulTalo 
on li ft, and two dec.-r staiuling under 
the throne. The depiction shows Siva 
. Pasuputi. There is also the last 
cllaracieristic of ihe historic Siva in this 
fii^ire, a pair ol horns crowning his 
head with a central hump which 
ap'ipears like the 'n>-i//a or tridenl of the 
Saivas. .Anotlier seal depicts a deity in 
die same jxisture ot a VTV 7 f/, with a Naga 
kneeling in prayer to him witlt uplifted 
hands on < it her side of him. 

Some 'iric/o and yuni like objects 
have been found. Some scholars opined 
tlial these were not lingti and ip.-fiis but 
gamesmen. Howe ver, the find of a 
terracotta piece from Kalibangan 
having lingo and yoni in one piece, like 
the ones in the historical jieriod. show 
that these were li};ga and yoni mcviiit 
for worship. Whether the\ ••re 
worshipped indcpendcMilly o .re 
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symbolic representation of Siva and 
Sakti respectively, cannoi be 
ascertained. 

There is also evidence of tree- 
worship in two forms. In one, the tree 
was worshipped in its tiaturaJ form. In 
the other, what was worshipped was not 
the tree but its indwelling spirit. 
A remarkable seal found at 
M o h e nj o da ro re p rese r-1 s a d e i ty, 
standing between two branches of a 
jv'pul tree, fhe worship of the deity is 
indicated bv a line of seven human 
ligures and by the figure of a half¬ 
kneeling suppliant with long ha;r, 
behind whom is a goat, with a human 
face. The continuance of this religious 
tradition is lound ni the sculpt tires 
of Bharhut and Sanchi showing 
tl ie Ynkshis as Diy'ads. 



Fig. 8.12 (a} rciracotta Yogic Figurines tn 
different .Asanus (hi Seal Depicting a Yogi 
(c) Suiastika 


Evidence of animal worship is also 
found in tlie animals represented on 
seals and scalings, or in terracotta, 
faience, and stone figunnes. Einstly, 
there are mythical and composite 
creatures: e.g. human faced goal or 
part ram or goat, part bull and pan 
elephant, three-headed chimeras, semi- 
humaa semi-bovine creatures. The 
most common depiction an seal is 
unicorn, which is perhaps mythical. 
Thirdly, there are the natural animals, 
such as (i) the water buHalo, (ii) the gam 
or Indian bison, (ill) the Indian humped 
bull or zebu, (iv) the rhinoceros, (v) a 
shori-borned hum pleas bull |vi) the 
tiger, and (vii) the Indian elephant. In 
Inter period some of these animal figure 
as the vehicles of Hindu deities, e.g. the 
bull of Siva, the lion of Durga, and the 
huflalo ot Yama, the elephant of Indra. 

A large number of ‘fire-altars* 
have been found from sites in 
Gujarat. Rajasthan and Haryana. At 
Kftlibangan, Lothal, and Banavvali a 
number of ‘fire-altars’ have been 
lound which seem to have been used 
as sacrificial altars. Besides these the 
Su'ciatikci. a .sacred .sjnnbol with I lindus. 
Buddhists iiiid Jaina has been depicted 
on seals, painting tmd gralTui, etc. 

There is yet another aspect of the 
Harappan people that needs 
consideration. A large nuinl.>er of 
terracotta figurines depict the 
individuals in various yogic postures 
(asanas) indicating thereby that the 
Harappans practised yoga. 

Social Stratification and Political 
set up 

1'he [Tarappan society seems to have 
been divided into three sections, viz. an 
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t'lilt* cIbvSs associated with the Citadel, 
a well-to-do middle class, and a 
relatively weaker section, occupying 
I he lower town which were generally 
fortified. Some of the craftsmen and 
labourers resided out.side the fortified 
area. Whether these divisions were 
based purely on economic factors or 
had a socio-religious basis we cannot 
say. At KalJbangan it appears that the 
priests resided in the upper part of the 
citadel ahd performed rituals on fire 
altars in the lower part of it. 

It is difficult to be sure of the Idnd 
of political setup t hat prevailed at the 
time of the Harappan ci\dUzation. An 
Indus empire is often talked about, 
implying that the entire area was 
administered from one capital, with a 
lew regional administrative centres or 
provincial capitals. However, it is also 
possible That there were several 
independent states or kingdoms each 
with cities like Mohenjodaro in Sindh. 
Ilarajjpa in Punjab. Kalibangan in 
Kajaslhan, Lothal in Gujarat as their 
capitals. It may be recalled dial during 
the first millennium B.C. though 
the archaeological culture all over 
northern India was almost the same, 
yel the area was divided into sixteen 
Mnliajanapadas each independent 
wit h its own capital. 

Disposal of th*- Dead 

Scattered burials, as well as discreet 
cemeteries, have bi-cn found at many 
major sites. The skeletal remains are 
few in comparison to the size of 
settlements and the population that 
may have lived on them. Obviously, 
cremation was also practised. This is 


proved by many cineraiy- urns or other 
recreptacles containing calcined human 
bones and a.shes together with vessel 
offerings for the use of dead person 
in the next life. Only certain groups 
practised burials. The general practice 
was that skeletons were placed in an 
extended position with the head 
towards the north. Earthen pots 
containing food grains, etc, were placed 
in the grave and, in some cases, the 
body was buried with ornaments. 

Chronology 

When the Harappan civilization was 
first recognised in 1920s the dating 
was done mainly on the basis of the 
findings of Harappan seals in Ur and 
Kish in Mesopotamia. On that basis 
Marshall suggested that Harappan 
civilization flourished between 
3250 and 2750 B.C, Wheeler dated 
it to 2500-1500 B.C. Since tlien radio- 
carbon dating method has been 
invented and on the basis of radio¬ 
carbon dating of this civilization 
following chronolo©’’ emcj'ges: 

Early Harappan Phase : c. 3500 - 260t) B.C. 
Mcihire Harapi>an Pliaae • a 2600- 1900 B.C. 
U te Harapiian Phase • r. 1900-klOO B.C. 

Speaking of the Mature Harappan 
peiiocl, 7t)() years is ati extremely long 
time, spanning nearly 30 generation.s. 
.Many changes in .social organisation, 
politics, language and even religion 
would have taken place during 
this long period. We know that in 
contemporary Egypt ami Meso¬ 
potamia many kingdoms rose and 
fell within a period of ev'cn 100 years. 
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A her aboil I I'JOO B.C. rhe 
■ iinironiiiiy of rhe Harappan civiliziilion 
weakeiu'cl and regional varialions 
stprtcfl emerging. 

John Marshall and many olher 
scholars, on the basis of eviclenoe 
available from' the sites along the Indus 
river, felt that this’civiliication declired 
due to environmental degradation. The 
cutting of forests for agricultural land 
and limber for fuel and over- 
exploitation of resources, etc. resulted 
in the kind lo become banen and in the 
silling of rivers. Due to all tins. Hood, 
drought and famin<* must have liecxiine 
a recurring feature which nnalh k-d to 
Its decline. Wheeler vvlio daiefl the 
Harappan oivilizali<>n betwten 2500 
and 1500 B.C. o)':ned tit u it was 
destroyed by the 'Itaiiibarian' Aryans 
who came lo India i'l iboiit 1500 Et.C 
Later rt-serirches pro\ t d that Wheeler's 
thesis of Ar%'an being desiroytTv of the 
Harappan civiliaifica w is n ir.vih. In 
fai-t. Ihrre is no archaeological or 
bi( il< 'gii 'al evidence k ir inv -ision or mass 
migialinn from west or central .Asia to 
the Indus or Saras\v,-iii valti vs between 
5000 and yOO B.C. .All skeletons lou.'iri 
during tltjs periofl belong to ih<' surne 
group (.(f people 

I'he lldrappati cu ili/r.ii loii was 
spread over a large area, and ihceauses 
ol its deeline in all the regions can not 
be one and the same. Witile in the 
Saraswati region it declined mainly due 
lo .shifting of river channels, along the 
hiilus it declined largely due to 
recurring Hoods. The rainfail declined 


s () 


agriculture, the main economic 
resource. With ihe decline in eeonomic 
conditions all olher institutions like 
trade and commerce, administrative 
and political structures, civn 
amenities, etc, also declined over a 
period of time. 

However, it must be emphasisi'd 
that Harappan civilization did not 
disappear suddenly. Archaeologital 
evidt.-ncc shows that the decline was 
grpidual and slow wltich is witnessed 
over a period of almost six hundred 
years front c. 1900-1300 B.C 

Luu- H'lrappun ClultUiei 

Once llie decline of Ihe Harappan 
civilization set in what we see is the 
gradual disappearance of hallmarks ol 
urban phase of this civilization 
heaiures such its (own-planning, griil- 
patterns, drainage system standard 
weights and measures etc. slowly 
disappear and a kind of ruralisarion 
takes place with distinctive regional 
variations. Three regions can be 
broadly detected - fi) notth Intlian kite 
Harappan culture which includes the. 
areas of Punjab. Harayaiia, western 
Hi tar Pradesh, Rajasthan, and 
Piikistari part of I\injab; (ii) Guiarat 
and Ma.harashtra and (iii) Baluchishm. 
These cultures interacted witli the then 
twistingChalcoUlhi.: cultures ofdiflereni 
regions. 

In ail these three areas certain 
residual features like some shapes of 
pottery, bronze tools, beads and other 
smaller objects provide their link with 
Harappan civilization. Though Ihc 
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Things to Do 


The HAKAPf'^^• Civilization ^ 


Harappaii civilization disappeared by 
about 1300 I3.C.. number of cultural 
trails developed in this civilization can 


be seen as a pan of our daily cultural 
and material life, as we shall see in the 
next chapter. 


Exercises 


•t. 

.s. 

h. 

7. 

H. 

o 


Discuss the extent ami .settlements of the Haroppnn civiliz.itiitn. Why is it 
ealleil ilie Hjirappan ei\'ili;;ation? 

Describe the cluiracterisric leatwres of town planning »if the Harappan 
civilization. 

Describe the developnieiiis in the nelcl of eraft.s and indu.stneb during the 
Hui.ippan period. 

Write a note on the < imiact ol Ilarappnns with t'onteinporary civiltzaijnris. 
Discuss the economy of the Hjira|ipnns. 

Desciibe the art and architect lire during th** Harappan period. 

De.scritic the religious beliefs of the Harappan people. Mention some of tlie 
characteristic leatures of Harappan religion w hu h are still rontinuing. 

Wha< were the causes for the decline of the Haiapiiatt civilizjiiion? 

Write short notes on. 

(i) C’lironologj- of the Harappan civilization 

(ii) Uitc Harappan culture 

(iii) Harappan weights and measures 

(iv) Harappan script 



■ On an Outline Map show Hu exlcnt of the Harappan civilization with 
some iinporiani sites. 

• C^ollecf photographs of seals and make a , hart of .signs and llgurcs of il ese 
seals. 
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Chapter 9 




The Vedic Civilization 


The Vedas are any ir-dividual religiuns work 

nor a collection ol definite rmtiiher of books compiled 
cU <1 ]Jilltici.ilai bnu . ii^ * VA'd:* lljeratiiie Iiad ^j'O'vn 
in Myc course of rio! ', ccrduries and was handed 


iiown trom gener: i‘« n a '^neration by word of 
mouth. 
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The Vkhk Civiu/ation 


Bekore we proceed to discuss the Vedic 
ci\ ilb'otion it will bt? useful to have some 
id(\o about its source - the Vedic 
litj'iature. The most important 
source are the Vedas. Veda means 
“knowledge”. The Vedas are tieither 
any iiTdividual religious work nor a 
collection of definite tiumber of books 
•-•(Jinpiled at a particular time. The Vedic 
literature had grown in the course of 
many centuries and was handed rlown 
from generation to generation by word 
of mouth It consists of three 
successive classes of literars'creations. 
S(jme of these still exist, but many iiave 
been completely lost for ever. These 
three classes are: 

1. The Vedas: A colled ion of hymns, 

} I layers, charms, litanies and 
sacrificial ffprmulae. There are four 
Vedas, namely: 

(i) RifjVeda - a collection of 
. hymns 

(ii) Sameeda - a collect ion of 
songs mostly taken from 
Rig Veda 

(iii) Yajurvedu - a collection of 
sacrificial formulae 

(iv) Athawaveda - a collection of 
spells and charms 

The - Vedas formeci the earliest 
segment of Vedic literature and 
amongst the Vedas. RigVeda is the 
oldest. 

2 The Brahmanas : These are prose 
texts which contain details about the 
meaning of Vedic hymns, their 
applications, stories of tlieir origins, etc. 
In u way these contain details about 
rituals and philosopliies. 


3, Aranyakas and Upanishads: 
These are partly included in the 
Bmhniaiue. or attached there to. and 
partly e:dst as separate works. They 
embody i>)iilosophicnl meditations of 
tlie hermits and ascetics on soul. god. 
world etc 

The Drahjnanas, the Aranyakas 
and tbie Upanishads are attached to 
one or the other of the four Vedas. 

Authorship of thi: Vedic Literature 

Although the hymns are attributed to 
ri.slits. pious Mindus have always laii} 
stress upon their divine origin. Thus, 
the Vedas arc called upaumsheya (not 
created by man) and niUfa (existing m 
all eternity) while the dshis are known 
as inspired seers who received the 
ri.'antnis Irom the Supreme deity. 

Age of RigVeda 

J he date tif RigVeda and Vedic liieraiurt 
has formed the subject of keen and 
protracted controversy. Max Muller, 
who first dealt with the ciuestion. 
began with the age of Buddha and 
arbitrarily assigned 20U years to 
tlie development of each of the three 
Stages of Vedic literature and thu.s 
c.ime to the conclusion that RigVeda 
must have been composed around 
12U0-1000 B.C. When cjnestioned and 
criticised by iiis contern|ioraries like 
W.D. Whitney for his totally arbitrary, 
unscientific and unacademic method. 
Max Muller confessed that he was 
merely speculating and stated: 
“whether the Vedic hymns were 
composed 1000,1500 or 2000 oi 
3000 B.C., no power on earth will CA’cr 
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•k-U-miinr”. li may. in pasiiiiig be aiaitd 
lhal iVj.'ix Muller as a true Chiistian 
believed in the genesis slories of th<.' 
ISibiL* and t liat tlie world was created in 
40()'i B.C. We have seen in Chapter .S 
that the origin of the eartli goes back to 
about 4600 million years and the origin 
o) hnmuns tiiemselves goes b.aek fro 
uboul 4.2 million years. 

Similarly, on the analogs’ of the 
language of Aucstci, some scholars 
opined lhal the date of RigVerln may 
l.u* 1000 i.t.C. But the fart that some of 
the V'edie guds namely Indra, Varun.a, 
Miua and the two Nasaiva.? are 
mentioned in Boghaz-Koi (Asia Minor) 
inscription ol 1400 B.C. prov'c that 
h’igVcda must liave come into existence 
much before that date. The Boghaz- 
Koi inscription records a treaty between 
the Hittite and rhe Mitanni Kings and 
the.se gods are cited as witness to this 
treaty. e.xacUy the way even today oath 
is taken in the courts and on 
assumption of a public office in the 
name of god, 

Ba) Gangadhar Tilak. ojj 
astronomical grounds, dated RigVeda 
lo iSOOtt IhC. According to Hannon 
■ 'acolii Vidic civilization noun.-ln.il 
hi fween 450U B.C. and 2500 B.l. atifl 
ih*’ ''iaiithiius weie composed in the 
latiei half of ihe period. Famous 
Baiiskj it ist, Winiernitz fell that the 
RigVciJa wa.s pr- ibal>ly composed in the 
third inillenniuni B.C. R.K Mookeijee 
opined that on a modest computation, 
we stioulcl CiMDc to .^ 301 . p. :* as the 
lime ..( RtgV.-.ur i. . Pandc also 
• .i.o.rs } I* ’Ll B.C. or even 
e.ii lid 
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From the 

names ol rivers, mountains and regions 
mentioned in RigVeda we have a clear 
idea of tlie geographical area in which 
RigVedic people, who called them.sclvi’s 
.Aiy'ans. lived. I’he Nodisukta hymn of 
the R/gFedu mentions 21 rivers which 
include rJie Ganga in the east and the 
Kubha (Kabul) in the west. .A.I1 rivers 
like the Yamuna. Saraswati, Sutlei, 
Ravi. -Ihelum and Indus located 
bttween the Ganga and Kabul rivers 
are mentioned not arbitrarily but 
serially beginning IVom the east i.e. 
Ganga to the west i.e. Kiihha. In the 
north, the RigVeda mentions (he 
Hinialavas and Mujavant mountains. 
It also mentions ocean {sarnudra) m 
connection with rivers Sindhu and 
Saraswati falling into ocean. The ocean 
is also mentioned in the conte.xf of 
foreign trade. The RigVedic geography, 
i l'.erefnre, covers present-day western 
H11 .0 r Pradesh, HaryanaPunjab, 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, whole of Pakistan 
<rtd south Afghanistan. 

The territory 
known lo V'edie peojjle was divided into 
a number of states—republics and 
uionarciiical. The battle of ten kings, 
gives ii.amcs ol ten kings who 
pai licipaied in a war against Sudas 
who was Bharata king ofTritsus family. 
The ten kings were of the states of 
1 urus, fadus, Tuiwasas, Anus and 
Druhyus along with five others viz 
Alinas. Pakhtas. Bhalanas, Sibis 
and Vishanins. The battle was fought 
on the bank of Pamsliani (Ravi) and 
Sudas emerged victorious. In the 
context of another battle of Sudas. 
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/'Vy.’i tU: iiuiitioriN pfopic ynd kings 
lik - ^ii.js ^igrus. V'ykshiis «'tc Flu* 
■ Tii ;t’as who tv vc fhthr name to the 
will I ruiiiiliA t‘ iv<aroO'a/.s/<u’, a?r 
Ihi- most iniporuu;: peop)-'- of ihr 
/vf(vV'w/n. riu*’. vvt'n* scnlrti in tb«* 
n‘i;i.)n Het’Vffn the Saraswaii and 
^ iniuna. bl.nilarly (Ik* Riyicila givt-s 
I hi Im'aLtdii »)r oiht'r ptopU’ like (he 
J^uriis in th< legion of Kumlcshcli i. 
'll - I ■ It suf i-osi of Ravi, the Alinas, ll’ie 
Pakhta-.. (lie l^halanas and the Sibis 
of Indus uplo Kabul river and 
so on. 

The struggle for suprinnacy 
among dilTeren! kings and republics 
ehiiM's was a part of the evolutionary' 
pnx'ess louards tlie formation of a 
largcT political entity. 

V5,.to. The 

political .strui ture of RigVedic India 
may he traced in the following 
ascending or(l<-r: 

(i) The Painily [kuUi] 

(li) The VilLage (yrnniu) 

(iii) The Clan (t’/s) 

|iv| The People (/Vaiu) 

|v) Fhc Country (ras/rfm) 

n'u/a Ifannly) was the smallest unit, 
It ini lulled all the people living under 
the same roof (pn/ro). An aggregate of 
sevifal faniilir's made up the yrntna liki* 
today, and its headman was railed 
cjraniini. The next larger formation was 
called the n/.s, under the head eaJled 
Lirger than ris was jan't. 
Regarding /Vmn we get mention of 
paiu'hainuah and of people called 
Yadus. {Ydilt^njanaha) and Rharatas 
IBhunitaJcinaha). The king is also 


I tM**d the protecmi jf die or 

;>» opic. Above the juna was raahtra. 

I e the Country^. 

The btnd!i.ajy monarchy wa.s the 
e.i)/mal form of Government but an 
cli'cied king also finds menlion. We also 
li'car of chief:., democrat ic-irllv by 

the assembly of peopK [jana). 

The kingdoms {'ashtni w'erc 
generallv .small stale.s mleil by kings 
(ra/o/jo) but the word samrat docs 
indicate that some of iliem must have 
h.'td bigger kingdoms and enjoyed 
position of greater authority and 
dignity, mai'kedly different from others. 
The king administered justice with the 
a.s.sistance of piirohita anti other 
olTicials. For his services the king was 
paid hdli Ivolimtary gift or tribute). The 
hah came to the king from his own 
people and also from defeated peopk:. 
Theft, burglary, robber)-, atid cattle 
liliting were the principal crimes which 
w'cre strongly dealt with by the 
adminisiration. 

Among the important royal oflleials, 
were the purohita (chief priest and 
niinisier), senani (army chief) and 
cjrumini (head of village). We licar also 
of dittos (envoys) and spies (spas), 
Tlii'i'e must liave been many otliers, 
W'hoarc not mentioned in the literature. 

Great prominence is given in the 
RipVcda to two popular assemblies 
c-jited sohfia and sutuiti w.hich seem to 
have formed in t ss^-nttal feature ol the 
gover nmt n*. Wc jiossess no definite 
iiiformation atiout the corTipo>'non of 
tide either, or the disUnciion Ixfwet n the 
two. Most probably tin stwud, which 
iiiainly Icnll with policy decisinr, .-md 
political business, included common 
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iv'opir' uhilr the sabha, less politKal 
in chnraeti r. was a more select bocl^ of 
tile Lilders or Nubles 

It was through t hese two us.scniblies 
that the will of the people on important 
mafieis of the ros/itra was e.\j>ressed. 

Society: The RigVedic society 
comprised four varnas, namely 
IBrahmana, Kahatnya, Vaisya and 
Sudi i, riiis elassificalion ofs<K;iely was 
liased on ilv; •'''cupalion of uiJividiials. 
The leachci and priests were called 
Brahmanas, rulers and administrators 
kshatriyas; farmers, merciiants and 
hankers vaiayas, and artisan and 
Uih(»im r.s cis stidras I hese vocations 
’ver«' folif.wed hy persons according to 
their ability and liking, and the 
occupations had not become hereditary 
as they b< cnm(.« later on. Memliers of 
the same faniilv took to different 
prolession.s and belonged to different 
varnas is well illustrated by a hymn of 
tlic RlgVeila (i\. 112). In tliis hymn a 
fiersoii says. 

I aw a siiHjet; 

niy fatiu’i js a pbijsician, 

niy mrit/rtr is a ynnder of coni: 

hai'iruj various occupations, 

fiesiriny riciies we remain (in I'nc 

world) like catdc (in the stalls). 

• It is, theiefore. clear that there was 
freedom and mobility for the adoption 
of a profession and the idea of 
hcrediliir\' trades and occupations was 
nut envisaged in the society. 

The unit of society w-as family, 
primarily monogamous and patri- 
achical. Child marriage was not in 
vogue. I here are a few' references to tlie 


li eedum of clioice in marriage, widow 
could marry’ the younger brother of her 
deceased husband. The wife was 
husl-iand's partner in all religious and 
social ceremonies. The father's 
property was inherited by son The 
daughter could inherit it only if she 
was the only child of her parents. 
Right to property was known in 
moveable things like eattJe. horse, gold 
and ornament and so also in 
immoveable iiroperty like land and 
house. 

EducatiomThc lioineoftht icachei 
was the school where he tiiughl the 
particular sacred lexi.s. The texts w'ere 
iti the first instance learnt hy pupils 
repeating the words taught by 
their teacher. A great imjjoi lance 
was atlaclied to miunciation ami 
pronunciation. Intense training wa.‘^ 
given to students in oral tradition, li 
was this training and learning whii’h 
sax t^d a huge mass of Veclic literature. 

Food and Drinks: Milk and it-s 
products - curd, butter and ghee - 
formed an important pru-i of the diet. 
There is also mention giTiiii cool:cd w'iili 
milk' {kshira pokamodanaiii).Bi to>\ 
Ichappattj of wheat and barley w:i.. 
eaten mixed w-irh ghee. Not only wen- 
fish, birds, wild animals like boar 
antelopes, and buffalo (pa«d. ftc. eatec. 
Imt on ceremonial occasions tlic meal 
ol animals w'hich were sacrificed, such 
as sheep, goat and bu/fnio etc. was also 
eaten. The cow was alreaily deemed 
ayhnya “not to be killed ". The Vedas 
prescribe a penally of death or 
expulsion from the kingdom tt> those 
who kill or injure cows. Alcoholii drinks, 
sura and soma were also consumed, 
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I hough their consumption has been 
• ■ondemned because of its intoxicating 
eflert. which sometimes gave rise to 
bioih. in the Sahha. 

Kconotnlc Life: The economic 
(lie of (he RigVcdic people centered 
around agricultuje, cattle rearing and 
trade and comineice. Oxen were used 
for ploughing and drawing carts and 
1 lorses for drawing the chariots. Other 
domestic animals were cows, sheep, 
goats, asses, dogs, buffaios etc. 

The RigVfdij attached great 
importance to agriculture. The plough 
was drawn by the o.xeu at times in 
ti-ams of six, eigh t or even twelve. The 
grains were harvested with sickles. 
The manure was also used. From 
various references in the RigVeda it 
appears that irrigation was also 
I jract i.sed; e.xcess of rains and drough t 
is mentioned as damaging the crops. 
The grains aj*e collectively called Yaifa 
Olid dhanya. The later Vedic texts 
menlion ten cultivated Idnds of grains. 

Among the other occupations, 
pottery-making, weaving, carpentry, 
metalworking, leather-working etc. are 
most noteworthy. During Uie RigVedic 
period only copper was used for which 
the general term - ‘ayas' has been 
used. In a later per iod when iron came 
into use, copper and iron came to be 
knowi as lohit ayas and syam nyas 
respectively. 

the trade and traders (vanik) were 
known in the RigVedic era. Barter was 
in vogue. It has been found that ten 
cows were quoted as the price for an 
image of Indra. The conception of money 
can be traced in the mendon of a gift 
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of UlO nishkas. Money-lending was 
also known There is a mention of an 
eigi'ith or a sixteenth part of one being 
paid either as an interest or part of the 
principle. The sea is mentioned in the 
context of trade and ocean wealth, like 
pefirls and shells. 

Religion and Philosophy; During 
the RigVedic time the gods worshipped 
are generally die personified powers 
of nature. The Vedic gods can be 
classified into three categories, namely 
terrestrial (prlthivisthana), aerial or 
intermediate {antaiikshasthana), and 
celestial (dyiisthana). Prithivi, Agni, 
Soma, Brihaspad and rivers belong to 
the first category; Indra, Apam-napat, 
Rudra, Vayu-Vata, Parjanya, and Apah 
(water) to the second and Dyaus, 
Varuna. Mitra, Suiy'^a, Savilri, Pushan, 
Vishnu, the Adityas, Ushas and die 
Asvins to the third. Indra and Varuna 
(the supn^me cosmic and moral ruler) 
steind out, in that order, pre-eminent 
above the rest. Agni and Scania were also 
popular deities. Agni was revered as the 
me;ssenger between the earth and the 
heaven. Further, Agni is the only God 
who is regarded as present among all 
the categories of Gods. 

The Gods are described as bom, yet 
they arc immortal. In appearance they 
are humans, though sometimes Uiey are 
conceived as animals, e.g. Dyaus as 
bull cuid Sun as a swift horse. The food 
of men such as milk, grain, flesh, etc. 
becomes the food of Gods when 
offered in the sacrifice. On the whole, 
the gods are benevolent, some of them 
also had malevolent traits, like Rudra 
and Maruta. Splendour, strength, 
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knovvledg<!, |)risscssioii and truth ere 
mammon attributt-s of tlir dt itirs. 

Prayers Jiod titTering ni iliesc Gods 
were made for niaierictl gains, also for 
enlightennieijl and knowledge. For 
e.\ample, the most popiiUu'mid I'muKis 
Uayatri Muntni is recited dailv by the 
pious Hindus even today. 

Resides the ritualisti' aspe<'t of 
leligion. tI-i<TC is profound philosophy. 
The multiplicity of god" is openly 
tliiesiioned and the tiltimau* unity of 
universe is asserted as; the <Toat'ori of 
one (iod to whom different de.signuf ions 
applictl The creation is deemed as the 
outcome of the sacrifice* made tiv {Jie 
Firnrpt/rji.sba or of evolution Iroiri non' 
being nianifested in t he form of water. 
It is .sfiM that ilirorwuytirbim arose 
from tile* gie*at wiiters. pervading the 
iiiii\orsf and Ibus crei ftd the wav-.s 
mil of eter" dlv pre-(‘X*sting rnaU< • 
lb:*-' hy*nr, d<*vo1ed ti» Visvukaiman 
tell;- us *hnt I ho waters ' on,.lined the 
primordial germ the Coa.ung worlij- 
ef;g. from which anses Visvnk;irrr.an . 
the drsl I'lirii in the univip e the 
ereatiir anil nuiK* - ot the '.'.'oikl I* :s 
now conrorned t,v seicu* c tiMl lif** t'rst 
devi -rx-d i-i addt. (ineofthi t\i<:V^ d;' 
liyn.ns pi.iriled V s ^Theu i.*. .,rM 
ren' ty (cA-nnr s.'-,d W'lOin the ‘ei’es 
sp< il. I'lf m m.tnyv.ay railing M Aen 
y una oj M.itansvan*. 

‘ U»ii; . Ji oi Im ry n -ri 

the Flij.-etii 111 ■ rncrch.'iii I-ifip[^o 
Sassctli, who lived .p. Goa lor live ytrnrs 
Irom A.t). 1 .'ihd to I r>88, was St uek f i ,' 
similanlies lieiween Sunsktit .md 
KurofH^an languages, cspeerially Latin 


and Greek. Later it was further 
el. 1 bo rated by Sir William .Jones .n<d 
many other scholars who were in thr 
service of Fast India Company. dV) 
aceount for similarities between 
European and Indian languages, some 
scholars postulated that Iheanc' stm s 
of Indians and Europeans must at om 
time have lived in ihc .same reguiii and 
spoken the same Language Thev 
called tills Indo EurojH'an language 
and lin ir common homeland as the 
Inf’e Eiirope.nn homeland. SchoLip. d. 
not. .igrci’ciboLil niany oftJieii linguist*< 
propostiions. However, the problem 
witf. till original hornelani o’ im 
Arytins is still a matter ol debate anil 
lhei( i.s a great divergi n*-e of opinion 
Variou.s scholars iiave propooniled 
different bomeland.s like Stepfv of 
c«niral .Asia, smuhern Rus.'<t:i 
•'i»ulJiem Europe. Gerinany, Chai'*f 
lui kisian or even MeditcnancHn ai '-a 
ike f’alestine and Israel, almost when* 
eveepl India where the Ve-iir languai’.e 
■ UM.I It'S literatiii «.* found tlv Inil 
e.xpression and cnilined die Ion " • i 
‘sr}-.< fjo jjQ( agree also regarding 
the time of then migration to varioU ' 
arM.s like India. Ivunisi.a, w.Meni As..i 
and Furopc vSem. thaik that lin 
.A killc, spread uJnng with lh< spreail 
\>t Nis>liihic lagTicullur.- about ‘lOnO 
, ago) wfiiie otiicr.s link it with th< 
sraciul of Rrot;.*e Age 

The oldest surviving records nl r ic 
Aiymtis is tJi. PigW r\, ; he RujW cUi 

does r,oi give even .'in inkling ofnnv 
migi.,ition of Arvao' from aiu oihcr 
area U doe', not even hiivi a faint 
merniiiy ol .oiy such migratio.n. It doe.s 
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not liavc any knowledge even of the 
geography beyond the known 
boundaries of Ancient India. Some 
scholars think that Aryans came to 
India around 1500 B.C. Max Muller 
thought that even 1200 or 1000 B.C. 
date could be assigned to this event. 
This was because Max Muller as a true 
Christian believed in Sfijleaccording to 
which the world was created on 23rd 
October 400-1 B.C. and thus tlie entire 
human history has to be fitted within 
I he 6000 years. 

Many scholars think that tlie Aryans 
weif; originally inhabitants of India 
and did not conic from outside. It has 
Ix'cn argued by such scholar's that there 
is np .irchaeologicaJ or biological 
evidence which f nuid establish the 
ai'rival of my new people from outside 
!)etwecil .SOOO IkC. and «U0 B.C. This 
would mean that ifat all llierewasany 
migration of Aryans or for that matter 
of any, other people, in India, it may 
.have taken place at- least eight or nine 
thousand year's ago rrr afier 800 B.C. 
lo both of which there is no evidence. 
t'’urt)ier, the skeletal remains found 
from vai-ioirs Harappan sites resemble 
the sUcltons of the modern popirlation 
of the same geogi'aphii al area. 

Hrrapp.in CivUizaLion and 
tb. RjplViii? 

Since the discovery of the Harappan 
civilization many r;ch<jlars have tried to 
identify this with the long literary and 
cullui'nl tradition of India on the one 
hand and tlii' Aryans on the other'. In 
(he very iir'st decarlc of its discovery some 
lii.storians and archaeologists thoughi 


Harappan cicdlization represents the 
Vedic civilization, but the paucity of 
evidence became the main argument 
of the opponents of the theory. The 
researches cari'iedout overc period of 
last 50 years have added a new 
evtdenct'S and have altered the picture 
considerably. 

A critical corrsrderation of the 
evidence oftbe RigVedu will lead to the 
conclusion that reft rcnees it contains 
abt>ut people and their civilization may 
he taken to refer to the Harappan 
civilization. Trie reference Lo RigVedic 
deities in Boghaz-Koi inscription of 
foni-lccnth cenrury B.C. would indicate 
that the RictVeda ii>ns\ed earlier and the 
cLilfiire migi'ated from India to Asia 
Minot in that early age. As has been 
explained in t he chapter earlier, the age 
of the RigVada in its final form should 
t)t placed not later than about 3,000 
B.C. In the following pages wc shall look 
at the similarities and differences 
berwern the RigVedic and Harappan 
civilizations. 

1'he. geographical disti*ibution of the 
1 larappan sues can be seen in the light 
of RigVedic geography also. As we have 
seen in the previou.s section, the 
RigVedic geography extended from 
Afghanistan in the north to Gujarat in 
the south, Ganga in the east to Kubha 
(Kabul) Pakistan in the west. Among 
ali! the rivers in the RigVedu the 
Saraswati is considered lo be the most 
important and sacred and the areas 
around the Saraswati and its 
‘-ributaries were the core culture meas. 
As wc have .seen earlier, the main area 
of Harappan civilization is the 
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Saraswati valley where more than 80% 
of the Harappan settlements are 
located. Thus the RigVedic and the 
Harappan geography are the same. 

The RigVeda refers to hujidreds of 
cities, towns and forts, which are broad 
ipmhvi) and wide [unn], full of kine 
[gomati], of 100 pillars {satabhuji) built 
of stone (asmamayi), and to autumnal 
(saradi) forts as refuge against 
inundations. Indra is known as 
Purandara “Lord of cities''. The 
RigVeda also mentions of business and 
mercantile people to whom it calls 
ounik and patiis respectively and refers 
to the V^cdic people sucli as 'I'urvasa 
and Yadu, as hailing from the sea. 

Most of the animals knovNm to the 
Indus people are also known to the 
RigVeda, such as sheep, dog, buffalo, 
bull, etc. The animals hunted by the 
RigVedic people vere ajitelopes. boars, 
buflalos {gaiir], lions, and elephants most 


of which are also familiar to the Indus 
people. Horse was an importtint animal 
in the vedic period. Horse bones and 
terracotta figurines have beeti found at 
some Harappan sites. 



Fig. 9.1 /i Terracotta Figurine ol' 
Horse from Loihal 


Some of the religious practices of 
the Harappan people are followed by 
the modern Hindus. Worship of pipal 
trees, bull, Siva-lingas is seen in Lite 
Harappan civilization. The knrnamlalu. 



Fig. 9.2 la) A Terracotta Fkiurinv in Namaskar Mudru (b) Pipal Tree (c) Painting Dcuictinq 
Staty of Tlursig Crote" {clIA Terracotta Figurine with Vennillion in the Hair Parting 
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which is scfu in the modern days as 
< )i le ( it I he most aiispicieiiis possessions 
of asioirs, is also foLind in the 
Maivipjxm civilization. A large number 
t'f ligLii ines in various yogic postures 
have also been found. Some lerracolla 
llgunnes ofwtjmen found at Nausharo 
still have Vermillion in their 
^l•u^-pa^ling. This is the most preriftus 
.iin.1 ..a ia*d symbol of married 
Hii'iiu vfomen. A terracotta l..iblet 
tnim llarappa depicts the scene of 
M{ilii:<a sacrifice, reminding us of 
Midiisasm a t n a n iini. 


rii( siorics of the “cunning and 
'iliirsiy < row" are found painleil on 
Murappao vases. The tfii^astikci. tlir 
sacit li symbol af the Himius, is found 
on seals as well as in piaintings. The 
i'tjv aliars seizing as harnna kundas 
o'c also verv a uch a part of the 
I i.a appaii civilizaoon. 

.\s regards metals, ihe Ri(jV<‘da 
l.nnws orn.mieiits of g»)ld {hiraniju]. 


,'V 

.Thk Vkdic CiviLizAnoN 

Th<?se arc earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
anklets, garlands and jewels for the 
neck. We have seen that most of these 
ornaments were also in use by die 
Harappan people. 

Besides gold, the RiyVeda mentions 
another metal called ayas, of whudi 
vessels were made. In RigVeda, ayas 
is used as a general term for metal, hut 
in Athan'ai'edaw'p tlnd the mention of 
lohii ayas and syam ayas meaning 
copper and iron respectively. Scholars 
agree that in RigVedic times only ('ofijocr 
was known and so the term ayas 


denotes . upper. The RigVcda also 
mentions implements of .stone, such as 
sto-ne pulley i.e.. sling-stones. 

The treatment of hair by the men 
and women as mentioned in ibe 
RigVeda al.so bears some resemblance 
to Harappan practice. The hair was 
eonibcd and oiled. There is a mention 
of a maiden wearing her hair in four 
plruts. Men also sometimes styled their 
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hair if. roils, aad ’.rrw t;rai Js, which is 
ail visible ir !he fenarotta l^j^urines of 
till* llar.ippan <av!!i'/.ii(ioti. 

The RiqVeda rctrrs n the weaver 
ain^ to his luoin, the shuttle', the' want 
ar-Ki ihr woof for weaving a noth 
Mrrnains of doth have been tounc' in 
certain l-lirappan .sites and some 
Pi'ures an* shown a.s wearing a rtoth. 

Thr abfwe sirnilaruies, and manv 
others found between th< RigVedicand 
Mantppan civilization have led a 
nundierofst holais to(Xiiiclutle that tiu 
Hiirappru: civilization is the .siune as the 
Vediceiviluiaiion and the Aiwans rlid iK*t 
• onif i-> India from outside. Howevi-r, 
»heie are other scholars who consider 
Vedic cidlurc a.s different from that of 
die Ifarappan civilization 

Tnc whole question of the Arvan 
invasion theory has most aptly 
been summed up by the famous 
anthropologist, Professor Edmund 
Ixiarh of(?ambi id \(; University, In 1990 
in his famous article 'Aryan Invasions 
over Four MiUennia’ published in 
thi book. Culture Through Time- 


AnthnnjolagLr^.if Approctrhes he wmlt. 
'Why do ‘?enous s<diriirs persist in 
lielirving in the Arvan .n\ isiori? ( .) 
Why IS thi-i sort of thing atti-u tivi-? 
Who nuns it attractive? Wiiv h.'is the 
developiiirfu of early SansKnt come 
t«) be so dogmatically a.ssoeiate*' wiiJi 
an Aryan inv.ision? ( .} The di tads ol 
tins theory lit m wnh. this racist 
framework (...; The origi»' myth of 
firitish Culomal iinpenalism lieip<Ai 
Mie elite adinimstratois in tbi; Indian 
Civil Service 1o see themselves as 
bringing'pure'civilizai ion to i rounny 
in which eivilizaiion ol ilu* rnosl 
sopliislicated kind was alr<*a(ly nearly 
6000 year.', old. Here, I will only remark 
that the ludd if this myth on (lu 
rintish middle class imaginniion is so 
si rong that even today. *1*1 years aftei 
the death of Hitler anri I.T ye.irs allei 
lh<* creation of an indepemleni India 
and iiuiepf-ndent Pakistan, the Aiyan 
invasions of the second rniltemmim 
HC an; still treated as if they wi r<- an 
csfabli.shed fact of history (...) The 
Ary'an invasions never happenenci 
at all . 


r\ .’.erclses 

1 (•'.xphiiii the folk.'Wine 

t. Drahmonus. Aronijakaa, Umiuiihtuls, Gran,ini, IJaii, Suhhu, Stirnili, 
ITriJmiagarhfia, KnLi. Rnshtra. 

2. Describe the Vedir: litcruture. 

■ .t. Dc'sciibe die KigVedie geogmphy witli relereuce to nvers and mountain v 
d Dt.scnb^.* the RigVedic states .md their political structure. 

.S Discuss the sock-ly and cconr-my of the HieVidic pt*opIe 
o. Di.sc uss the religion aiio philosophy of Ihe RigVedic period 
7. Discuss (he e\nd< nee {loinnng towards simibrilies between die llanifipan 
and RigVedic cultures. 

H Discuss the tp.iesti</n of Aryan migradon and the agt of RigVvda. 
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Chapter 10 

The Later Vedic Age 

ThF! fi^ur S v\*# It"' 
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We huve seen earlier bo\\ clilTereni 
liraru hes of Vedic lileralure hud grown 
mil uf one aiioUier The lour Vedas 
were followed by the riralaiuttms, the 
Arani/akas and the Up<uusho(ls. 'I'he 
Braffinauas, the earliest ol the Aiyun’s 
lirose literature, explain in derail 
\urious \edie sacrificial ceremonies and 
III -ir origins. Aranudka^ are tlie 
(. oiicUkling portions of the Brafiwanas 
uvui are called so because tin. 
philosophical and ni.v'stical character of 
their Contents retjuircd that they should 
lx* studied in the solitude of tlie araivjn 
or lof'Si. The Arauyaka^ form a 
t'adition rhat cnlininutes in the 
L'pufiishads, the fast phase . if the \'edic 
iiii-rumre. i he h’inVedn broadly deals 
will I rime list ic {Karniakanda) and 
philostiphieal aspects. The ritualistic 
.ispr.'i IS elahikated iu the Broiinian'is 
ond iliH philosophic uspi »•! is 
rbil.ioi uled in the UiKnti.;i}ii.is. 
i'paiiishads do m»i iielicve in tlic 
sat riticial acquiring cep'inomc.s but in 
knmvledge by which delivcratice is 
olu.tineil from niuntiane e\isT.*ri"'e 
th'ough the al:mor|iiion of the 
iMchvidual soul (/Umiiri) in ihc 
ld-s<nil. (Brahma). The two oldcs* 
ami most iinpurtanl of tin- 
(1}futimhods Hie \hi‘ Chhandogya and 
i inhciiJaro uyaka. i )ther imptirlant 
I 'piini.-.iuids incluvle Katliak, Isa. 
Miiua'akii. iYasria. etc. 
tJ-’fjgj.ipliy aiul the New Politie.^l 
Si ales : VVe hnveali>\idy .seen that the 
mem .s< islenieni ofihe RigVt.dn people 
•>v.e. the region oflndus and Saraswan' 
^^.lll(•ys. I Hiring the period ri*).>rcscnieti 
hv the Infer Sam f litas hikI Brahninnas 
die scLLieincnts covered virtually the 


whole of northern India, 'fhe centre of 
civilization now shifted from Saraswati 
to Ganga which now occupies the 
proud place of the most revered and 
sacred river of India. This progress was 
accompanied by another remarkable 
development and that is gradual 
expansion and comsolidation of ins. 
The earlier known /ana like Bharatas. 
Purus, Tritsus, and Tuiwasas ofthe 
RigVedic period slowly were merging 
with other janas and disappearing 
from the scene. In a way gradual 
consi.iJid'ition and e.xpansion of some 
of the slates started taking place. 
Relatively minor janas of RigVedic 
times likf Purus becaiTie more powerful 
and began to play more dominant role 
We no longer hear nf the Anus, 
Dnihyiis. Turvasas, the Krivis. etc 
Becidc'. ihe.se. in the eastern Utiai 
Pruth-sh and Bihar areas also such 
states.IS Kasi. Koseda, Videba. Mag.idhn 
and Ang;: i.liweloped. However, th.-areas 
of south India are nol clearly 
mentioned, Tiie political life bee ana- 
nioif vivid and the struggle for 
SLipP-macy amongdilTerent states was 
of frequi. ni occurrence. The ideal ..t 
universal empire loomed large. 

The expansion of people towards t l ie 
easi ismdicnfed inalegend of.Safu/w/fAu 
Bralutinria - how Videgh Mad ha v 
migruied Iloiii Saraswati region, llie land 
ol Veda Culture, crossed Sadanir.'i 
(modern Gaiidak river), tin- cxisfern 
boi I ndajy f >f Kosala and came ro r he land 
of Vi.leha (modern Tirhul). The te.xfs 
testify the growth of three kingdorn.s. 
namely. Kosala. Kasi and Videha. li may 
be noted that till 1950 no archaeological 
evidence could take the aniiquily ol 



cultures in die Ganga valley prior to 
the sixth century B.C. Thereafter, 
the excavations at Hastinapur, 
Atranjikhera. and many other sites have 
revealed cultures ranging from 2000 
B.C. onwards. 'I'he recent excavations 
at Raja-Nal-ka-Tila in Sonbhadra 
district and other sites have taken 
back the date for use of iron in 
adjoining Varanasi district, ancient 
ICasi, to c. 1500 B.C. Some characteristic 
pottery of post Harappan period arc 
Ochre Coloured Pottery (O.C.P.) 
(c. 2000*1500) Black and Red ware. 
Painted Grey Wtire (c. 1200-600 B.C.) 
etc. By about seventh century B.C.. 
Northern Black Polished (N.B.P.) ware 
came to be manufactured. 

Kuril-Panchala appears to be the 
same geographical region as modern 
western and central Uttar Pradesh. In 
the Upanishads the Kuril-Panchala 
region is mentioned as the seat of 
culture and prosperity. The Panchala 
king Pravahana Jaivali is mentioned as 
daily attending the Panchala patwhad. 
The texts testify the three kingdoms of 
Koscila, Kaai and Videha as seats of 
Vedic culture. Magadha and Anga are 
also mentioned as distant lands in tlie 
Mharvaveda. 'I’he RigVedic Kikatas 
have been identified with Magadha. 
Matsya janapada also gets mentioned. 
In south, Vidarbha (Maharashtra) is 
mentioned. Mudra was located in (he 
I’unjab region, further west is 
associated with Bahlikas, Kesins, 
Kekayas and Kamboja. 

Poliiy and Administration : Side by 
side with the growth of larger states, we 
find that detailed political and 
administrative structure was also 
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emerging. Kingsliip was consolidating 
itsell'as the nonnal form of government 
with the states growing both in number 
and size. The kingship was being given 
the status of divine origin. There was 
also emerging the concept of a Idng of 
kings. Expressions like adhiraj, 
rajadhiraja, samrat and ekrat are 
used in most of the texts. The 
Athawaveda defines ekrat to be the 
paramount sovereign. There also 
developed special ceremonies for the 
anointment of kings, such as the 
Vajpeya, Rajsuya and Ashvamedha. 

Though the monarchy established 
Itself on firm foundations, it was not 
absolute but limited in severaJ xeays. 
Within the framework of kingship, there 
were operating certain democratic 
elements. Tliese were; (i) The people’s 
right in choosing their Idng : (ii) thie 
conditions imposed on lung’s rights and 
duties: (iii) the Idngs dependence on the 
council of his ministers; and the 
a.ssemblies of people, mbha and sarniti, 
as check upon king's absolutism. 

Under no circumstances was the 
king considered the sole owner of the 
kingdom with absolute power over the 
objects and subjects. The king was 
supposed to be only a trustee and the 
kingdom as a trust. The condiiion of 
has holding it was, "the promotion of (lie 
people’s well being and progress”. 
Besides, rhe ministers and officials. 
sahha and samiti played impoiiimt role 
in the administration. The subha 
functioned as a parliament for disposal 
of public business by debate and 
discussion, 'fhe Chief of ihe sahha 
was called sabhnpati the keepers as 
sahhapala and the members as 
sahheya, sahhasad or sahhasina. 
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'I'here were rules which governed 
the debate in sabha and Vajsaneyi 
Samhita mentions that erring members 
wer4;‘ ‘rebuked’. Sabha also seems (o 
have liinctionecl as a court of justice. It 
IS said that, “one who attends the subho 
sits as a law court to dispense dhanriO 
(Justice)”. 

The sawili was different rJian sabhu 
in the function and composition. The 
sabfia was a smaller select body and 
also functioned as the lower court, while 
the snrni.ti was the larger General 
Assembly of the people. Accordingly, 
the latter is referred to as expressing 
the voice of uis (people), which is 
'.'.xplained by the fact that in one 
instance it is the sarniti which chooses 
lire king and in another it withdraws 
I hat clioice for the king’s misdeeds and 
tyriinnv. 

However, the increase in comple.xiw 
in the society and political structure is 
duly rcnected in iTie enlarged entourage 
of the stale. We hetir of new oJTicials such 
as siifo (charioteer), sangrahirri 
(treasurer), bhagaduglia (collector of 
taxes), graiiiini (head of village). 
i^thgpad (chief judge), takslum 
(carpenter), Arshom (chamberlain) and 
several others whose exact function 
cannot be ascertained. Everj'thir.g 
indicates that the administrative 
machineiy was highly organised and 
became an efficient instrument for 
ruling over a large kingdom. 

The liberal spirit of the age is 
retlecred in the following advice which, 
according to the Yajurveda, was 
tendered by rite priest to the king at the 
coronation ceremony; “As a ruler, from 
ihis day onwards, judge the strong and 


weak impartially and fairly. Strive 
unceasingly to do good to the people 
and above all protect the country' from 
all calamities”. 

We find that legal institutions were 
also coming into sharjDer focus. The 
king administered justice and wielded 
the rod of punishment. Among the 
crimes enumerated are theft, robbery, 
adulteiy, incest, abduction, killing of 
man. Killing of cow, slaying of 
brtilimana, drinldng intoxicating liquor, 
treachery, etc. were punishable by 
death. Petty offences were left to “village 
judges”. For evidence, the eve-witness 
was more important than informer. The 
punishments for crime were rather 
severe. The law was also veiy clear on 
the question of inheritance of property, 
ownership of land, etc. The father’s 
property was to be inherited by sons 
alone. The daughters could inherit it 
only if she was the only child or there 
were no male issues. 

Social Systcjii : The gradual political 
evolution was by no means the most 
important factor in the history of 
later Vedic period. Changes of far 
gieater significance were gradually 
taking place in the society and religion. 
In the- RigVedic period society 
comprised four vanias depending on 
one’s profession and within a family, 
members could Ibllow the professions 
ofdilTei-ent vamas. In later Vedic period, 
varnas came to be birth-based ralher 
than [jrofession-based. The proliference 
of professions gave rise to Jatis, But the 
Jan system was not yet as rigid as it 
became during the period of the sutms 
It was somewhere in the middle of 
flexible RigVedic society and rigid 
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society of the Sutra period. Emergence 
( ai jati wus very unusual but perhaps 

not impossible in that age. The RigVeda 
^ ■ describes Vishvnniilra as a rishi but 

Aitarqija Bralvnana mentions him as 
' kslialriya. In the same Brahmana we 
find that rigidity m terms of /at/ is 
coming wp. The j'>osition offourth vama. 
i.e. sudra was made miserable bj' 
^ depriving them of the rights of 
^ performing sacrifices, learning the 
sacrod texts and of even holding landed 
f property. The most glaring evil of the 
jati system, namely, the concept of 
^ untoLichability had not yet reared its 
ugly head. There are instances of 
{ individuals such as Kavasha, Vatsa and 
vSatyakama Jahala who were born in 
( non-brahman jatis but came to be 
known as great brahmans. On the 
( • whole, Jatf had not yet become a rigid 

system, and none of the three factors 
^ which characterised it later viz. 

prohibition of inter-dining, inter- 
' marriage and detennination of varna by 

descent, were yet established on a rigid 
^ basis. 

i-j< c.’crnio 'Jr. The growth of economic 
' (irosperity is indicated in many prayers 

^ cotitaincd in the Alliarvaveda for 

the success of farmers, shepherds, 
^ merchant s and so on. There are prayers 

for ploughing, sowing, rains, increase 
( in cattle, w'calth .and e.xorcism against 
beasts, wild .animals and robbers and 
^ the likes, 'fhe plough was known as 

sini cuid the furrow sita. Cow dung 
( was used as manure. I'hcre is mention 
of sb:, eight and even twenty-four o.xen 
( yoked to a plough. Many kinds of grains 
were growm such as rice, barley, beans 
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and sesame. Their seasons are also 
mentioned: barley sown in winter, 
ripened in summer; rice sown in the 
rains, reaped in autumn. The 
Satapatha Brahmana enumerates 
vatious operations of agriculture such 
as ploughing, sowing, reaping and 
Llueshing. 

Agriculture suffered from the 
usual pests - the moles that destroyed 
the seed and other creatures that 
harmed the tender shoots. The 
Atharvaveda mentions that drought 
and excess rains threatened 
agriculture. Cattle wealth was 
considered to be of great significance 
and a fairly long hymn in the 
Atharvaveda shows reverence to cow 
and the death penalty prescribed for 
co’W-killing. 

Rich merchants have been often 
referred to. Moneylending was in vogue. 
Specific weight and measure-units were 
also knowm. Niska and satarnana were 
the units of currency. There is no 
evidence of tine use of coins with specific 
weight, size and device during the time 
under discussion. Haggling in the 
mtjrket was known from RigVedic times 
itself. Sea-borne trade was well known 
and Aitareya Brahmana spcalcs of the 
“inexhaustible sea" and “the sea as 
encircling line eartln”. 

Bali, which was earlier only a 
voluntary gift to chief, had now 
become a regular tax and was collected 
to maintain the political and 
administrative sUucture, 

There has been a striking develop¬ 
ment in industry and occupations. 
During this period, wc hear of 
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fishennt*n, fire and rangers, washermen, 
barbers, butchers, elephant-keepers, 
footmen, messengers, makers of 
jewels, baskets, ropes, dyes, chariots, 
bows, smelters, smiths, potters etc. 
Merchants, long distance caravans 
and sea trade are mentioned. Ciuild.s of 
craftsmen also came into existf?nce. 
fhe word sreshthi, head of guild, finds 
mention in several texts. 

During the period of Rig Veda we 
find the mention of only ai/o.s which has 
been taken as copper/bronze. With the 
introduction of a new metal i.e., iron 
in this age we get t he tenns syam ayas 
(iron) and lohit ayas (copper). Besides 
these, gold, lead and tin arc also 
referred to. While the iron was used for 
making weapons and other objects 
like nail-parers, hammers, clamps, 
ploughshares etc. The copper was used 
for making vessels. Silver (rajat) and 
Gold were used for making ornaments, 
dishes etc, 

Education This period witnessed rhe 
growth of a vast and varied literature. 
The Upanishads, being the highest 
level of intellectual attainments, which 
was no doubt the ouicoiue of 
intellectual pursuits of the rime. 
Education began with the Upanaycna 
ceremony which was considered as 
second birth of the child ajid that is why 
after this ceremony he came to be 
known as dvija. The aim of letirning 
was faith, retention of knowledge 
acquired, progeny, wealth, longevity 
and immortality. They, thus, 
comprehended success in both worldly 
as well as spiritual life. The duties of 
pupils were well defined. 


During this period under 
discussion there were three stages of 
studies. In the first stage, pupils 
studied at the homes of their teachers 
where tliey lived as family members and 
participated in the household works 
also. Beside these, there were small 
schools of learning run by an 
individual teacher who would choose 
his own pupils. There were other 
means of education. The educated 
men even as a householder carried on 
their quest of knowledge by mutual 
discussions and regularly visiting tlu* 
distinguished sages and learned 
scholars at different centres or while 
they were moving from one place to 
tmother. There were also parishads in 
different janapadas patronised by- 
kings. Besides these residential 
schools, academies for advanced 
study and circles of philosophical 
discussions, a great impetus to 
learning came from the assemblies of 
learned men, gathered together by 
kings. A typical example of these was 
the conference of the learned organised 
by king Janak of Videha, which is 
mentioned in the Brihadaranyaka 
Uponishad. The participants in~ this 
conference were Yajnavalkya, Uddalaka 
Aruni, Sakalya, Gargi and a number 
of other scholars. The details of 
this conference and various topics 
discussed there are given in 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. Learning 
was sought from those who were 
knowledgeable. We learn that 
Yajnavalkya, after completing hi.s 
education with Uddalaka Aruni, went 
to Janaka (a king and kshat.riya) to 
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ati.idy pliilosophy and other subjects. 
However, in the Janalca’s conference 
Yajnavalkya defeated all the 
participants in discu.ssions and was 
declared tis the most learned and wise. 

Signincanlly, an active part was 
taken in intellectual pui-suit by women. 
Gargi and Maitreyi are the great 
cxani[)!cs. The RigVeda refers to a 
number of women who composed 
hymns. An important feature ofthe time 
i.s tlie [jart taken by kshatriyas in the 
intellectual pursuit. Janaka, the king 
ofVideha. Pravahana Jaivali, the king 
of Panchaia, Asvapati Kaikeya the 
king of Kasi - all kshatriyas, were well 
known scholars to whom even the 
learned l>rahmans came to for 
further in.structions. 

'I'he. texts mention the subjects 
of stiuly at the time. The Chhcindngijo 
Ujjanislutd mentions such subjects a.s 
the study of Vedas, Mathematics, 
Mineralogy, Logic, Ethics, Military 
Science, Astronomy, Science dealing 
with poisons. Fine Arts and Crafts, 
Music, and Medical Sciences. 

The Mundaka Upanishad clas.sifies 
all these subjects of study under 
Aparavidyu. It resen-'es the term 
Pararidya fi:»r the highest knowledge, 
i 1 le knowledge of atinan, wliich involves 
knowledge of life, death, God etc. 
Helit ion fj<* Philosophy Tile 
IJnihrnatiQs record the growth of 
ritualism and ceremonial religion and 
the consenuenl growth of priestliood. 
From simple sacrifices occupying just 
one day or a couple of days, there were 
now many, lasting from twelve days to 
a year or even more. While the RigVeda 
knows of only seven priests and two 


chief priests, now a large-scale 
ceremonies required seventeen 
priests. There were domestic rites and 
sacraments which embraced the entire 
life span of a man — from his birth to 
death, or rather beyond it, as 
ceremonies were also performed for the 
departed souls. 

These rites and ceremonies were not 
the only means of attaining success in 
life in this world, or the bliss in heaven. 
Soon tlie idea of penance and meditation 
took the precedence. Men took to 
ascetic practices under the belief that 
they would not only gain heaven but 
also develop “mystic, extraordinan' and 
superhuman faculties”. 

On one hand elaborate rites, 
ceremonies and ascetic practices were 
takiing the place of simple religious 
worship of the RigVedic period, on the 
other, Uie intellectual pursuit of the 
people continued with the conviction 
that salvation was attainable only 
through true knowledge. Thus, was laid 
down tlie doctrine: “he who know.s 
God, attains God, nay. he is God”. As 
explained earlier, the distinction 
between rituals and knowledge was 
recognised Vjy the Vedas. But it is only 
towards the later phase of the Vedic 
period where it was elaborated upon. 

The general body of early 
philosojjhical treatises is known 
by the name of Upanishad. The 
number of Upanishads is about 
200. The oldest among these are the 
Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya 
which contain bold speculations about 
the eternal problems of human thought 
concerning God, man and the universe 
etc. The L/pants/iads are justly regarded 
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as the most important contribution of 
India towards the world’s stock of 
spiritual thought. The great 
philosopher Schoperhaur, after reading 
the Latin translation of the Persian 
translation of Upanlshads wrote: 
“From eveiy sentence deep, original and 
sublime thoughts arise, and the whole 
is pei-vaded by a high and holy and 
earnest spirit. Indian tiir sun ounds us, 
and original thoughts of kindred 
spirits”. Even Max Muller held tliat, “tlie 
earliest of these philosophical treatises 
will always maintain a place in the 
literature of the world, among the most 
astounding productions of the human 
mind in any age and in any countiy”. 

Science and Technology 

Vedas, Brahmanas and Upanishads 
give enough idea about .sciences during 
this period. Mathematics has been 
called by the general name ganita which 
includes Arithmetic (anka ganita), 
Geometry {rekha ganita], .Algebra (bija 
ganita], Astronomy and Astrology 
iiyotisa). 


Vedic people knew the methods of 
making squares equal in area to 
triangles, circles and calculate the sums 
and differences of squiires. The Zero was 
known in RigVedic times itself and due 
to this, large numbers could also be 
recorded. Also the positional value of 
each number with its absolute value 
was known. Cubes, cuberoots, 
squareroots and underroots were alstj 
kiiown and used. 

In the Vedic period, astronomy was 
well developed. They knew the 
movement of heavenly bodies and 
calculated about their positions at 
different times. It helped them in 
preparing accurate calendars and 
predicting the time of solar and lunar 
eclipses. They also Icnew tliat the earth 
moved on its own axis and around the 
sun. The Moon moved around the 
earth. They also tried to calculate the 
time period taken for revoluUon and 
distances among heavenly bodies from 
the sun. The results of these 
calculations are almost the some as 
the ones done by modern methods. 


Exercises 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

. 5 , 


Explain the following: 

Varna, Jati, Nisko, Sotamarm, Ekrat, Surnim. Bliagadugha, Ashuaniedha, Vameiia 
Upetnayuna. 

Describe the sources for ihe hi&tor>> of the Later Vedic Age. 

Discuss the Later Vedic geography with reference to its political states. 
Describe the social system during the Later Vedic period. How was it different 
from the RigVedic period? 

De.scribe the following during La.ter Vedic period. 

(i| The development in the Held of ecoru)my. 

(ii) The political and administrtitive system 

(iii) The religion and philosophy. 

(iv) The learning and education. 
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ChaPI'ER 11 

Fruition of Indian Philosophy 

Indian philosophy, with a distmclivc ohfintctca* c^riis 
own. originaterl in the speciilahcns of Vedic sages 
and reoid'ed its iVuition in Hu; Aduaita Vedanto of 
Saiil'.aia. 


A\i. ii-.NT India 


r 


Indian philosophy, wi(h a distinctive 
clniracter of its own, orif^inated in the 
speculations of Vcdic sages and 
reached its fruition in the Acfvaita 
Vedanra of Sankara. 

In the Vcdic age, the forces of Nature 
were personified as gods, as living on 
the ccirth, in the sky and in tJie heaven. 
Men offered oblations to the gods and 
asked lor cattle, crojjs, wealth, 
prosjjerity, health, longcvilv, progcriv, 
vicloiy'. peaeeand happiness here, and 
heaven alter death. Some Vedic seers 
henvever believed that theie was an 
Uliiinate Being wliieh in;.mifesred Itself 
as the various gods. 

The famous Naaadiya hymn of 
RigVcdci speculates: “He from wjiom 
I his creat ion arose, whether He made it 
oi' did not make it, tlie highest seer in 
t he liighesl heaven, he forsootli knows, 
or does even he not know?” 

There were speculations about the 
nalure ol the Ultimate Reality, the 
process ol Creation, the nature of the 
Self and Its relation with the Ullimate 
Realil}', tlie highest Value of life and the 
Right Way of living. All ihis resulted in 
a large number of books called 
Upanishads. Though, the itumber of 
Lfpomshads is large, but only eleven 
are considered to be of great 
importance. They arc: Isa, Kofhak. 
Kcnn Prastta. Mundaka, Mandukjfa. 

Itdtttriyn, Aitureya, ChhcLndoyya, 
Brhadaranyako card Svetasuatara. 
There seems to be a general agreement 
among all on tJie following: 

(i) The Ultimate, Enduring, and 
Unitaiy Reality in I he individual is 
Atman jself). 


(ii) The Ultimate Realily in and lieyoiui 
the objective world is called 
Brahma. It is from Brahma that the 
entire world originates: it is in 
Brahma that it exists; and it is in 
Brahma that it merges. Brahma 
is real, infinite and blissful 
Consciousness. 

(iii) The pure Atman and Brahma are 
one. An individual would be right 
in saying “I am Brahma". 

(iv) The one appears as many, on 
account of Its wonderful power 
Maya. 

(V) All unhappiness and siilTerings ot 
man are due to ignorance of the 
fact that man is tJie Atman which is 
the same as the Brahma, 'fhe union 
of Atman with Brahma is called 
Moksha, wliich liberates one from 
the chain of birth and death and is 
therefore the achievement of 
highest goal. 

(vi) 1b realise the Atman one has to give 
up all desires for worldly and I'mitc 
objects, purily one’s intellect, and 
live a righteous life. 

These doctrines have been echoed 
and re-echoed throughout Indian 
liistoiy. Ramkrishna Pararnahanisa. 
Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Ramatirtha, Aurobindo, and other 
great thinkers of modern age Iiave also 
dwelt upon Upanishadic philosophy. 

The Rarnayano and tlie 
Mahabharata. also contain ethical and 
philosophical precepts. The Ruinayana 
makes Ramu the embodiment of the 
highest ethical ideals. 







The Bhciyiirnd Gita r*niboclies the 
teachings of Lord Krisfui i. It is highly 
valueci all over Irtci-a .And the world, and 
has been tran i'.ireit into ii number of 
languages. It vtu should remain 

• Ivlain.-ed both in happiness and sonw. 
ir. prollt ind los.s and in victory and 
defeai. It tells that Atman is 
indi'striictible, imither w’i.*apons can 
pierce it nor lire can bum it. Death is 
always that of body and not of Atrnan 
which takes anoi her body as its abode, 
rhe god incarnates himself with a view 
lo ]>untsh the wicked and protect rite 
gO(id people 

ftni* can attain moksha in three 
• W''iy.i - by acquiring highest knowledge 
|.y<mon), by ilevotion to God {bliakti\ 
and Ity actirrn, i.e. selfless perfornianci^ 
ol ftne’.i duties {kamui) without caring 
for rewafd. 

.According to the doctrine uf karma 
line's {iresent birth and condition is 
deti’rmined by rhe karma of his 
previous birth. Belief iti Ar/r/nadoes not 
liecessarily involve fafalism. Most 
thinkers have said that though our 
present condition is due to karma in 
previous birth, but by our 
forcsightedness and ligliteous deeds in 
the- present life we can change these 
conditions. 

The continuous quest by tlie sages 
gave birth to great philosophical 
systems, w'hich looked upon man and 
the universe with an unbiased, free and 
rational mindset. The important 
systems are Chan*aka. Jaina, Buddha, 
Vaisosika, Nyaya, Sumkkija, Yoga. 
Mimams (4 and Vedanta. The llrst three 
systems are nastlka i.e. do not believe 
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in the authority of the Vedas and the 
God, while all others are a.stika, i.e. 
believe in the Vedas and the God. 

The Charvaka system (also called 
lx>kayata] believes only in materialism. 
1'he physical body composed ol 
material elements is the only essence ot 
man. Death only is the end of man ; 
and enjiiyiiK'nl of pleasures are the only 
objects in Life. There is no life beyond 
death, no heaven or hell, no *Unv of 
karma', and no rebirth, 'fhe Charuaka 
sys tem does not believe in soul, god, or 
any other life beyond the present one. 

About the other two in this categoty 
i.e. Jainism and Buddhism you will 
lea.rn in detail in the next chapter. 

Among the remaining .six systems 
of philosophy there is some similarity 
and atfinily between Nyaya and 
Vnisesikn, Samkhya and Yoga, and 
Mirnamsa mid Vedanta. The Mimamsa 
recognises the Vedas as the final 
authority in rletennining the duties of 
man, and the Vedantists in gaining true 
knowdedge about Man and the 
Llniversc. One is concerned with the 
Kurmakanda and Llie other with the 
Jnanakanda of the Vedas, that is, the 
Sam/i/fasand the Brahmanas, and the 
Upanishads respectively. 

Vai'aesika 

The Vaisesika system is a realistic. 
anEilytic, and objective philosophy of 
the world. It trie.s to distinguish between 
the viirious kinds of ultimate things and 
to classify all the objects under five 
elements — Barth Water, Air, Fire, and 
Etlicr — existing in the form of Atom, 
Time, Space, Minds and Self. The 
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(Tfijtion of die world begins when Ihe 
aloms uF these five elements start to 
combine, and wlien they disintegrate, 
the world comes to an end. Vaisesika, 
t luis postulates a dualism of the matter 
and soul, and declares that salvation 
ilepends on fully recognising the atomic 
nature ofthe universe, and its difl’erence 
with the soul. 

Nyayti 

The Nyaija system accepts all the 
categories recognised by the Vedsesika 
system and adds one Abhava 
inegation). It also accepts all the 
substances admitted by the Vaisesika 
system, and considers God to be die 
creator of the world. He is a soul 
(ormc/n) Free from the ‘Law <jf karma 
and rebirth. The 'Law of karwa' 
operates independently of Him. In the 
state of pralaya (cosmic dissolution) 
and Apavarga (moksha) or freedom 
from the life of sanisara (birth and 
death) there is no consciousne.ss in the 
soul. Nyaya makes a detailed study 
i>f the sources of knowledge {pratriana). 
According to Nyaya school there are 
four prarnanas. namely perception 
{prutyaksha), inference [anuniana], 
c(nn))arison (upainoiia) and verbal 
testimony i.e. “words” \><(ihcla). 

nikhy%. 

Ilic Sarnkhya. is the oldest of all six 
systems of philosophy. It teaches the 
existence of twenty-five basic principles 
{tattva). Of diese twenty-five tattvas, 
first is Prakriti i.e. “matter”. The 
Sarnkhya system believes that the 
evolution of universe is nol due to God 



but due to the inherent nature of the 
Prakriti. It is from Pro Arm/that all things 
like air, water, ether {akasa], 
intelligence (huddhi), selfconciousncss, 
sight, touch, hearing, speech, etc. 
develop. One of the most iinporlani 
tottva in all this is Ptinisa, the “sou!'. 
As in Jainism the Sarnkhyu bclitwcs 
tliat there are infinite number of souls 
and Puniso is not dependent on Prakriti 
nor PraA:nf/is dependent on Punisa Yet 
Purnsa is involved in some way in (he 
Prakritil.tf. the matter and salvation lies 
in recognising their differences. 

A very important feature of 
Sarnkhya is the doctrine of three 
qualities (guna). These are virtue 
{Sanva), passion {Rajas) and dullness 
[Tatnas). It is said that iii the lieginning 
these three giinas are present in all 
beings in equilibrium, but as they 
evolve, one or other of these three gnims 
come to dominate. The Sattvagnna 
represents the truth, wisdom, beauty 
and goodness; the Rajas signifies 
fierceness, activeness, violence. energ\ 
and; while the Tamas is darl<ne.ss, 
foolishness, gloomy, unhappy etc. 

However, the distinction between 
the Pimisa (soul) and Prakriti (matter) 
was modified in Tantricism whieli 
developed in later days. In 'fantricism 
Pnrusa came to signify “maiv’ and 
P'rokriti “woman'’. 

Yoga 

Yoga i.s probably the best known Hindu 
phllo-sophicai s^'stem in (he world. In 
this system the self-control and sell- 
mortification is supreme. Anyone who 
has mastered the various asi^ect of this 
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doctrine is known as yogi According 
yoga tlie god is not the creator hut 
an exalted soul wliich has existed all 
through without ever having merged 
with (he matter. The salvation in this 
sysieni is by practicing the following 
eight things: 

(i) Vania (self-control): yarna means 
the practice of live moral rules 
which are truth, non-violence, 
chastity, not stealing imd no greed. 

(ii) Niyama (observance): coni{)lete 
and regular observance of five 
more moral rules which are purity, 
conientmcnt. austerity, study of 
Vedas and devotion to God. 

(lii) Asanas (postures): sitting in 
cert aiii prescribed postures which 
an* an essential part of yoga. These 
are known as yogascinas. The 
must famous is Padmasana in 
which, gods and sages arc 
i-ommonly depicted. 

(iv) PHinayama (control of breath): the 
I’oiii rol of lireath at will is another 
sirp tn this doctrine. Ttiis is 
(rjn.sidered to he of great physical 
and spiritiKi] value. 

(vl Pratgaham (restrain): in which the 
scnsi* organs are trained in such a 
w.iy that iliey do not lake nonce of 
I heir own (XTccplionsaiid feelings. 

(vi) Dharana (steadying the mind): 
concentrating on a single object 
such as tip of the nose or a sacred 
symbol. 

(vii) Dhyana (mediiatitni): by 

Concentration the mind cun be 
tilled only by that object on which 
((Mil eniration is being made and 
completely emptied of all other 
things. 


• ? 

Iviii) Sarnadhi (deep tneditation): in 
which it is only the soul which 
remains and the whole personality 
is temporarily disolved. 

A person who has mastered yoga 
can. live a very' long life, hold his breath 
for a long period without suffering 
injiny-, can control the rhythm of his 
own hearlljcat and can withstand 
e.xti-emes of heat and cold. 

In yoga, it is through Sarnadhi \he 
soul gets rclea.sed from the life cycle at id 
Joins the exalted soul l.c. the God. 

Mi '?.a lisa 

The Miniarnsa system is a philosophy 
of interpretation, application and use 
of the texts of the Samhita and 
Brahmana portions of Vedas. The 
Mimanisa system recognises the Vedas 
as the fiiifil authority in determining 
the duties of man, and the Vedantists 
in gaining the true knowledge about 
man and universe. It recognises two 
paths of salvation. One is concerned 
witli the kannakanda Iritualisin) and 
other with (he /Viona/condu (pursuit of 
knowledge) of the Vedas i.c. the 
Sarnhitas, Brahmanas, and the 
Upanishads respectively. 

Veci i ntc 

The? ancient Indian thoughts on 
philosophy reached its peak in the 
philosophy of Vedanta. Sankara’s 
commentaries on Upanishads, 
Brahnuisutra and Blmgvada-Gita arc 
important for under.standing the 
Vedanta Philosophy. Sankara held 
that all works teach the IMtimate Rt?alily 
i.e. Brahma is One. The Vedanta 
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philosophy expanded by Sankara is 
known as Adoaita Vedanta. The 
Braliniu has an.infinite number of 
powers {sakti) and the creative power 
{Maya) is one of them. The power is not 
separiite from tlu* [jowerful and hence 
there is no duality. The world as a whole 
and in all its parts has purpose. 

For tlie purpose ofciiriying out the 
work of creation, preservation and 
dest rin-tion, God {Isvara) assumes 
three distinct names and forms, namely, 
Brahma, Visnu and Rudra (also l<ni.)wn 
as Siva or Mahesha). 

. The doctrine clearly recognises that 
the highest level of truth is that the 
wliole world and all that exists is Maya 
- an illusion, a dream, a mirage .and a 
figment of imagination. Ultimately, the 
whole Universe is unreal, i.e. Maya. The 


only realit}' is Brahma (the Universtd 
Soul) with which the individual soul is 
identical. The salvation of the indiwdual 
soul is possible only by merging it with 
Brahma. 

The post-Sankara period saw the 
elaboration of the docl lines of all the 
above mentioned schools of thoughts, 
and the evolution of each sy.stem in its 
own way in the light of rrilicism by 
others. There was a great development 
of dialectics in each school which led 
to highly technical and .systematic 
works being written by thinkers. 

One of the great sages who differed 
with Sankara was Ramanuja, whtJ 
wrote his own commentaries on the 
IJpanishads, B rah mu nut r as and 
Bhaga vad-Gita . 


Exerci&eB 

1. B.xplain the lollowing : 

Moksha, Atman, Moya, Hemnukanda, Jnanakonda, Astika, j\nstika 
.1. What is the aim of Indian j'hilosophy? What are the characteristic 
features of it? 

3. Describe the six schools of Ind'an Philo.suphy. 

•I. Write sIkmI notes nn: 

(i) bhcyniHida-Oita 

(ii) Yo a 
(iii) A'l lya 
|iv) Ve aitUt 



Fitid a teacher who teaches yo{ja.sanas and practice the-rn at home. 
l•'iIld om the merits of these yoynsunas and discuss them in class. 
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CHiliPTER 12 

The Evolution of Jainism 
AND Buddhism 

Tuf -Jing over ibt' ills and sorrows of lir 
pu:; . vlesi-c lo urinave I) eia by finding 

n'"'v in )de‘Mf salvaiir r' beaime liie cnnct-rn o' 
lc:aii.u-d. 




/ 

t A^CiKm India . 

The sixth centun' B.C. may bi regarded 
us un important landmark in the 
liislmy of Indian culture. The old 
ritualistic Vedic tradition had gradually 
ceased to be a strong force. The 
Upanishadsi had initiated freeciom of 
speculation into the fundamental 
problem ol life. Tlic bo iciding over the 
ills and sonows of life, a passionate 
de.sire to remove them by finding out 
new mode of salvation became the 
conn rn of the learned. It created 
a ferment ol new idejis and philo- 
sof)hit: principles, leading to the 
cslablislimeni of numerous religious 
sects, which hod never occuiTed in 
India helore or since. We come to know 
of about 62 such religioits sects, many 
of which were based on local customs 
and til Hals. Of these religious sects, 
whicli may be regarded as direct or 
indirect products of thought currents 
ol this period, we shall discuss mainly 
\w(i .scc-ts which have greatly infiuent ed 
the society and culture of India. These 
aic dainism and Buddhism. 

It may be mentioned that *ho"h 
•Jaini.sm and Budclliism take ihcir 
siand on certain aspects of the pre- 
c.xi.sling system. Both arc organi.sed as 
it.sictic oj ders and brotherhoods. 
.Asceticism in fact, has its oiigin in the 
\'cdic tlioughl and has been directly 
eiu'ouragcd by tlie Upcwishacls. The 
Aranyakas are the products of 
herntifages of the forest.s wJiile the 
fJpiinishads recommend retirement to 
forests as essential to those who seek 
the highest knowledge. Both Jainism 
tUid Buddhism can be seen and 
understood better in this light. 


Nirgrantlicis discuss a? many as 
sixty-two .systems of doctrines bef{,re 
Buddhism arose. Some Jain works like 
Sutro hntniicjn gives Their number a.s 
363. Some of these were Ajivihas, 
Niryranthciiy. Jatikfkas, etc. Some of tin- 
prominent teachers i/f these sects were 
Purana Kassapa. Makkhali Gosni. 
Ajitkeshakrunbalin. Nigantha .N’atputla 
and Sanjaya Delarthaputta. 

Jaifilsin 

Jainism has great ajiiiquiiy. The 
names of two rirthaiikiiras narnelv, 
Rishabl'ianalh ajid Aristhancmia find 
mention in RigVeda. Vayu Piarnia ami 
Bhagwat hirnna mention Rishabha as 
the incarnation of Narayana. A few 
scholars believ’e that the nude tonso 
found at Harappa belongs rn .som< 
Tirthanakaru. The Jain tradition 
tiaces Jeiinism to a remote antiquilv 
represented by a succession of 
twenty-four Tirlhankaras, 'Die first 
Tinhankara was Rishabhnath. We do 
not know much about him except that 
the traditions say that he was a king 
and renounced the kingdom in 
favour of bis son, Bharata, and 
became an ascetic. Some Puranic 
traditions .say that name 
BhnmtaiKimhn is after‘Bharata’, the son 
of Risliabhanath. We know a little 
more about the twenty-third 
rirthankara, Parsva, who was the son 
of Ikshvaku king Asvasena of Kasi and 
was born to the daughter of 
Naruvanman. king of Kausasthala. He 
renounced the world at the age of 
thirtv and attained perfect 
knowledge after nearly three months 
of intense meditation and spent the 
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remaining life as a religious teacher, 
till his death at the age of hundred. 
He is said to liave flourished 250 
years before Mahavira, the twenty- 
fourth Tirthankora. He, thus, lived in 
the eighth century' B.C. 

Vardhamana Mahavira is the last 
Tirthankai'a. He was born in the village 
Kundagrama near Vaisali about 540 
B.C. His father SiddharUia was the head 
of famous kshalri^'a Jnatrika clan and 
his mother Trisala was the sister of 
Chetaka, an eminent Lichchhavi noble 
of Vaisali. Chetaka’s daughter was 
married to Bimbisara, the king of 
Magadha. 

According to some Jain traditions. 
Mahavira was manied to Yasoda and 
lived a life of a householder. He had a 
daughter also. After the death of his 
parents, Vardhamana left his home, and 
became an ascetic at the age of thirty. 
During the ne.Kt twelve years he 
practised most rigorous asceticism. At 
the age of 42. he attained kaivalya i.e. 
the supreme knowledge and final 
deliverance from the bonds of pleasure 
and pain. Henceforth, he came to be 
known as Mahavira and Jina or the 
conqueror. His followers came to be 
known as Jainas. Originally they were 
designated as Nirgranthas, i.e. free from 
fetters. Mahavira spent the remaining 
thirty years of his life in preaching. He 
passed away at Pawapuri, in 468 B.C. 
at the age of seventy two. 

Vardhaman Mahavira accepted four 
doctrines of Parsva namely (i) non- 
injuiy' to living beings, (ii) spealdng the 
truth, (iii) non possession of property, 
and (iv) not stealing. To these four 
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doctrines MaJiavira added a fifth one, 
namely, celibacy. As an example of 
complete renunciation and free from 
any possessions Mahavira asked his 
followers to discard even their clothes. 

Though the Jains did not deny the 
existence of God, they simply ignored 
him . The world for Jains is not created, 
maintained or destroyed by a God but 
tunctions through a universal or 
eteinal law. The universe is eternal. 
Its e:dstence is divided into cycles of 
progress {utsarpini) and declines 
{avasaqjim]. The universe functions 
t hrough the intei'action of living souls 
Uiva) and everything in the universe 
has a soul. The purification of the soul 
is the purpose of living, for it is only 
the pure soul after being released from 
1 he body that resides in bliss. The souls 
are found not only in the living beings 
like animals and plants but also m 
stones, rocks, water etc. The soul 
which has finally set itself free rises at 
once to the top of the universe, above 
the highest heaven, where it remains 
in an inactive omniscient bHss through 
eternity. This for the Jains is Nirvana. 

According to Jainism salvation is 
possible only by abandoning all 
possessions, a long course of fasting, 
self-mortification, study and meditation. 
Hence, the monastic life is essential for 
salvation. 

Chandragupta Maurya is said to 
have patronised Jainism. According to 
the Jaina tradition, Chandragupta not 
onl 3 ' accepted Jaina religion, but had 
actually abdicated the throne and died 
as a. Jaina Bhikshu in soutliern India. 
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Ii is said that about two iiuncired 
years after the death of Mahavira 
H terrible famine broke out in Maftadha. 
At that time Chandragupta Maun'a 
was the king, and the Thera 
Bhadrabahu was the chief of the Jaina 
community. These two, with their 
followers, went to Karanataka. leaving 
Slluilabhadra inchargc of the Jainas 
that remained in Magaclha. 
IBhadral^ahu convoked a council at 
Palliputra, in which the Jaina canon 
was arranged. Later in tJie fifth rentuiy 
A.D. it was further rearranged. 

When the Jainus returned from 
south India, they held that complete 
nudity be an essential part of the 
teachings of Mahavira, while the monks 
in Magadha began to pul on white 
clothes. Thus arose the two sects, the 
Si'etamhanis (those who pul on white 
robes) and tlie Digambnras (those who 
were stark naked). It must be 
remembtTPd that it is the muriis who 
follow the strict code like wearing 
while clothes (Svetamharas) or not 
keeping even a small peice of cloth on 
themselves or remaining completelv 
nude {Diciarnbaras). The followers of 
holh the sects live alike i e. wearing 
clothes etc. 

Ur., a Tl 

Like Jainism, Buddliism was also 
founded by an illustrious kshatriya. He 
was born in 566 B.C. Mis family name 
was Gautama who was born in Sakya 
clan. His father. Sudilliodhan, was 'he 
kingof So/oyo republii I iis mollier was 
Mayadevi who died alicr .seven days of 


his birth. The popular legend has it ihal 
an astrologer predicted that Gautama 
would either be a great chakrauarLin 
sanirat or a great sanyasin. Feaiing his 
son's reflective cast of mind, Ids father 
married him at an early age to beautiful 
Yasodhara from whom he had a son, 
Rahul. However, Gautama was hoiTificcl 
at the sight of an old man. a diseased 
])erson, a dead body, and then being 
attracted by the saintly appearance of 
an ascetic. One night he left hi.s home, 
wife and son and renounced the worldly 
life. He studied for some time in the 
philosophical schools of two renowned 
teachers. Thereafter, six years of 
profound meditation led to the 
discovciy of truths. Gautama becana- 
the Buddha i.e. tJie enlightened one. 

The fundamental principle of 
Buddha’s teachings are represented by 
the Four Noble Truths (Arya-Satyns) 
viz : (1) that the world is full of sorrow 
[Dukkha). (ii) that there are causes of 
sorrow (Dukkha Sarnuddaya), (iii) that 
this sorrow can be stopped (diikkhn 
rurodha), and (iv) path leading to 
cessation of sorrow (Dukkha uiradha- 
cjamiui-praiipada). According lo 
Buddha, root of all human mi.sery was 
‘desire’ and its annihilation was the 
surest way of ending unhappiness. Me 
held that death was no escape from it, 
as it lead to rebirth and furthei 
suffering. One could gel out of this 
chain of suffering and achiev<‘ the 
linal salvation (JVin.'afiaj by following 
the eight fold path. (Ashlatigika- 
maiyu). These eight fold paths are : 
(i) light speech, (ii) liglit action, (iii) rigl it 
means of livelihood, (iv) right e.xcrtion. 
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(v) right inindlulness. (vi) right 
( incclitati(jn, (vii) right resolution, and 
(viii) right view. The ultimate aim of life 
( is to nt lain iiin>ana, the eternal state of 
peace and bliss, which means freedom, 

» hom further birth ajid death. In some 
places Buddha is said to have 
' summarised the whole process in three 
words viz. Silo (Right c(*nduct), 

( Saniciflhi (Right concentration) and 

Pritinct (Riglit knowledge). The first two 
^ lead to (he last one which is (he direct 
cause (d' niriictno or liberation from the 
cycle of birth and death. Buddha 
advoca(<*d ‘'The Middle Path” in which 
exiremi's are avoided. 

^ After enlightenment Buddha 

jounieyed tf> the Deer Park (modem 
Siirnath) Kasi and gave his first sermon 
"Miich is also known as “Set in Motion 
^ the Wheel of Law\ 

The moral doctrines preached by 
Buddh.'i were cjuile simple. Man is 
arbiter of his own destint^ and not any 
God (tr Gods. If he does good deed in hi.s 
life. 1 ic will be reborn in a higher life and 
( soon till he attains salvation or the final 
emaiK ipation from the evils of bii1h. On 
, I he ut her hand, evil deeds are sure to be 
]ii inlshi'cl and the man wlJ be reboni into 
( lower and lower life, each life taking him 
I’ui t her away from niwana. Man should 
f avoid both extremes, viz. a life of 
comforts and luxuiy, and a life of severe 
f ascelicisni— the middle path was Uie 
best. In ofldition to the ortlinarj,' moral 
codes such as truthfulness, charity, 
piirity and control over passions, 

' Buddhism laid great stress on love, 
c<»nipassion, e<iuanimity and non- 
' in juiy to 1 he living creatures in thought, 
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word and deed. Buddhism denied the 
efficacy'of Vcdic rituals and practices for 
the purpose of salvation, and the 
superiority assumed by Lite brahmans. 

The followers of the Buddha fell 
into two categories: the Upasakas or 
the lay followers, who lived with family; 
and the Bhikshus (monks) who 
renounced the world and led the life of 
ftn ascetic. 'I'hey lived as a commune 
called Sangha founded by Buddha 
liiraself. The women were also admitted 
in Sangha and were known as 
Bhikshunis. All the members in 
Buddhism enjoyed equal rights 
iiTespective of their varna and jati 
Further. Buddha discoursed in the 
language of common people. For eight 
months Buddha and his followers 
would travel from place to place, 
preaching utitl four months during tiie 
rainy seasc-n they stayed at one place. 

Buddha (.lied a( the age of 80 in the 
year 486 B.C. at Kushinagar. After the 
cicjiiaiion. the ashes of Buddha were 
distributed among his followers. These 
ashes were kept in caskets and stupas 
were built over them. Sanchi Stupa is 
one such extimplc. 

Mahaviru was a contemporary' of 
Gautama Buddlio, and there are 
striking resemblances in the doctrines 
of these two teachers. Both started 
witli a frank recognition of the fact that 
the world is full of sorrows and the 
salvation of a man means his 
deliverance from the eternal chain of 
birth and death; both derived their 
basic principles from the Upanishads. 
Both did not accept the idea of God; 
both, laid great stress upon a pure 
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tind moral life, specially non-injury to 
living beings, both emphasised the 
effects of good and bad deeds upon a 
man's future births and ultimate 
salvation; both decried caste; both 
preached their religion in the common 
language of the people, and lastly, both 
encouraged the idea of giving up 
the world, and organised a church 
•ol monks and nuns. We can trace 
distinct historic origins of the two, they 
differ in fundamental conceptions 
about salvation and certain other 
matters which cannot be explained 
away as later additions. The Jaina 
conception of soul, for example, is 
radically different from that of a 
Buddhist. Again, Jainism laid great 
stress upon asceticism and practised 
it in a veiy' rigorous manner, whereas, 


Buddha decried it, and asked his 
disciples to follow the middle path 
between a life of ease and luxury on 
one hand, and rigorous asceticism on 
the other. Besides, Buddha denounced 
the pi-actice of going out naked, and 
the Jaina attitude of non-injury to 
animals was carried to far greater 
excesses than was ever contemplated 
by Buddhism. 

It may be said that within five 
hundr'ed years Buddha spr'cad far and 
wide in different parts of the world. 
However, Jainism never spread beyor td 
the boundaries of India. On the other 
hand, while Buddhism declined 
considerably in the land of its birth 
Jainism is still a living force in India, 
and has got a stronghold upon a large 
and influcnlial section of the people. 


'sf; 


1. Explain the following: 

Tirthankara, Nitvewa, Jina, Ashtangikn-niarga, Sangha. Bhiksini. 

2. Uhy the sixth century B.C. is called the landmark in the liistoiv of India? 

3. Desenbe the Jain Tirihankaras. What arc their main teachings? 

4. Describe the main teachings of Buddhism. 

5. Write short notes on: 

(i) Vardhamana Mahavira 

(ii) Gautama Buddha 
(iii) Ajiuikas 

6. Describe the simUarities and differences between Jainism and Buddhi.sm. 



On ihc (jurlinc map of India locate important places associated with 

Jainism and Buddhism Describe the event.s associated with these 
places. 
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Chapter 13 

Mahajanapadas to Nandas 


By the time of ilie ixih cetHiirv B.C., Panim 


rneiilions as manv as 
which throe wo-re con.'^ 
were Magadha, Kosnla 


22 different .Je.napadas, of 
^iereci vtM'v iii porta 111. Til, be 
and Vcs^sa. 
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r*) a h u (d D j p M d a H 

In the Ifiler Vt>clic period itself we start 
henring of many Janapuclas and 
Maliajanapadns. The names of at least 
nine .Janapadas have been given in 
Vedic literature beside such people as 
I he Andhras, Pulindas, Sabaras and 
FAindaras. However, by the time of the 
si.'Tth century B.C. Panitii mentions as 
luanv as 22 dilfcrent Janapadas of 
wliich three were considered veiy 
important. These were Magadha, 
Kosula and Vatsa. A clearei piciute 
emerges froiti the early Buddhist and 
Jain literature. They present a list of 
sixteen Mahajanapadas with minor 
variation of names in different works. 
'I’liough the number is the same. iJie 
names in the lists difler. Perhaps iliey 
show the political conditions at 
different Umes and the geogrnpliica! 
nearness or knowledge of the author. 
According to Anyuttara Nikaya there 
were following Mahajanapadas; 

(i) Anga (including the modern 
districts of Monghyr and Bliagalpur 
in Bihar) wit h its capiUU of Champa, 
(ii) Magadha (covering the districts of 
Patna, Gaya and parts of Shahabad) 
with its eailiej capital nl R.ijgriha or 
Girivraj, (iii) Vaj^ji (a confederacy of eight 
republican f'lans, situated to the non h 
• •f iil'.e river Ganga in niliaij with its 
capital. Vaisali. (iv) Malln (also a 
republican confederacy covering the 
modern <hstricts of Deoria. Basri, 
Gnrakhj)iir and Siddharthnagar in 
eastern Uttar Pradesh) wit)i two 
< npitalsai Kusinarn and Pawa, (v) Kosi 
with Its capital at Varan isi. |\ j) Komaki 
(co*. fling ! Ije preS' ii- di ilii.-ts of 
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Faizabad, Gonda, Baliraich etc.), wilJi 
its capital at Sravasti, (vii) Vatsa 
(covering the modern districts 
Allaliabad, Mirzapur etc.), with its 
capital at Kausambi (viii) Ch(.'di, 
(covering the modern Bundelkhand 
area with its capital at Shuklimati), 

(ix) Kuru (covering the modern 
Haiyana and Delhi area to the west 
of river Yamuna) with its capital 
at Indraprastha (modern Delhi), 

(x) Panchala (covering the area of 
western Uttar Pi'adcsh up to the east of 
river Yamuna upto the Kosala 
Janapada) with its capital at 
Ahichltatra. (xi) Surasena. (covering 
Brij Manclal witli its capital at Mathura), 
(xii) Mal,sya (covering the area of Alwar. 
Bharalpur and Jaipur in Rajasthan) 
(xiii) Avanti (modern Malawa) with 
its capital at Ujjayini and Maliishmati. 
(xiv) Ashmaka (between the rivers 
Ncu njada and Godavari) with its capital 
»•! I'Diana, (xv) Gancihara (area covering 
the western part of Pakistan and eastern 
Afghanistan) with its capitals at Taxila 
and Ikishkalavati. and (xvi) Kaniboja 
(icl< iitified with modern district of 

I lazara disricts of Pakistan). 

Ghvjuusly this list of sixteen 
Maluijanapadas covers India only from 
Biliai :m the east to Afglianistan in the 
w. St. anri Hindukush in the north to 
ji'.'t'i Godavan in tJie south. It leavers out 
va.st areas of Bengal and eastern 
India and practically the whole of south 
India. I3ul these very Buddhist texts 
slioH IVimilian'ty with whole of India. 
hldiivyovincla Stitto of Digha Nikai/d 
describe the shape of India as 
rectangular in the north and triangular 
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Fig. 13.1 Map of Maliajonupadas 
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in the south, just like a bullock cart. 
The Buddhist Nikayas mention the five 
fold division of India into UUarapatha 
norlh-wo.ste.rn), Madhyadesha (centrail. 
Prachi (eastern), Dakshinapath (.soulhi, 
and .Apninta (western), which confirms 
that the geographical unity of 
India had been visualised much 
before tlie sixth century' B.C. Ifwc .study 
the lisi.s of ilanapadas preserved in 
the Jain texts Bhagvatisutra, and 
Sutrnkntang, great Grammarian 
Panini’s Aslitadhijayi (sixth century' 
B.C.), Baudhayandharmasinra 
(seventh century B.C,), and the 
Jai>apada list available in th._- 
Mahahharata. the whole of India 
Irom Himalayas in the north to 
Kanyakurnari in the south, from 
Gandhara in the west to Bengal and 
Assam in the east ar.e covered by these 
Janapadaa. Kautilya (fourth centurt' 
B.C.) clearly visualises the goal of 
political unity of the whole land 
under a Chakravarti ruler, and clearly 
defines the Chakravai*li kshetru from 
the Himalayas in the north to the 
ocean in the south. The distribution of 
punch-marked coins, which were in 
circulation from sixth century' B.C. U) 
.second century B.C. shows that liy the 
fourth century' B.C. there was only one 
cun-cncy for the whole of India. It shows 
political and economic unification for 
the entire territory. 

The Buddhist literature shows that 
some Jaiiapadas followed the 
monarchical system. Each Janapada 
has its own independent dynasty 
ol rulers. Megasthenese, the 
Greek ambassador in the court of 


Chandragupta Maurya (fourtli century' 
B.C.) has left on record that he saw a 
royal genealogy of 151 generation.s 
covering a rime period of about 60.51 
(or TdOIS) yeans. During this rime. 
Magadha experimented in the 
republican system thrice. Thrs e.xtracl 
from Megasthenese's Iridica is in 
conformity with the post-Mahabharata 
war royal genealogy preserved in the 
Purands. 

Along witJi the list ofMahajanapadas 
we also find tiie names of many famous 
cities during tlie time of Buddha. Some 
of these were Champa, Rajagrihu, 
Sravasti, Saket. Kausambi and Kasi. 
i'hese were mostly rhe capital cities of 
Mahajanapadas. 

There were also non-monarchical 
states wiiich can be called republics or 
ganasanghas. Buddhist texts reveal 
that during the time of the Buddha 
there were many such republican 
states. Some of the important ones 
vverx-: 

(i) Mallas of Ktrsinara 

(ii) Mallas of Pava 

(iii) Sakyas of Kapilavastu 

(iv) Koliyas of Ramagrama 

(v) Moriyas of Pipphalivana 

(vi) Bulls of Alakappa 

(vii) Kalamas of Kesaput la 
(viii) Bhaggas ol Sumsuniuragiri 

(ix) lichchhavis ofVaisali 
The Buddhist texts also speak of 
nine gonas of the Mallas and nine of 
Kasi. 1 hese helped the Vajjis against the 
aggression of Magadha. The Mallas of 
Kusinagara and Pava were the 
kshatriyas of the Ikshvaku dynasty. 
Accoi'ding to Dinyavadana, pei'haps at 
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Ilif time of BucUiha. the Malias were 
ciividfcl inii) two tjniiiches, namely 
Kusinara (Kusinaj^ara) and Pava in 
easiern Uttar Pradesh. Perhaps they 
also formed a sftnp/irt of nine republican 
states 

The Sakyas ofKapilavastu, modern 
Piparahwa in the Siddharthanagar 
district of Uttar Pradesh on the Nepal 
border, were also Ikshvaku kshatriyas. 
Gautama Buddha wa.s horn in the 
Salmt family and Suddhodatia was the 
‘King' of th(' Sakyas. 'Fhe Koliyas of 
Ramagrama were eastern neighbours of 
the Sal\>'as. 



Fig. 13,2 Punch marked Coina 


The Moriyas of the Pippha- 
livana also claimed to be a 
kyhatriya. According to Mahavanisa, 
Ci iandragupta Maurya belonged to this 
kyhatriya elan. 

We do not have much information 
about the Btdts of Allakappa, Kalamas 
of Kesaputta and Bhaggas of 
Sumsumaragiri. 

The Vajjis were the most impemtant 
republican state during the period of 
Buddha. They were settled on the 
northern side of the Ganga, while 
Magadha was on the south. Vajji 
was a confederation of eight gauas 
among which the Lichchhavis were 
most prominent. These were called 
astakuLika (eight families). Vajjis, 
Lichchhavis, Videhas and vinatrika were 
important families. Mahavira. the 
tw'enty-fourth Jaina Tirthankara was 
born in the last mentioned family. 
During the time of Buddha, the 
Lichchhavis, under the leadership of 
Chetaka, were the most prominent 
gana in die Vajji sangha. They arc also 
called kshatriyas. The Vajjis were 
defeated and assimilated in the 
Magadha empire by Ajatasalfu. 

The Rise of Magndlm 

The four important royal dynasties that 
stand out prominently in the si.xth 
century B.C. are the Haryankas of 
M.agadha, the Ikshvakus of Kosala, the 
Paurav'^as of Vatsa and the Pradyotas 
of Av'anti. Haryanka is the name of a 
new' dynasty founded in Magadha by 
Bimbisara after overihrow'ing the 
Brihadrathas. The 1-^radyotas are so 
called after the founder Pnidyota. The 
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other two arc old royal dynasties. It is 
interesting to note that the kingdom of 
Kuru-Panrhala, Kasi and Matsya, 
celebrated in the Mahabharata, 
continued in this period, although 
they ranked as minor powers. 


There were matrimonial alliances 
between the kings of many of these 
states, but that did not prevent the 
outbreak of hostility among them. Each 
of the four important roytil dynasties, 
mentioned above, tried to establish its 



Fig. 13.3 Distribution of Siluer Punch-marked Coins 
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suprcinaoy, and aggrandise itsell at the 
cosi of niinor Slates. We hear, for 
cKample, that Pradyola, kingof AvanU, 
tonglit with Udnyaiia, king of 
KausaiMhi, although the latter was his 
ron-iji-If,\v, and «;l anoilier time he 
ilircau ned Riijagriha, the capital of 
Magaclha. PrasSenajit, lung of Kosala, 
was already the master ol Kasi, and his 
son afterwards conquered the Sakya 
state of Kapilavastu. Again, Bimbisara, 
king of Magadha, ajinexed Anga, tind 
bis son, Ajatasalru conquered the 
Lichchhavis of Vaisali. All these kings - 
Pradyota, Udayana, Bimbisara and 
Prasenajit - flourished in the second 
halfof the sixth century B.C. 

At the beginning of the fifth century 
B.C., the Pauravas and the Pradyotas 
seem to Irave retired from the contest 
for su|:)rcmacy. which was thus left to 
be fought out between the Haiyankas 
of Magadha. and the Ikshvakus of 
Kosala. A fierce and protracted struggle 
ensued between Prasenajit and 
Ajatiisatru, and although the results 
were indecisive for a long time, victory 
ultimately went to the Magadha 
kingdom. Henceforih, Magadha stands 
oul as the supreme power in northern 
India, which final!}' culminated into one 
ol the greatest empiies that had ever 
been seen. Ajatasatru, became the 
tounder of Magaclhan supramacy. He 
died about -=^75 B.C. and was 
.succeeded by Udayi, to whom tradition 
ascribes the foundation of Patolipulra, 

I he new capital of lire Magadha 
kingdom. As described in ejiic 
literature, Rajagiiha, now represented 
by the ruins at Rajgir in the Patna 
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district, ser\'ed as the capital of the 
Magadha kingdom. While Ajata.'^atru 
Vr'as figiiting against the Lichc'hhavis, he 
huilt, as a dtierrsive measure, a forliess 
ai Pataligrajiia, a village at the junction 
of the Ganga and the Son. In course of 
Lime, the strategic importmicc of the 
place must have attracted the at tern ion 
of the statesmen of Magadha, and 
Udayi evidently thought it a more 
suitable capital for his Icingdom, which 
had c.xtcnded its boundai'ies in all 
directions by then. 

Siauntiga 

According to the Buddhist (radiiion 
Udayi and his three successors were all 
unworthy to rule. So the people got 
disgusted and elected Sisunagn as the 
king, the minister of the last king. The 
f*tjranas, however, take Sisunaga to be 
Llhe founder of the royal line to which 
Bimbisara belonged, and hence calls it 
the Sisunaga Dynasty. 

nd • f*yr '')sry 

Kalasoka, the son and the successor 
of Sisunaga, was succeeded by a 
b-arber (according to some accounts) 
named Mahapadma Nanda, who 
founded a new dynasty known as tlie 
Nandas. Mahapadma seems to have 
been a great military genru.s. He 
defeated and destroyed the far-famed 
k.sliatriya families, such as the 
Pauravas. the Ikshvakus, and the 
ITadyotas, who were ruling in 
kausarnbi, Kosala and Avarili, and 
established an empire which included 
the greater part of norlhern IiTdia 1'bus, 
the task begun by Biinbi.sar;]i .'uk.! 
Ajatasatru made triumphant progress. 
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Kor^ji^r, A-,v:.siony. 

I'eraijin conquest of Indip.n 
Hordcrl.m d 

The western borderland of India 
comprising the Punjab, Sindh and 
Afghanistan did not have any strong 
political power during this period. Of 
the sixteen Mahajanupadas mentioned 
in the literature, only two, Kamboja and 
Canclharii. may be placed in this 
outlying region. It appears to have been 
(livulfd into a laige number of 
independent i^rincipalities whieli were 
Iretjuendy at war witli one another, and 
thus,an easy prey to Aiivign invadcr.s. 

The pou erfuJ Achaem.mian kings of 
Persia naturally cast their eves towards 
das region, and perhaps Cyrus (558- 
530 B.C.) subjugated a number of 
l»nnripnliiies living to the south of (he 
Mindukush mountains. It was in the 
reign of Darius (522-d80 B.C.) that we 
• 1 lavc posit ive (-videnee of i he extension 
ot Achaemernan rule hi the norrh- 
wesiei n iiart of India. Two in.scriptions 
of this rnonarrh menUVm ' I n(n)du" as a 
part uf his dominion. The exact 
Cl >n not a (ion ot this term is not known, 
but it certainly comprised some 
leirhoiy to (Ilf east of the Sindhu. which 
bkirius must have concjuered about 
<■^18 B.C. Herodotus, the Greek 
In’storinn, tells us that in 517 B.C. 
Darius sent a naval expedition to 
explore the valley of the Sindhu river. 

How long the Persian domination 
last.’d III India is not tleHnitely known, 
hs continuance up to about 3.3(1 B.C. 
is generally presumed on tlie ground 


that the Indian soldiers formed part ol 
the Acliuemeriian army that conc|uered 
Greece in the time of Xerxes (4Sri-4(>5 
B.C.) and fought against Ale.xancler at 
Gaugamela in 330 B.C. But this is by 
no means a sure conclusion, as llu* 
IndiaiKS might have been a part of the 
army. 

Alexander'^ Campaign 

In the fourth century B.C. the Greeks 
and Persian fought with each otlier for 
the supremacy over western .Asia. I'Ik' 
defeat of Achaemenian king D.iriLi.s 111 
in the hands of Alexander became a 
turning point. Ale.xander di.smanil. d 
the Pension empire, concjuered must of 
tlie western Asia including Iraq and 
Iran. He then turned his attention to 
India. After the conquest of the Persian 
empire Ale.xander marched to India 
through the Khyber pass in .326 B.C. 

It is interesting to know that the 
histor\- of Alexander’s campaign c»r 
India is recomstmeted on Uie basis of 
accounts available in Greek and Rcaiian 
sources. Surprisingly, no Indian source 
ment ions anything about .Ale.xander or 
his campaign. 

It is also surprising that while Greek 
sources give a vei>- detailed account of 
Alexander’s campaign to India, they are 
completely silent about Kaulilya 
However, the identification ' oi 
Sandrocoitas or Androcottas of Greek 
sources with that of Chandragupta 
Mauiya and fixing 320 B.C. as the date 
of Chandragupta’s accession to the 
Ihrune lias lucome the .sheet am horol 
the chiouological framework of Indian 
histoiy. 
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(Jnoe Alexancln- reached liie Indian 
soil, ihe king orTidcshasDa (Taxila, near 
Rawalpindi in Piinjah) ofl'ered to help 
Alexander. Only a couple of Indian 
princes followed i lie ignoble example of 
1 axila. M(,)si ol the numerous Idngs and 
republican Chiefs in Afghanislcui. 
Punja-b and Sindh offered brave 
resistance, though in vain. Despite (he 
iVici lhal petty chieflains were no match 
for the .seasoned troops of Alexander 
and ivucw that they had no chance of 
success, (hey rehised to submit w'ithout 
a light. The Greek writers have paid 
glowing (ributes to the bravery and 
palriotism ofa large number of them. 

After crossing the Hindukush, 
Alexander divided his army into two 
parts. One parr was keiDt under his own 
('oiTimand and the other under the (-\vo 
of his best Generals. /Mexander himself 
undertook (he (.ask of conquering the 
ntirtli-weRtern pari of India. The Greeks 
had to face a strong resistance from 
liasii. a tribal chief whose capital was 
Pushkalavati. He stood the Greek siege 
for full 30 days till he fell fighting. These 
local people fought the invader to the 
las( man. Wlien the king of Assakenol 
fell fighting, his army was led by the 
queen. They “resolved to defend tlieir 
cpunti-y to (he last extremity". So great 
was the enthusiasm for the defence of 
the country' that even women look part 
in lighting. Even the mercenaries 
“preferred a glorious death to a life w'ith 
dishonour". After a brave resistance of 
several days. Massaga, the capital city', 
was captured by Alexander. The 
rnercenaiy' army' of 7000 were granted 
their lives by a special agreement 
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which AIe,xandcr had himself 
concluded with tJiem. But in the night 
t hey were surrounded and slaughtered 
mercilessly' by him and his soldiers. 
I'his massacre has been condemned 
even by' the Greek writers. 

.'\tter defeating Assakenoi and 
O'thers Alexander joined his other 
division of army. A bridge w'as 
cansinicLed on the Indus river at Ohind 
about 24 km. above Attock. After 
crossing the Indus Alexander proceeded 
(ow'ards Taxila. When he was about 
7 Ion. trom Taxila, /Vmbhi came forward 
to great Alexander and recognised him 
as his sovereign. 

However, t he most powerful among 
the north-western Indian was the mler 
of a kingdom iDetw'een the Jhelum and 
the Chenab whom the Greeks call 
Porus. probably a corruption of 
Paura\’a. When he was summoned bv 
Alexanders envoys he proudly replied 
that he would undoubtedly do so, 
but at his own frontiers and with 
arms. Alexander made elaborate 
preparations to fight him. It must he 
oemembered that Porus was a ruler of 
a small slate, perhaps not biggej- than 
a modern district in the Punjab. Porus 
fought bravely and with nine wounds 
on his body, was led a captive before 
Ale.xander. The latter asked him liow he 
w'ould like to be treated. “Like a King" 
came the proud and prompt reply, 

A lexander secured the alliance of this 
brave king by restoring his kingdom 
and adding to it the territories of “I.5 
republican states with their 5000 cities 
and villages without number". In 
course of his advance to the ne.xt river. 
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Beas, Alexander had ro fight hard with 
the Kathaioi (Kathas) whose casualties 
amounted to 17.000 killed and 70,000 
captured. 

Alfi-xa rider’s Ttetre; i 

Alexander’s advance was arrested on 
Ihe bank of the Beas, for his soldiers 
mutinied and refused to proceed further 
(end of July 326 B.C.). It is diftlcult lo 
say whether Uiis insubordination of the 
soldiers was due to merely war- 
weariness. as represented by the Gi'eek 
writers, or partly to the fear inspired by 
the mighty empire of the Nandas which 
lay beyond the river. But it is intcTeslint; 
to note that in course of their reply to 
Alexander’s pleading to go on further, 
the. troops laid great stress on the 
calamity that would befall the whole 
army ifAlexanrier met widi an accident 
in course of the campaign. While saying 
this 1 he heroic resistance and patriotic 
spirit displayed, by the whole 
population of the tiny republics must 
have loomed large over the soldiers. 
Many ancient Greek historians have 
recorded that the retreat was because 
of the tenor of mighty powers of the 
Nanda empire. 

Whatever may be the real reason, 
Alexander had to bow to the decision 
of his mutinous soldiers and decided 
to return. Near the confluence of the 
Jhelum with die Chenab he had to fight 
with a confederacy of republican states 
led by tlie Malloi (Malavas) and the 
Oxydrakai (Kshudi-akas). All the towns 
of the Malavas became citadels of 
resistance. In one of them, 5000 
brahmans left the pen for die sword and 


died fighting and only a few being taken 
prisoners. While taking another town 
by assault Alexander was .severely 
wounded, luid when it was captured, 
his inluriated soldiers killed everybody 
they found irrespective of age and se.x. 
Another ijonasanghas, th<" Agalassoi 
(Arjunayanas) also fought with great 
valour, and when one of their towns was 
captured by Ale.xander all the citizens, 
numbering 20,000, after a heroic 
resistance, threw themselves inro the 
fire with their wives and children. 'Phere 
is a long list ol such sa.gas of liraver^/. 
patriotism and sacrifice. In September 
325 B.C. Alexander reached PataJa, anri 
began his homeward journey He 
proceeded witli his army by land, but 
sent the ships under Mearchus. 
Ali'xander reached Susa in Persia in 324 
B.C. and died there the next year. Before 
leaving India, he had put several 
kshtrapas incharge of different parts ot 
the conquered territorie.s. But some 
conquered ganasajighas rebelled and 
there were other troubles even before 
he left India. After his death Ihe Greek 
edifice collapsed within a short time. 

Impact of AicxAtider's Campaign 

The invasion of Alexander the Great has 
been recorded in minute details by tJie 
Greek historians who naturally felt 
elated at the triumphant progress of their 
hero. It is a great puzzle that wliy Indian 
tradition should have remained silent 
over such an event. Was it because 
Alexander only touched the western 
border of the then India and retumed 
without leaving any lasting impact on 
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Incliiin people. His campaign can hardly 
b{^ called a great military success as the 
only militaiy acliievement to his credit 
was .the conquest of petty 
gariasanghas and small states. The 
e.xcrtion he and his army had to make 
against Porus, die ruler of a small state, 


do not certainly favour the hypoihesis 
that he could have faced I he might of 
Nandas widi ease. Further, whatever 
little he could conquer in this campaign 
was lost within three months of his 
departure, as most of tlie conquered 
areas asserted their independence. 


Exercises 

1. Describe ihe political condition of India in the sLxth century B.C. with 
reference to the rise of Mahajanpadas. 

2. Describe the ganasamihas (Repulilics) in the sixth century' B.C. 

3. Discuss the rise of Magadha. What were the methods adopted by 
Magadhan Idngs of various dynasties for the expansion of Magadha ? 

4. Who was Alexander? Discuss his invasion of north-west India. 



Draw the map of India and locate Maliujanpadas with their capitals. 








Chai>ter 14 
The Mauryas 

The M’^uryan i‘in!)n (. was i hc first and <‘i of 
eati.-*si empi'LS iIkh were r-stablishcd or Indio 
soj}. The vast Mciuryan empire stretching from Hk 
volley of llie Oxvis lo the delta of Kavcri was ii^iven a 
I! knit. comn: )i. administration. 



Titt-. Maukvas , 


The Mauryan empire was the first and 
one of the greatest empires that were 
established on Indian soil. The vast 
Maiin'un empire stretching from the 
valley of the O.xus to the delta of Kaveri 
was given a well-knit, common 
administration. Chandragupta Mauiy-a 
was the first ruler who unified entire 
India under one political unit. About 
Maury'rin miens we have epigraphical 
sources, literary sources, foreign 
accounts and materials obtained 
from archaeological excavations. 
The Arthashastra gives us delailetl 
information about tJie administrative 
.system of the Mauiyan empire. The 
work was written by Kautilya who is 
also known as Chanakya Some 
scholars think that Kautilya was the 
real architect ol the Mauryan empire 
and wa.s also the Prime Minister of 
Chandragupta Maurya. Megasthenese. 
the Greek ambassador from the court 
of Seleucus to that of Chandragupta 
Mciutya. wrote accounts of India and 
Indian people. His book Indica is lost 
bur some fi agments of it; are known to 
us in the form of quotations in the 
works of the later Greek writers. 
Despite some discrepancies and 
inaccuracies in the information 
provided by Megasthenese it is, 
nevertheless, an useful source. 
However, the most important and 
authentic source for the history of 
Mauryan period is provided by the 
inscriptions of .Ashoka. 

ChHiulrngupts Maurya (324-300 B.C.j 

Not much is known about the early life 
and ancestry of Cliandragupta. The 


Buddl iist sources like Mahavamsciixnd 
Dipavamsa describe Chandragujita 
Mauiya as a scion of (he Kshairiya 
clan of the Moriyas branch of Sakyas 
who lived in Pipphalivana, in eastern 
Uttar Pradesh. The Mudrarakshasa, .a 
pilay written by Vishakha Dattn. 
Ltses the terms like Vrishala and 
Kulahina, for Chandragupta which 
mean a person of humble origin. 
Justin, a Greek writer, also says 
that Chandragupta was “born in 
humble life”. 

According to Buddhist sources 
Chandragupta’.s father was killed in a 
battle and he was brought up by his 
maternal uncle. Chanakya, finding 
the signs of royalty in the child 
Chandragupta. took him as his 
pupil, and educated him at Taxila 
which was then a great centre of 
leaniing. Chandragupta’s early life and 
education at Taxila is indirectiy proved 
by the fact that the Greek sources tell 
us that he liad seen Alexander in 
course of the latter’s campaign of 
Punjab. 

The details of Chandragupta’s 
conquests and empire building process 
are not available to us. From the Greek 
and Jain sources it seems that 
Chandragupta took advantage of tlie 
disturbances caused by the invasion 
of Alexander and his sudden death 
in 323 B.C. in Babylon. He, with the 
help of Kautilya raised a large army 
and launched campaigns. He first 
overthrew the Greek kshatraijas ruling 
in the region of north-w^estern India". 
Justin wTites, “India after the death of 
Alexander, had shalccn, as it were, the 
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>'oke oi sen'll ucle from its neck nnd put 
Ills Governors to death. The architect 
ol this liberation was Sandrocottas". 
Sandrocottas of Greek writers has been 
ifientifiecl with Chandragtapta Mauiya. 

After liberating north-we.stern 
India from the Greek rule, 
Chandragiipta Utrned his attention to 
the conquest of Magadha from the 
Nandas. fhe details of this conquest 
is not krnnvii to us. The Jain te.xt, 
Pansistlia Panmm, describes that with 
the help of Chatinlc\’a, Chandragupta 
defeated the Natida king and 
raptured him. After defeating Nanda. 
Chandragupta became the ruler of 
Magadha empire. 

Chandragupta’s western and 
soLitliem Indian conquests are known 
to us through indirect evidences, 
'fhe Junagarh rock inscription of 
Rudradaman says that a darn on fhe 
Sudarshana lake for irrigation was 
constructed by Pushyagupta, a 
provincial governor of Chandragupta 
Maun'a. Later. Ynuanuraja Tushapha 
excavated canals lor irrigation during 
Ashoka’.s reign. Similarly, the find of 
Ashokan inscriptions at Girnar hills in 
Junagarh district (in Gujarat) and at 
Supara (Thane district, Maharashtra) 
showes that (licse areas formed part of 
Mauiyan empire. 

Ashoka’s inscriptions have been 
lound at Maski, Yerragudi and 
Cbiialdurga in Karnataka. Rock 
lidict 11 and Xlll of Ashoka mentions 
that his immediate neighbouring 
states were those of Cholas, Pandyas, 
Satyaputras and Keralaputras. Since 
Ashoka ttnd his father Bindusara are 


not know'n to have made conquest in 
south India, it can be said that it w'as 
conquered by Chandragupta. This 
conclusion is further strengthened 
b}' the Jain tradition wdiich says 
that in his old age Chandragupta 
abdicated the throne and retired (o 
Sravanbelgola in Karnataka with his 
teacher, the Jain ascetic Bhadrabahu. 
Local inscriptions of later period refer 
to his giving up life as a devour Jaina 
by fast unto deatli at that place. There 
is a hill nearby culled Chandragiri, 
which seems to be named after him. 

Chandragupta defeated the 
invading army of the Greek Kshatrapa 
Seleucus w*ho had succeeded 
Alexander in the eastern part of his 
empire. This victory was achieved 
in about 305 B.C. The Greek writers 
do not give details of the war but 
state that a treaty was concluded in 
which Seleucus conceded the territories 
ol Kandahar, Kabul, Herat and 
Baluchistan and Chandragupta 
pre.seijied him 500 elephants" It is 
also stated that this also led to 
the matrimonial alliance between the 
two — perhaps Seleucus married his 
daughter to Chandragupta Maurya ot¬ 
to his .son Bindusara. Seleucus sent 
Megasthenese as his ambassador to 
the coui t C)f Chandragupta. Plutarch 
writes. “Sandrocottas w'ho had by that 
time mounted the throne overran and 
subdued the whole of India with an 
army of 6,00,000". 

Thus, Chandragupta established a 
vast empire which with llie e.xceplion 
of Kalinga. extended from Afghariislan 
in the west to A.ssoiii in the east and 
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Irom Kashmir in norUi ro Karnataka in 
sduth. This is indirectly proved by the 
lind spots ol the edicts ofhis grandson, 
Ashoka. Aslittka is said to liave added 
only Kalinga lo the Mauiy^an empire, 
and there is no definite evidence that 
Ids father Bindusara made any 
concjnesis at all. Chandragupta 
Mauiya is said to have ruled for 24 
years i.e. from 324 B.C. to 300 B.C. 

JJndoAiua (300*273 S.C.) 

Chandragupta Maur\'a was succeeded 
by his son Bindusara. We know 
little about this king. The Jain 
scholar Hemachandra and Tibetan 
historian 'faranaih say that Chanaftj’a 
outlived Cliandrogupta and continued 
as a minister of Bindusara. From 
Divyai'cilana we came to know that 
Bindusara appointed his eldest son 
Sumana (also named Susima) as his 
viceroy at Taxila and Ashoka at Ujjain. 

It also tells us that a revolt broke out at 
Taxila and when it could not be 
suppressed by Susima, Ashoka was 
sent to restore peace. Some scliolars 
give the credit of south Indian conc|uest 
to Bindusara, bur most scholars believe 
that this was done by his father 
ChandragupLa Maurya. 

Bindusara continued the policy of 
Iriendly relations with Hellenic 
world. Pliny mentions that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus of Eg\-pt sent Dionysius 
as his ambassador to his court 

AshoUii (273 233. FfC.) 

/Uter the dciilh of Bindusara in 273 B.C. 
Ashoka succeeded to the throne. On the 
early life t)f Ashoka we have only 


traditional accounts. According to the 
Buddhist sources his mother was 
Janapada KaJyani or Subhadrangi. As 
a prince he served as a viceroy, first at 
Uyain and then at 'I'axila. 

According to the Buddhist 
tradition, Ashoka was very cruel in his 
early life and captured the throne after 
killing his 99 brothers. But this does 
not appear to be correct. Not only 
because of the exaggerated figure of 
99, but also becau.se Ashoka himself 
speaks affectionately about his 
brothers, sisters and relatives in his 
edicts. 

^ rst king in the Indian 

history who ha.s left his records 
engraved on stones. The history of 
Ashoka and his reign can be 
reconstructed with the help of these 
inscriptions and some other literaiy 
sources. The inscriptions on rocks are 
called Rock Edicts, and those on Pillars. 

1 illai* Edicts. The Ashokan inscriptions 
are lound in India, Nepal, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Altogether, they appear at 
47 plfices. However, the name of Ashoka 
occurs only in copies of Minor Rock 
Edict I found at three places in 
Karnataka and one in Madhya 
Pradesh. All other in.scriptions refer to 
him as devanampiya (beloved of the 
gods) and piyadasi. These inscriptions 
are generally located on ancient 
highways. 

The inscriptions of Ashoka were 
written in four different scripts. In 
Afghanistan area they were written in 
Greek and Aramaic languages and 
scripts, and in Pakistan area, in Prakrit 
language and Kharosthi script. 
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lnstripU<iiis I'rom all other areas are in 
Prakrit language, written in Brahmi 
.scrifji. 

Kahug.: Wai uad Ua Impact 

I’he earliest event of Ashoka’s reign 
. recorded in his iascriptions is his 
connuest of Kalinga (modern Orissa 
and probably some adjoining areas) in 
the eigjnii year of Itis reign. Tliis turned 
out to be the first and also the last 
hatile fought by him. The Rock Edict 
XI11 describes vividly the horrors and 
mi.s«.-iics of this vvar mid its impact on 
Asluika. According to this edict, one 
lakh [teople were killed in this war. 
several laldis perished and a lakh anil 
a half were taken prisoners. These 
numbers may be exaggerated but one 
fact comes out clearly that this vvar 
had a ilevcastating affect on the people 
ol Kalinga. The horrors of war 
completely changed the personality of 
.•\shoka. He felt great remorse for the 
atr.ic ities the war bnaighl in its wake. 
Me thus abandoned the policy of 
aggn-ssion and tried to conquer the 
heai ts of the {people. The drums 
declaring wars were replaced by the 
dm ms announcing etliical and moral 
IJi inciples with liftanimaghosu. Me took 
steps for the welfare of people and 
aoimahs. He sent ambassadors of peace 
to the Cireek kingdoms in west Asia and 
several other coiinlrics. 

• But this did not mean that he 
been me a weak hearted pacifist, 
(.'onirary to this he warned people that 
these good tneasuies may not be taJvCii 
as a sign of weakne.ss. If need be, he 
would not hesitate in dealing severely 



with t he erring. He did not pursue the 
policy of peace for the sake of peace 
and under all conditions. Witliin the 
empire he appointed a class of oHlcers 
known as rojjiikas who were v^ested W'ith 
the authority of not only rewarding 
people but also punishing them if 
rec|uired. 

•AshoUnV DIxiimma 

There is no doubt that Ashoka’s 
personal religion was Buddhism. In his 
Bhabru edict he says he had full faith 
in Buddha. Dhammaand Sungha. 

Though Ashoka accepted Buddliism 
as his main laiih it would be WTong to 
think dial he forced Buddhist ideals on 
his subjects. He showed respect lo all 
sects and faiths and believed in utuly 
among ethical and moral value.s i/f all 
sects. In Rock Edict Vll he says, '‘All 
sects desire both self control and puiity 
of mind". In Rock Edict XI1 I.e 
pronounces his policy^ of equal respect 
to all religious sects more clearly He 
sav's, that he “honours all sects and 
both ascetics and laymen, witli gifts and 
v'arjous forms of recognition”. 

.After the Kalinga war. the greatest 
ideal and objective before Ashoka was 
the propagation of Dhainma. The 
Dhamma, as e.xplained in Ashoka’s 
edicts is not a religion or a religious 
system but a ‘Moral Law', a ‘Common 
Code of Conduct' or an 'Etliical Order’, 
In Pillar Edict II .Ashoka himself puts 
die question; "What is Dhamma?” Then 
he enumerates the two basic attnbules 
or constituents of Dhamma : less evil 
and many good deeds. He says such 
evils as rage, cruelty, anger, pride and 
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envy art to bf avoided ciiid many good 
deeds like kindness, liberality, 
mnhluliu.'ss. gentlent.*ss, sell'control, 
pnrityof heart, attachment to morality, 
inner .ind outer jairity etc. - are to be 
iJurstK.’d vigorously. 

Ashoka, in kock Edict XII and 
manv other edicts prescribes the 
(iiilc*\>.ing rodt's to be followed: 

(il <')bedience to mother and I'oilier, 
elders, teachers and other 
resj>ectable |jersons. 



Fig. 14.2 .Asiiokati Edict 
Engraved on a I'Hlkir 


(ii) Respect towards teachers 

(iii) Proper treatment towards 
ascetics, ndations, slaves, 
servants and dependents, the 
poor and miserable, friends, 
acquaintances and companions. 

(iv) Liberality towards ascetics, 
friends, comrade.s, relatives and 
tlip aged. 

(v) Al^stention from killing of living 
Ijeings. 

(vi) Non jnjuiy to all li^ ing cre.ai ures. 

(vii) Spending little and aecuimilating 

little wetilth. 

(viii) Mildness in case of all living 
creatures. 

(i.'C) Truthfulness. 

(x) Attachment to morality. 

(xi) Purity of heart. 

Tints, Ashoka tried to instill moral 
law (Dhamma) as the governing 
princijjle and forced in eveiy' spluM C of 
life. Dhamma of Ashoka. thus, is a code 
for moral and va Pious life, lie never 
discussed god or soul or religion as 
such. He asked people lo have control 
over their passion, lo cultivate purity 
of lile arid character in innermost 
thoughts, lo be tolerant lo other 
religions, to abstain from killing or 
injuring animals and to have regard for 
them, to be charitable lo all, to be 
respectful to parents, teachers, 
relatives, friends, tind ascetics, to treat 
slaves and servant kindly and above all 
to tell the truth. 

Ashoka not only preached hut cUso 
practiced these principles. He gave up 
hunting and killing of aniin.als. He 
established hospitals for humans and 
animals and made liberal dontitions to 
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Fig. 14.3 Rinnmindei Pillar fnscription 


(he brnhmans and ascetics ofdilTcrent 
religious sects. He erected rc.st-hotiscs, 
'. aused wells to be dug and trees to be 
planled along Die roads. 

Alter the Kalinga war Ashoka 
••id<ipi(*d Buddliisin. one of whose 
cardinal doctrines was non-violence 
and non-injur\' to living beings. Ashoka 
look for the propagation of Buddhism, 
lie conducted Dhannayatras and 
instructed his officials to do the same. 
He appointetl special class of officials 
called Dliarmari}(ihama(ra.s whose sole 
i csponsibiliiy was to propagate 
Dharnina among the people. 

.Ashoka .sent missions to foreign 
rouniri(?s also to propagate dhamma. 

1 li.s missionaries went to western Asia, 
Eg,vpt and Eastern Europe. Of the 
foreign kings, whose kingdoms thus 
received the message of Buddhism; five 
are mentioned in the inscriptions of 
.Ashoka, iKunely. .Antiochus Theos, of 
Syria and western Asia, F-’tolemy 
Philadelphus of Egypt, Antigonus 
Gonaias of Macedonia, Megas of 
Cyrene and .Ale.Nander of Epims. The 
king even sent his son Maliendra and 


.Tiik Mauryas ZD 

daughter Sanghamitra to propagate 
Buddhism in Sri Lanka. 

Ashoka's Place in History 

Ashoka was one of the greatest kings 
in the history of the world. His reign 
constitutes one of the “rare and lighting 
epochs in the annals of nations”. The 
most remarkable thing about Ashoka 
is that his taitli in Buddhism never 
made him to neglect his duties as a Icing 
and impa.se it on his subjects. His 
greatness lay in his realisation of the 
values of life. His conception of duties 
and responsibilities of a king, the 2 eal 
wiiJi which he succeeded in giving elTect 
to them arc shining e.\rmiples of his 
greiatness. Probably no ruler has ever 
e.\pressed l he relation between a king 
and his subjects in such a simple ajid 
noble language. He declared, “All men 
are my chiidi'en and just as I desire for 
my children that they may enjoy eveiy 
kind ol prosperity and happiness, in 
both this world and the ne.xi. so also I 
de.sirc the same for all men”, 

.Ashoka is the only king in the 
history' of human kind who apologised 
to his conciuered subject for having 
waged war against them and caused 
them misery and sufferings. The Rock 
Edict XIII is a moving document which 
could have been written only by a 
hu man being as noble and as great as 
.Ashoka. 

Decline of the Mauryan Empire 

Ashoka ruled for over forty years and 
met with his death in 232 B.C. the 
decline set in and soon after tlie empire 
broke up. Seven kings followed Ashoka 
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ill successjun in a period of about 50 
years. It is impossible to construct a 
continuous history of the empire after 
Asliokci. Perhaps, after tJie death of 
.Ashoka. the empire was divided into 
an eastern and an western part. The 
western pari was governed by Kunala, 
Samprati and others and the eastern 
p.ui witli southern India, with its 
eapiral at Patahpuira, by six later 
M-uuyaii kings from Dasarath to 
Biihadratlia. The revolt of the Audliras 
til the south and vicMorious raids of 
Ctieck king in the west gave a blow to 
I lie pttwer and prestige of the Mauryan 
t ni[)iie. ApptirenUy due to conc-eni for 
ill'* empire and total disillusionment 
or. Icings unworthiness, Pushynrnitra, 
the rommander-in-chief killed tJie 
king Bnhadratha while he was 
reviewing the army. Too little is known 
of the actual circumstances leading to 
SI icl 1 an act. However, what is verv' clea r 
is that the king was killed in full view of 
I he I 'Ublic. and tiiat too in the presence 
'-•I his army, this shows that he rieither 
cnjMycd tile loyaliiy of his own army nor 
tlu* sympathy of the people. This is rlie 
only recorded mid undisputed incident 
in the history of India till the twelfth 
ii iiuiry A.D. where the king was 
muideretl and replaced. Though 
I’lishyamilra. ascended the throne. 
<-unously enough, he retained the title 
I'f the Senapciti. Me did not adopt any 
title declaring himself as the king. 

■fhere is surnetliing very dramatic in 
rite way in which Mauryan emi>ire 
declined and disappeared just in 50 
years after the death of Ashoka. 
Historians have given various reasons 


for it. Most of the historians agree tltai 
after Ashoka, his successors were weak 
who could not control the unrest and 
revolt in various ports of the empire. 
Consequently the north-western and 
southern [tonions were the first to go 
out. Sonic historians hold Ashoka 
responsible for this decline. Ashoka's 
pacifist policies weakened tlie empire 
in tenns of wars and military strength. 
The centralised empire needs very 
st rong willed njlers which was not the 
case with Ashoka’s successors. Some 
historians think that Ashoka s welfare 
measures must havtr eaten away a large 
cliurik of income and over all income 
must have been veiy inadeijuale to 
maintain the army and the 
administrative machinery. This must 
have weakened the entire edific'e of 
the empire. But weak economy does 
not appear to be the case, as the 
e.xcavalions of Mautyan settlements 
and also other evidence point to an 
e.xpending and flourishing economy. 

Polity aucl Adniiniatration 

The .Mauryan empire was one of the 
largest in the whole of the ancient 
world It ushered in a centralised form 
of government. P'rom the Artliasilhislra. 
Ashokan inscripiions and from 
the fragments available from 
Megasthenese's accounts. w<‘ have u 
tairly good idea about the various 
a.spects of administration, ct'onnmy 
society and religion of the people. 

The king was head of the state. Me 
had judicial, legislative anti e.xeculive 
powers. The king issued what were 
known as sasana or ordinances. The 
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edicts of Ashoka are examples of those 
sasanas: But king could not do 
whatever he liked. He had to follow the 
law of the coiintrv' given by law givers 
and Jjad to govern according to the 
customs o) the land. The king was 
assisted in administration by a 
Council of Ministers (MantriparisJiad). 
Besides, there were some officers known 
as Adhyakslius (superintendents). 
Kautilva refers to a large number of 
superintendent like tho.se of gold, store 
houses, irommerce, agriculture, ships. 
Cows, horses, elephants, chariots, 
infantry, passports, the city, etc. 

In the Mauryan administration 
ihere was an oflicer called yiikta who 
was perhaps the subordinate officer 
incharge of the revenues of the king. 
The rqiiiikas were officers responsible 
for land measurement and fixing tJieir 
boundaries. They were also given 
power to punish the guilty and set 
free the innocents. Another officer of 
the Mauryan administration was 
hricleshikas. Some scholars think dial 
he wa.s responsible for the collection 
ol revenue while others think that he 
was the provincial govemer. 

The Mauryan empire was divided 
into provinces. We do not loiow about 
the number of provinces during the 
reign of Chandragupta and Bindusara. 
But we know that during the reign of 
Bindusara. Ashoka was posted at 
Ujjain as Governor of the Avanti region 
while his brother Susima was posted 
at Taxila’ as the Governor of the nortli- 
western provinces.'The imporlant 
provinces were directly under Kumaras 
(princes). According to the Junagarh 
rock inscription of Rudradaman. 


.The Mahrvas 

Saurashtra (Kathiawar) was governed 
by uaisya Pushyagupta at the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya and by 
yavana-raja Tushaspa at the Ume of 
Ashoka, both provincial governors. 

Provinces were subdmded into die 
districts, each of these were further 
divided into group.s of villages and the 
final unit of administration was the 
village. A group of officials woiiced in 
each district. The pradeshika was the 
head of district administration who 
loured the entire di.strict every' five years 
to inspect die administradon of areas 
under his control. The rqjjuka was 
responsible for surveying and assessing 
the land, fixing its rent and record 
keeping beside judicial functions 
enumerated above. Tlie duties of Yukta 
largely comprised secretarial work, 
collection and accounting of revenue 
etc. There were an intermediate levels 
of administration between district and 
that of village. This unit comprised five 
to ten or more villages. 

The village was the smallest unit of 
administration. The head of the village 
was called gramika who was assisted 
in village administration by “village 
elders”. It is difficult to say whether the 
gramika was a paid servant, or was 
elected by the village people. The 
villages enjoyed considerable 
autonomy. Most of the disputes of the 
viUage were settled by gramika with the 
help of village a.ssembly. The 
Arthashastra mentions a wide ranee 
of scales in salaiy, the highest being 
48,000 panas and the lowest 60 
patios. 
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City Administration 

A number uf cities such as Pataliputra, 
Taxila. Ujjain, Tosali, Suvarnagiri, 
Samapa, Isila, and Kausambi are 
nientJonecl in the edicts of Ashoka. The 
Arthas'nashtra has a full chapter 
on the administration of cities. 
Megasthenese has described in detail 
the administration of Pataliputra and 
it can be safely presumed that similar 
administrative system was followed in 
most of the Mauryan cities. 

Megasthenese tells us that the city 
of Pataliputra was administered by 
a city council comprising 30 members. 
These thirty members were divided 
into a board of five members 
each. Each of these boards had 
specific responsibilities towards the 
administration of city. Fore.xample, first 
board was concerned with the 
industrial and artistic produce. Its 
duties included fixing of wages, check 
the adulteration etc. The second board 
dealt with the affairs of the visitors, 
especially foreigners who came to 
Pataliputra. The third board was 
concerned with the registration of 
birth and death. The fourth board 
regulated irade and commerce, kept 
a vigil on the manufactured goods and 
sales of commodities. The fifth board 
was responsible for the supen'ision of 
manulacture of goods. The sixth board 
collected taxes as per the value of sold 
goods. The tax was nonnally one-tenth 
of the sold goods. 

The city council appointed officers 
who looked after the public welfare 
such as maintenance and repairs of 
roads, markets, hospitals, temples. 


educational institutions, sanitation, 
water supplies, harbors etc. The officer 
incharge of the city was known as 
Naganika. 

The administrative machinery 
of the Mauryan state was fairly 
developed and well organised. 
Numerous departments regulated and 
controlled the activities of the stale. 
Several important departments that 
Kautilya mentions are accounts, 
revenue, mines and minerals, chariots, 
customs and ta.\aiion. The state was 
conceived as a complex of activities of 
its various depai’tments which covered 
almost every sphere of the state’s alTaim. 

Society and Culture 

Megasthenese speaks of Mauryan 
society as comprising seven castes - 
pliilosophers, farmers, soldiers, 
herdsmen, artisans, magistrates and 
councillors. Megasthenese could not 
properly comprehend the Indian society 
and failed to distinguish between jati, 
varna and the occupation. The 
chaturuarmi system continued to 
govern the society. But the craftsmen, 
irrespective of jati enjoyed a high place 
in the society. The material growth 
mellowed the jati restrictions and gave 
people prosperity and respectibility. 
The urban way of life developed. 'I he 
residential accommodation, its wealth 
etc. were entered into official records 
and rules and regulation were well 
defined and strictly implemented. 

The Education was fairly wide 
spread. Teaching continued to be I lie 
main job of the brahmans. But 
Buddhist monasteries also acted as 
edvicational institutions. Taxila, Uijayini 
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.The M.U'kvas 

great impetus to economic development 


and Varanasi were i'arnoiKs educational 
t'cnircs. The technical education was 
generally provided through guilds, 
( where pupils learn I iJie crafts from early 
age. 

, Inf he domestic life, the joint family 

system was the norm. A married 
( Wontan had her uwn property in the 
iortii ot bride-gift {strce-dhafia), and 
( jt'wels. These were at her disposal in 
ease of widowhood. The widows had a 
( veiw lionourable place in the society. 

There are frequent references to women 
^ enjoying freedom and engaged in 
gainful occupation. OITences against 
' ^ wiimen were severely dealt with. 

Kautilya laid down penalties against 
• tjl’fli'inls, in charge of workshops and 
prisons who misbehaved with women. 
^ Megasthenese has stated that 

slavery did not exist in India. However, 
forcetl labour and bonded labour did 
^ exist on a vciw limited scale but were 
not treated so harshly as the slaves in 
^ t he western world. 

About one and a half centuiy' of 
, Maury'an rule witnessed the growth of 
economy; art and architecture, 

( education, etc. which made India into 
a great civilization and one of the 
( greatest countries in the contemporajy- 

w«)rld. 

( 

liconu my 

( Tl le Maun'an slate created a machineiy 
wliich governed vast fireas dircetJy and 
( to <Miforce the rules and regulations in 
respect of agriculiure. industry. 

I commerce, animal husbandry’, etc. The 
measures taken by the Mauiwan state 
lor the promotion of the economy' gave 


during the period. The vasiness of 
India’s agricultural and mineral 
resources and the e.xtraordlnaiy skill 
of her craftsmen have been mentioned 
with admiration by Megasiliencse and 
ot her Greek writers. 

The large part of tlie [jopulation was 
agriculturists and lived in villages. New 
are.as were brought under cultivation 
after cleaning the forest. The state 
helped people in this endeavour. 
Certain types of forests were protected 
by law. People were encouraged to 
settle down in new areas. Among the 
crops, rice of different varieties, coarse 
grams (kodrewa), sesame, pepper and 
saffron, pulses, wheat. linseed, 
mustard, vegetable and fruits of various 
kinds and sugarcane were grown. 
The slate also owned agricultural 
farms, cattle farms, dairy- farms etc. 
Irrigation was given due importance. 
Water reservoirs and dams were 
built and water for irrigation was 
distributed and measured. The 
famous inscription of Rudradaman 
lound at Junagarh mentions that 
one of Chandragupta’s governors, 
Pushyagupta, was responsible for 
building a dam on Sudarshana lake 
near Gimar in Kathiawad. From an 
inscription of Skandagupta we came to 
loiow that this very' dam was repaired 
during his reign, almost 800 years after 
it was built. 

Industry was organised in various 
guilds. The chief industries were 
textile, mining and metallurgy, ship 
building, jewellery making, metal 
working, pot maldng etc. Some other 
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industries wore, manufacturing dyes, 
gums, drugs, perfumes, etc. I'he trade 
was regulated by the state. India 
supplied the western countries with 
indigo, various medicinal substances, 
cotton and silk. Foreign trade was 
carried on by land as well as by sea. 
Special an angements were made for the 
protecticin of trade-routes. Provisions of 
warehouses, godowns and transport 
arrangements \yere also made. The 
trader had to get a license to trade. The 
state c-oiilrolled and regulated the 
weights and measures. The artisans 
and craftsmen were specially protected 
by the stale and olTences against them 
were severely punished. 

The guilds were powerful 
institutions. It gave craftsmen great 
economic, political and jutlicial powers 
and protection. The chief of a guild was 
called Jesthaka. The guilds settled the 
disputes of their members. A few guilds 
issued t heir own coins. The guilds also 
made donations to educational 
institulions, learned brahmans and to 
the destitute. This can be understood 
by later inscriptional evidences. The 
Sanchi stupa in.scription mentions that 
one of the car\-ed gateways was donated 
by the guilds of ivory workers. 
Similarly, the Nasik cave inscription 
mentions that iwo weaver’s guilds gave 
permanent endowments for the 
maintenance of a temple. 

Kautilya says, “A full treasury is a 
guarantee of the prosperity of the 
state" and it is the most im()ortanl duty 
of the king to keep the treasuiy full at 
all the times for all works. During the 
.Mauiy’an period, taxes were levied both 


ill cash and in kind and were colltrted 
by' local officers. The chief source of 
revenue was land tax and the tax levied 
on trade etc. The land tax was one- 



Fig, 14.4 Ashokcin Pillar iviili Linn 
Capital at Lauriya Nandunyarh 
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fourth to oiie-sixLh of tlie produce. Toll 
lax was levied on all items which were 
brought for sale in the market. Tax 
was also levied on all manufactured 
goods. Those who could not pay the tax 
in cash or kind were to contribute their 
dues in the form of labour. Strabo 
mentions ihal craftsmen, herdsmen, 
traders, farmers, all paid taxes. The 
:\n)iaslias’ntra describes revenue at 
. great length. This was further 
iiLigmented by income from mines, 
forests, pasture lands, trade, forts etc. 
'I'he income from ih«i king’s own land 
< ir estate was known as sita. 

Brahmans, children, and 
handicapi)ed people were exempted 
Irom paying taxes. Also no tax was 
levied in areas where new trade routes 
or new' irrigation projects or new 
agricultural land were being developed. 
Ta.\ evasion w'as considered a very 
serious crime and offenders were 
severely punished. 

Art and Architecture 

During the Maim'an period we notice 
M gi cat development in the field of art 
• and architecture. Tlie main examples 
of the Maurv'an art and architecture 
that have sur\dvcd are: 

(i) Remains of the royal palace and the 
city of Patalipulra 

(ii) Ashokan pillars and capitals 

(iii) Rock cut Chailya caves in the 
Barabar and Nagaijuni hills 

(iv) Individual Maun^'an sculptures and 
terracotta figurines 

The famous city of Pataliputra 
(modern Patna) was described in detail 
by Megasthenese. reference of which are 
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found in the writings of Strabo, An ian 
ami other Greek Writers, li stretched 
along the river Ganga in the form of a 
parallelogram. It was enclosed by a 
wooden wall and had 64 gates. 
E.xcavations have brought to light 
remains of palaces and the wooden 
palisade. Airian described the palace 
in these terms, ‘’where the greatest of 
iill kings” of India resided, “was a rnan-el 
of workmanship wath which neither 
Memnomian Susa with all its cosily 
splendour, nor Ekbatana with all its 
magnificence, can vie”. The Maunan 
wooden paJace survived for about 700 
years because, at the end of the foiirlli 
centur\’ A.D. when Fa-Hien saw it. it 
was astounding. The palace and also 
the wooden palisade seems to have been 
destroyed by fire. The burnt wooden 
structure and ashes have been found 
from Kumrahar. 

Seven rock-cut caves in the Barabar 
and Nagarjuni hills show (hat the 



Fig. 14.5 The Barabar Cave 
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• Those who could not pay the tax in cash or kind were to contribute their 

dues in the form of labour. ^ 

• Strabo mentions that craftsmen, herdsmen, traders, farmers, all paid taxes. 

• The income from the king’s own land or estate was known as sWa. 

% Brahmans, children, and handicapped people were exempted from paying 
taxes. Also no tax was levied in areas where new trade routes or new irriga¬ 
tion project or new agricultural land were being developed. 

• Tax evasion was considered a very serious crime and offenders were se¬ 
verely punished. 

Art and Architecture 

• The main examples of the Mauryan art and architecture that have 
survived are: 

(i) Remains of the royal palaces and the city' of Fatal iputra 

(ii) Ashokan pillars and capitals 

(iii) Rock cut Chaitya caves in the Barabar and Nagarjuni hills 

(iv) Individual Mauryan sculptures and terracotta figurines 

• The famous city of Pataliputra (modem Patna) was described in detail by 
Megasthenese, reference of which are found in the writings of Strabo, Arrian 
and other Greek writers. It was enclosed by a wooden wall and had 64 gates. 

• Arrian described the palace in these terms, ‘Svhere the greatest of all kings 
of India resided, “was a marvel of workmanship with which neither 
Memnomian Susa with all its costly splendour, nor Ekbatana with all its 
magnificence, can vie”. 

• The Mauryan wooden palace survived for about 700 years because, at the 
end of the fourth century' A.D. when Fa-Hien saw it, it was astounding. 

• The burnt wooden structure and ashes have been found from Kumrahar. 

• Seven rock-cut caves in the Barabar and Magarjuni hills show that the tradi¬ 
tion of rock-cut caves in India began with the Mauryas. These caves were 
caused to be excavated by Ashoka and his grandson Dasaratha for the 
abode of AJivika monks. 

• The most extraordinary' and astounding object of art of Maui^an period are 
monolithic stone pillars of up to 15 m. height with a capital which was 
adorned with animal figurines. The main animal figurines were lions, horses, 
bulls and elephants. 

• The pillars and the capitals were made of sand stone, near Chunar in Mirzapur 
district. 

• Some Yaksha and Yaskshini figures have been found from Mathura, Pawaya 
and Patna. They are large sized statues representing folk art of the period. 

• The Yakshi figure from Didarganj, near Patna shows a healthy female figure 
with fully developed body holding cho^vrie in her hand. 
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THEAGE OF 
SUNGAS AND 
SATAVAHANAS 


**Pushyamitra was succeeded by 
Agnimitra in about 148 B.C., after a 
reign of 36 years. Agnimitra had gained 
experience in statecraft as the gover¬ 
nor of Vidisa under his father. No 
events of his reign are known, nor any 
coin or inscription of his reign are ex¬ 
tant’’. 



Mauryas were succeeded by the 
^ Sungas and they ruled for 
112 years from 187 B.C. to 75 B.C. 

• The first event of Pushyamitra 
Sunga’s reign was his war with 
Vidarbha which was ruled by 
Yajnasena, a relative of a minister in 
the Mauryan Court. 

• Agnimitra, son of Pushyamitra de¬ 
feated Yajnasena and brought 
Vidarbha back to the fold of empire. 

• Pushyamitra had to face invasion of 
the Yavanas also. We do not know 
much about this war. But we do know 
from literature that Pushyamitra 
Sunga performed Ashvamedha af¬ 
ter this war. 

• Malvikagnimitram refers to the de¬ 
feat of Yavanas on the bank of river 
Sindhu in the hands of Vasumitra. 

• According to Divyavadana, 
Pushyamitra persecuted Buddhists. 

• But in the light of the fact that 
stupas at Sanchi and Bharhut were 
enlarged and provided with gates 
etc. during the reign of Pushyamitra, 
this allegation does not seem to be 
true. The Buddhists’ anger may have 
been due to the killing of the'king 
by Pushyamitra. 

• Pushyamitra was succeeded by 
Agnimitra in about 148 B.C., after a 
reign of 36 years. Agnimitra had 
gained experience in statecraft as the 
governor of Vidisa under his father. 
No events of his reign are known, 
nor any coin or inscription of his 
reign are extant. 

• Agnimitra was succeeded by 
Jethamitra and after him came on the 
throne Vasumitra, son of Agnimitra. 

• One of the rulers among the later 
king was Bhagavata in whose Court 
Heliodorus, the ambassador of 
Antialkidas, stayed. 
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• The last king was Devabhuti. 

• After the rule of the Sungas, Kan vas came to throne, about whom we do not 
know much except that they ruled for about 45 years. 

The Meghavahanas of Kalinga 

• Kalinga rose to power under Kharavela, the third ruler of the Cheta dynasty. 
The only source of information about this king is the Hathigumpha inscrip¬ 
tion on the Udaigiri hills, near Bhuvaneshwar. 

• The Kharavela inscription is considered to be one of the most unique his¬ 
torical records. It gives a biographical account of the king’s life and his 
achievements, not in general terms but year-wise. 

• The inscription, for example, says that after having received his training in 
writing, mathematics, law and finance, necessary for a crown prince. 
Kharavela ascended the throne in his twenty-fourth year. 

• He spent the first year in rebuilding the capital of Kalinga. In the second 
year, he defied the might of Satakani and attacked and destroyed the city of 
Mushika; in the fourth year he subduded Rathiras and Bhojakas of Berar. 

• In the fifth year he extended the old canal which was built by the Nandas 
about 300 years earlier and had fallen in disuse. 

• Kharavela invaded the kingdom of Magadha in the eight and twelfth years 
of his reign. 

• During the second campaign, Kharavela carried home an image of the Jain 
tirthankara from Magadha which had been previously taken away from 
Kalinga to Magadha. The wealth he got during this campaign was used to 
bulit a magnificent temple at Bhuvaneshwar. 

• In the thirteenth year of his reign. He undertook many public welfare schemes 
and also subdued the Pandya rulers. 

• The inscription mentions the achievements only upto the thirteenth year of 
Kharavela’s reign. Nothing is heard of him or his successors, if any 

Some Ganasanghas 

• We know about these republics through their coins on which their names 
are found. Some of these were Arjunayanas, Malavas, Audumbaras, 
Kunindas, Yaudheyas etc. Most of these, later on became tributaries of the 
Guptas and vanished altogether after the fourth century A.D. 

SataVahanas of Deccan 

• Many chiefs and kings, including the Satavahanas who ruled over parts of 
western and central India (c. second century BCE-second century CE). 

• Satavahanas (Chapter 3), once they acquired power they attempted to claim 
social status in a variety of ways. 

• Before the ernergence of the Satavahanas in .Maharashtra and Cholas, Cheras 
and Pandyas in southern India, the region was settled by megalithic people. 

• A ver>' powerful kingdom was established by the Satavahanas, also known 
as Andhras. in Deccan covering parts of Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra. 
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irtotoTR Hr ariTsrs gan 15 tot ^ to to i 
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RH Hwr HFr Hr HH gHT, torrto tphh 

^ tontotolH HT TIHto ttoMW 7H1 
<3ffto jm tojjcr hi 

tot ^ Hto 'wito 

'torto I rsto to if FT Hger to hi# ton 

IrFIT H? Tfto I to Hto TTWl 45 to 
rTH TM toHl W Htol ^ HTTMT ftolHT 
H #1 
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considered to be one of t he most unique 
historicul record. It gives a biographical 
account of tlie king’s life and his 
achievements, notin general lenns but 
year-wise. The inscrijUion. forextunple, 
says that after having received his 
training in writing, mutliematics, law 
and finance, necessaiy for a crowai- 
prince, Khaiwela ascended the throne 
in his twenty fourth year. He spent the 
first year in rebuilding the capital of 
Kalinga. In the second yeai*. he defied 
the might of Satakarni and attacked 
and destroyed the city of Mushika; in 
the fourth year he subduded Rathiras 
and Bhqjakas ofBerar. In the fifth year 
he e.xtended tlie old canal which was 
built by the Nandas about 300 years 
earlier and had fallen in disuse. 
Kharavela invaded the kingdom of 
Magadha in the eighth and twelfth years 
of his reign. During the second 
campaign, Kharavela carried home an 
image of the Jain tirthankara from 
Magadha which had been previously 
taken away from Kalinga to Magadha. 
The wealth he got during this campaign 
was used to built a magnificent temple 
at B1 lubaneswar. In the thirteenth year 
of his reign he undertook many public 
welfare schemes and also subduded the 
Pandya rulers. 

The inscription mentions the 
achievements only uplo the thirteenth 
year of Kharavela’s reign. Nothing is 
heard of him or his successors, if aity. 

- ■ o mc C . nasanffhr s 

Apart from some important dynasties 
ruling in post-Mauiy'an north India we 
hqve a number of republics ruling over 



Flff. IS.l Tribal Coins 


smaller stales. We know about tlicse 
republics through their coins on 
which tlieir names ai-e found. Some of 
these were Arjunayanas, Malavns, 
Audumbaras, Kunindas, Yaudheyas 
etc. Most of these, later on became 
tributaries of tine Guptas and Vtuiished 
altogether after the fourth century- A.D. 

Sntavnhana^ of Dcccari 

Before the emergence of the 
Satavahanas in Maharashtra and 
Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas in 
southern India the region was settled 
by megalithic people. 

While northern India was reeling 
under turmoil after the fall of Mauryas 
a very powerful kingdom was 
established by the Satavahanas, also 
known as Andhras, in Deccan covering 
parts of Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra. The Andhras are an 
ancient people and are mentioned in 
the Aitareya Brahmana also. The Greek 
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writtM fMiny mentions that the Andhras 
were powerful people who possessed a 
large number of villages and thirty 
towns, an army of one lakh infantn^, 
two ihousanil cavalry and one 
thousand elejiiumts. During the 
Maiiryan age they were part of the 
Miiurvan e!rlpir^• but it appears that 
immediately after the fall of the 
d\nasty', the Andhras declared 
11 icmselves free. 

Tlie foLiiulei of this dynasty is 
known as Simuka and he ruled from 



Fig. IS.2 Coins of Saiaitahanns 


2AS B.C. to 21^ B.C. He was succeeded 
by his brother Kiishna. The third king 
was Satal<ann 1 who seems to have made 
exten.sive conquests and performed two 
'ii’amedliaynjna. His achievements 
a .• described in detail in the Nanaghal 
ir.'teription. It appears that he 
co’uiuered western Malwa. Vidarbha 
and Anupa (Narmada Valley). He is also 


releiTcd to as the lord of Dakshinapatha. 
His name also occurs on one of the 
gatew'ays of Sanchi stupa. It is well 
kriown that substantial donations were 
m.ade by the Satavaiianas for the 
renovation and decoration of Sanchi 
stupas and inonasleries. 

The next important king was 
Gautamiputrn Satakarni. In between, 
three kings ruled, of whom 
Satakarni 11 ruled for about 56 years. 
He wrested Malwa fn»m the Sungas. 
After Satakarni II, the e.xpansion ol' 
Satavahana empire received a set 
back and Nahapana seems to have 
conquered part of Satavaliana territory'. 
A large number of coins of Nahapana 
hits been found in Nasik area. 

The Satavahanas became powerful 
again during the reign of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. His achievements are 
recorded in glowing terms in the Nasik 
inscription of Queen-mother. Gautami 
Balasri. This inscription was engraved 
after Ills death and in the nineteenth 
year of the reign of his son and 
successor Pulmavi II. In this inscription 
he has been describctl as one who 
destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and 
Pahlavas. He overthrew Nahapana and 
restrucl large number of his silver 
coins. He also recovered northern 
Maharaslhra, Konkan, Vidarbha, 
Saurashtra and Malwa from the Sakas. 
Satakarni dedicated a cave in Nasik in 
the eighteenth year of his reign and 
granted some land to ascetics in the 
twenty tourih year. Gautamiputra 
S.atakarni is the first king bearing 
matronym and this practice w'as 
follou'cd by nearly till his successors. 
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Gautamiputra was succeeded by 
Ills Sun Vasisthipuira Sri Piilmavi in 
ahnin A.D. 1.30 and ruled fur about 
ivveniy four years. The coins and 
inscription ofPulinavi have been found 
in Andhra Pradesh. This shows that 
•Andhra had become a part of 
Satavahana empire in the second 
c« nlun' ,A.D. Perhaps in order to sav’e 
the Satavahana empire from the 
onslaught of the Sakas, Pulmavi 
married the daughter of Saka ruler 
Rudradaman. But this Saka king 
deP^ated the next Satavahana mler 
twice and took from him Aparant 
(Konkan) and Anupa (Narmada valley). 

Sri Yajna Satakarni (A.D. 165-195) 
was (icrhaps the last of the great 
Satavahana rulers. His inscriptions 
have lieen found in Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh, 
f'roni the distribution of his coins it 
appears that he ruled over a large 
kingdom extending from bay of Bengal 
in east to Arabian sea in the west. Thus 
he regained the land that the Sakas had 
conquered from his predecessors. 
Manlime trade and activities during his 
reign arc indicated by depiction of ship 
with a fish and conch on his coins. 

The successors of Yajna were weak 
and unworthy to govern such a large 
empire. They ruled over small 
leiriiories. The Satavahana empire 
collapsed when Abhiras seized 
Maharashtra and Ikshvakus and 
Pallavas appropriated the eastern 
provinces. 

■^ hc ?- porh of Foreign InvaderF. 

Oi\v of t he most important events of tlie 
reign of Pushyamitra Sunga was the 


invasion of Yavanas from the 
west. Patanjali. a contemporaiy of 
Pushyamitra, mentions this invasion. 
Kalidasa also mentions aboul 
Vasumitra’sconllictwitli Yavanas, in his 
Malnvikagn’miitram. It may be 
mentioned that the word Yavmna 
originally meant Ionian Greeks, but 
later it came to denote, all people uf 
Greek nationality. The Yavanas were the 
first ones to esUiblish foreign supremacy 
on Indian soil: they were succeeded by 
several central Asian trilies who 
invaded India and established their 
political autliority. Some of them are 
being discussed here. 

The Iiido Greefcs 

The advent of tlie Yavanas. also known 
as Inclo-Greeks, in India was the result 
of incidents on the western berrder of 
India. After Alexander a large part of 
his empire came under the rule of his 
Generals. The two main areas were 
Bactria and the adjoining areas of Iran 
known as Parthia. .About 250 B.C. 
Diodotus, the governor of Bactria 
revolted against the Greeks and 
proclaimed his independence. Some 
important Indo-Greek kings were 
Euthydemus, Demetrius, Eucratides 
and Menander. 

Among all the Indo-Greek rulers, 
Menander (165- H5 B.C.), was the mo-st 
illustrious. He mled for almost twenty 
years. His capital was Sakala (modern 
Sialkoi) in Pakistan. Greek writers tell 
us that he was a great ruler and his 
teiTitory extended from Afgh;uiistan to 
Uttar Pradesh In east and Gujarat iti 
the west. Menander was converted to 
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Fig. 15.3 Coins of Indo Creeks 


LUiddhisin by Buddhist monk 
Nagasena. Menander asked Nagasena 
nmny questions related to philosophy 
and Buddhism, which together with 
Nagasena’s answers are recorded in 
Milindapanho or the Questions of 
Milinda. 

In tile history of India, the Indo- 
Greek rulers are the first ones whose 
coins carried the portraits of kings and 
their names. Before this, the coins iti 
India did not carry names or portraits 
ol the kings. Also they were the first 
rulers who issued gold coins. The Indo- 
Greek coins arc known for the depiction 
ofrcaJistic and artistic portraits. 

t he Prtrthiana 

The Parthians also known as Pahlavas 
were Iranian people. Their history is 
obscui'e. But a few facts may be gleaned 
IVom coins and inscriptions. The earliest 
king of this dynasty was Vonones. who 
captured power in Arachosia and 
Seistan and adopted the tide of “great 
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1-ung of kings*’. Vonones was succeeded 
by Spalirises. Gonclophemes was the 
greatest of the Parthian ailers. He niled 
Irom A.D. 19 - 45. It appears that for a 
very* brief period he was master of the 
Saka-Pahalva area both In eastern Iran 
and north-western India. Soon afier 
Gondophernes, the Pahlava rule in 
India ended and the Kushanas moved 
in. Excavations at Begram in 
Afghanistan have brought to light a 
large number of coins of Gondophernes 
but none of his successors. 

The Sakaa 

The Indo-Greek rule in noilh-westem 
India was destroyed by the Saltas who 
are also known as the Scythians. The 
Sakas or Scyt hians wer'e nomadic t ribes 
who belonged to central Asia. In about 
165 B.C. they were turned out of their 
original home by the Yueh-chi. later 
came to be known as Kushanas, who 
in turn were also pushed out of their 
land and came to India. The in-roads 
made by the central Asian tribes was 
the result of the prevailing situations 
in central .A.sia and adjoining north¬ 
western China. .After the construction 
of the great wall of China in the third 
centuiy B.C. the Iribes like Hiung-nu. 
Wu-sun and Yueh-chi had no option 
but to move towards south and west. 
The first migrants were Yueh-chi, who 
displaced Sakas. who in mm, invaded 
Biictria and Parthia and then entered 
India through the Bolan Pass. The 
Saikas were divided in five branches and 
established themselves in various parts 
of north-western and northern India. 
One branch settled in Afghanistan. The 
second branch settled in Punjab with 
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Anxii ni lM>n . 

liixila as its capital. The third branch 
settled in Mathura. The fourth in 
Maharashtra and Saura.shlra and ihe 
ntih in c'cntral India with Uyain as its 
capital. The Sakas ruled in different 
areas from the first centur\’ B.C, to 
about fourth century .A.D. 

Although the Sakas ruled in 
dilferenl piiiis ol tlie countrj^ onlv' those 
wlio ruled in central and western India 
rose to prominence. The most 
prominent ruler of western India was 
Nahapana whose reference is found in 
various inscriptiojis found in 
Maharashtra and in the records of the 
Satavahanas. Of the central Indian 
branch, the most illustrious ruler was 
Rudradaman who ruled from about 
A.D, 130-150. From the Junagarh reck 
inscription of Rudradaman, it appears 
that his rule e.xtended over a vast 
territory- including the areas of Gujarat, 
bindh, Saurashtra. north Konkan. 
Malwa and parts of Rajasthan. He 
undertook the repairs of the Sudarsan 
lake dam that had been built by the 
I'jrovincial governer Chandragupta 
Maurya. in Kathiawad when it was 
damaged by lieavy rains. 

mi^.vini, the capita] oi Rudradaman 
became a centre of culture and 
education. Many scholars think that 
Saka Era was founded by Sakas. The 
dynastcame to an end with the tlefeat 
of the last king in the hands of 
Chandragupta II of the Gupta d\masiv, 
in about A.D. 390. 

. i ‘ Kil I ■ .1 . : 

The Chinese historians tell us that the 
Yueh-chi were a nomadic tribe settled 


on north-western border of China. In 
the year 165 B.C., they came in conllict 
with a neighbouring tribe known as 
Hiung-nu. The V'ueh-chi were defeated 
and forced to move out of their land 
They could not move towards the east, 
since (he China Wall had become a 
barrier. TJiey had no alternative but tu 
move west and south. While moving 
wptwiirds the Yueh-chi came in conllict 
with another tribe called Wu-sun whom 
they defeatetl easily. At about this time 
the Yueh-chi were divided into two 
groups —Little Yueh-chi which migrated 
to Tibet and great Yueh-chi which 
finally came to India. After Wu-sun the 
next people, the Yueh-chi, met were the 
Sakas who occupied the territoiy of 
Baclria. The Saka’s were forced to 
leave their land and they came to 
India and the Yueh-chi settled down 
in llie land of the Sakas. It is here that 
they gave up their nomadic life and 
adopted an agricultural and a .settled 
way of life. Further, perhaps its in i.hi.s 
area great Yueh-chi were divided into 
five branches. 

According to Chinese sources, the 
first great Yueh-clii king was Kujula 
Kadjihises, also known as Kadphises I 
whet united all the five groups and 
established liis authoritv ov'er 
Afghanistan. He called himself -great 
king*. He is also called dlmnnahiida 
and sachadharniathida (stc'adfasi in 
liue faith), which is talcen to suggest 
that he was a Buddhist. 

Kadphises I was succeeded by his 
son Wema Kadphises or Kadphi.ses 11 
who extended Kushana rerriloiy upto 
Punjab, or perhaps even in the Ganga- 
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Fig. 15.4 Coins of Kushana 


Yamuna doab. He issued gold and 
copper coins and is referred to as great 
king and a devotee of Siva. On some of 
his coins Siva holding a trident and bull 
are shown. 

Kadphises II was succeeded by 
Kanishka, the most well known and 
greatest of all the Kushana kings. 
Kanishlca seems to have come to throne 
in A.D. 78 and some historians think 
that Kanishka founded the Saka era. 
At its peak, Kanishka’s empire 
extended from Khotan in the north¬ 
west to Benaras in the east and 
Kashmir in north to Saurashtra and 
Malwa in the south. The capital of this 
vast empire of Kanishka was 
PUrushapur i.e. modern Peshawar. 
Coins of Kanishka had been found 
from almost all over the above 
mentioned area. 



Fig. IS. 5 Statue of Kanishka 


Kanishka was a follower of 
Buddhism. The fourth Buddhist 
council was held during Kanishka’s 
reign. Kanishka’s court was adorned by 
the presence of such scholars as Parsva, 
Vasumitra, Ashvaghosha, Charaka, 
and Nagarjuna. During his reign 
Taxila and Mathura emerged as great 
centres of art and culture. 

Kaniskha ruled from A.D. 78-101. 
After him came Vasishka, Huvishka, 
Vasudeva and others. The last name is 
purely Indian and suggests the 
complete Indianisation of Kushana. 
Though his name is after the Vcdshnava 
deity, he was a Scdva. The decline of 
Kushana power set in after Vasishka, 
tliough the Kushanas continued to rule 
Uf) to the fourth centuiy A.D. over small 
principalities, independently under 
some sovereign rulers. 
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1. Describe the political condition of India after Malayans. 

2. Who were the batavahanas? Describe their political achievements. 

3. Who were Indo-Grcek and how do we know about them? 

4. Who were Kushanas? Describe their political historj'. 

5. Write short notes on: 

(i) Sakas 
|ii) Kanishka 

(iii) Parthians 

(iv) Kharvela 





Collect some pictures of the coins found in different , dynasties. Tiy 
and find out their value in tenns of Rupees. 
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Chapter 16 

The Early History of South India 

HE - aiiif'S!: r» Tv.’*c-ri( es i! :.*.l we tii jci about the 
aii<i kingdoms ol the arco arc preserved in rhrci* 
l->rriis - Ashf'ikan ifiscriptions, Sangam {ileraiun* 
1 id Megaslhcuro< accounts. The Rock Ldicl If 
and Xni of Ashoka mentions the soLuhern kingdoms 
of Clio].:. Faiidya. S<ifyapuTra. Keralapulra ind 
Tambapanni. 
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We have seen in an earlier chapter that 
southern India, mainly the present 
states of Tamil Nadu and Kerala, were 
inhabitatcci by megalithic people in the 
first millennium B.C. In this chapter we 
shall learn about the histoiy of south 
India from the Megalithic period to 
about A.D. 300. 

The Megalithic Phase in South India 

The megalithic culture is mostly known 
for its burials, which have been 
gi^ncrically termed megaliths (lit. = big 
stones), even when the big stones are 
not .associated. These burials are 
marked by an abundance of iron tools 
and a Black-and-Red pottery. It 
appears that there was an abrupt 
change from the Neolithic stage into 
the Iron Age, without any significant, 
intermediate Chaicblithic or Bronze 


Age. The following are the main 

Megalitliic burial tj'pes. 

(i) Pit Circle grewes: The body was first 
c.Kcamated and Uien interred. Grave 
goods included pots and iron 
artifacts. A stone circle is erected 
around the pit. 

(ii) Cistfi: These graves have a vaiiety 
of forms. Cists are made out of 
granite slabs with one or more 
capstones, with or without port 
holes. Cists are fully buried, half 
buried, or even on the bare rocks. 
Thej'^ may contain single or multiple 
burials. A single or multiple stone 
circle surrounds the cists. 

(iii) Laterite chambers: In Malabar, 
instead of granite slabs, there are 
grave-chambers excavated into 
laterite. 
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(iv) Aliciwnents: In Gulbarga clisirict 
and south of Hyderabad, a large 
number of standing stones 
(menhirs) arranged in squares or 
diagonals have been found, their 
height ranging from 2 to 6 m. In 
Kashmir, menhirs are however 
arranged in a semi-circle. 

(v) Snerophayi: These legged urns of 
terracotta sometimes have animal 
lieads and are not very common. 

(vi) Urns: The practice of burying 
exeaxnated bones in urns seems to 
l>e a hangover from the Neolithic 
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past. They are marked by capstones 

or stone circles. Their main 

concentration is on the eastern coast. 

There is no doubt about the variety 
in Megalithic construction, but the 
common denominator i.s provided by a 
Ellack-and-Rcd ware and typical iron 
tools, nicy have a surprising uniformity 
all over the peninsula. In the pottery' 
shapes conical or looped lids, carinated 
vases, pedestailed bowls, spouted 
dishes etc. are quite characteristic. Of 
the iron implements the main types are 
axes with crossed straps, sickles, 
tripods, tridents, spearheads, swords, 
lamp hangers, arrowheads and lamps. 
Horse-harness bits and bells are also 
common finds. Occasionally, beads of 
etched camelian, gold ornaments and 
sundry' objects of copper or stone arc- 
associated W'ith the megaliths. 

These Megalithic monuments, 
whatever their external shape and 
cmntent.s, seem in our present 
Icnowlcdge to herald not only the Iron 
Age, that is a period of India’s history 
when the use of iron for tools and 
weapons became common, but also a 
(ime when dated literature begins to be 
available. Thus, in a sense with 
Megaliths, prehistory'ends tmcl hisloiy 
begins. 'I'hough this is largely true, we 
still know very little as how the 
Megalithic people lived, because no 
.such site has been e.xcavated. Naturally, 

I he builders of these Megaliths remain 
unknown. No reference to these 
monurnents has been traced in Sanskiit 
or Prakrit literature, though the early 
Tamil literature docs contain 
descriptions of these burial practices. 
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^ ANi ii'tJT India 


The f arly H»v;*ri,-y 

The earliest references that we find 
uboiii the people and kingdoms 
of the area are preserved in three forms 
— Ashokan inscriptions, Sangam 
literature and Megast hencse’s 
accounts, 'fhe Rock Edict II and 
XIII of Ashoka mentions tlie 
southern kingtloms of Chola. Pandya, 
Satyapuira, Keralaputra and 
lambapanni. All these lay outside 
the Ashokan mnpire but. Aslioka’s 
benevolence to these neighbouring 
slates is very much allested by the fact 
that lie made provisions lor medicines 
arid food items etc. for animals 
and hurnctns of these kingdoms. 
Megasthenese also mentions these 
slates. In the Mathigiimphainscription 
ot Kharvela, he is credited for defeating 
a confederacy of'famil states. 

The lirst detailed description of 
South Indian st.ttes is found in Sangam 
literature belonging to the first four 
centuries of the Christian era. It may 
be rneniianed that Tamil is the oldest 
among the .spoken and literarv 
languages of soiitli India and the 
earliest literature ot this langitage is 
known as Sangam literature. This 
literature represents the collection of 
odes, lyrics and idylls which were 
cojnjiosed by | )oel.s and scholars for t he 
pitSt-nIu 1 i(j 11 ill tlircc successive 
literary/ assemblies called "Sanciam", 
established by the Pandyan kings. The 
Sangam literature preserves folk 
memory ahoiil the society and life in 
south India between the third Centuty 
B.C. and third Centuiy y\.D. 

From the Ashokan inscriptions, 
Meganthenese's accounts, Sanskrit 
and Sangam literature, it is clear that 


there has been a lot ol cultural 
interactions between the southern anti 
northern India. With the regular settled 
life, development of strong sedentart’ 
coiTini unities oncl u stronj^ cconoiViV» 
three states, namely. Chulas. Cheras 
and Pandya emerged. The Sangam 
literature believes that the dynasties of 
Chet as, Cholas and Pandyas l.telong tti 
immemorial antiquity. 

ChoJuN 

'Ihe Cholas occupied the della of the 
Kaveri river and the adjoining region, 
'fhe region of Kunchi was also part of 
theij kingdom. It was tilso ctilletl 
Cholamandalam in early medieval 
limes. It was situated tow.artls the 
north-east of Pandya kingdom 
Earlier its capital was Uraiyur in 
firuchirapalli but subsequently it was 
shifted to Puhar which came to be 
known as Kaveripattanam. In the 
middle of the second century R C. it 
seems that a Chola king known as Ei.ara 
conquered Sri Umka and ruled OVTl* II 
for about 50 years. 

The most distinguished of the early 
Chola kings was Karilcala. Mis two great 
achievements seem to he the crushing 
deleat he inllicled upon the joint forces 
ol Chera and Pandya kings and 
successful invasion of Sri Lanka. 

It appears tliat Karikaia defeated, 
in a great battle at Venni, near fanjorc, 
a confederacy of about a do;'en rulers 
headed by Chera and Pandya kings 
and established his supremacy over 
the whole of Tamil land. Karikaia 
maintained a powerful navy and 
^^^Qttered Sri Lanka. He is credited 
to have built big irrigation channels by 
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means of building a 160 km. long 
embankmeni along the river Kaveri. He 
fortified the town, the famous sea part 
of Puhar, at the mouth of the Kaveri. 
Thi'se two great works were cliiefly done 
by i 2,000 people brought as prisoners 
of war from Sri Lanka. All this lead to 
the growth of agriculture, trade, 
commerce, arts and craft etc. He was 
a great patron of literature and 
education. He was a follower of Vedic 


religion and performed many Vedic 
sacrifices. 

Alter Karikala, the Chola kingdom 
faced confusion and chaos. The 
successors were quite weak and family 
members squabblerl for power and 
position. The only other king, after 
Karikala, who is known as a great long 
is Illanjetcenni who captured two 
fortresses from the Cheras. But the fact 
remains that after Karikala, the Chola 
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empire declined and rhe Cheras and 
Pai.idyas extended tlieir territories at 
the cost of rhe Chola kingdom After th.e 
defeat at Hie hands of the PalUtvas, the 
Cholns were reduced to a smcUl ruling 
laniily Ironi about the fourth to the 
ninth centur\'A.D. _ 

I ntly?*® 

I lie Pandya kingdom occupied roughIv 
the region of the modern districts of 
Tirunelveli, Rarnnad and Madurai iii 
Tamil Nadu. 'J'he capital of the kingdom 
was Madurai. The Sangam literature 
gives some di.sjointed information and 
names of a few kings. Nedunjeliyan is 
mentioned as a great Pandya king. The 
t-liera. Chola and fix'eother minor states 
combined against him and advanced 
against him at Madurai. But he 
defeated the combined forces This great 
victory was remembered for long ami 
has even been mentioned in a tenth 
centuiy A D. insi'ription. 1 Ic is also said 
to have performed several Vedic 
sacrifices He may be taken to have 
ruled.around A.D. 210. 

Hrider the Pandyas, the capital 
Mticlurai and port cin’ Korkai were great 
centres of trade and commerce. The 
Panclyan kingdom was vety wealthy 
aiifl prosperous. The traders proUted 
fiom ti'cule wii.h the Rcjiiian empire 
Pandya kings even sent embassies to 
the Roman emperor Augustus and 
Trojiin. 

* ll V £ * i 

1 he Cheras, also known as 
Keralapulras, were situated to the west 
and north of the Pandya kingdom. The 


area of the kingdom included the 
narrow strip of land beuveen the sea 
and the mountains of Konkan range. 
Like the Pandyas and the Cliolas, the 
Chera ruler.saJso occupy high po.sitiou 
in the histoiy of south Ijidia. 1he Chera 
ruler Nedunjeral Adan conquered the 
Kadambas with their capita] at Vanavasi 
(near Goa). He also fought a battle with 
the father of the Chola king Karikala. 
In this battle both the kings were killed. 
He is said to have defeated the Yavanaa 
also. Probably, the reference is to tlie 
Giecks and Romans wlio came in Irirgc 
number as traders and set up large 
colonies in south India. According to 
the Chera tradition, the greatest king 
of the Cliera dynasty was Sengutturan. 
He is said to have subjugated the Chola 
and the Pandya Icings. 

It is interesting to note that some 
kings ol all ihe three Idngdoms i laiin 
that their rulers lead victorious 
e.Npcditions to tlie north, as far as 
Himalayas. The Chera king Nedunjeral 
Adan is called Iniaycwaraniban i.e. “he 
who had the Himalaya mountains as 
the boundary of his kingdom”. But 
clearly all this was exaggeration. At llic 
end of the third centui^^ A.D. the Chera 
power declined and we heai-about tliem 
again in the eighth centxiry A.D. 

However, one important fad about 
these three early kingdonus of south 
India is that they constajitl^'fought with 
each other and made nev\ alliances 
against the ones ufio became powerful, 
irrespective of past friendship and 
alliances. They also fought regularlv 
with Sri Lanka. 
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The Early HisTtjRY of South India 


Exercises 


1. Discuss the Megalithic culture in south India. 

2. Describe the economy of the Megalithic people. 

3. Describe the political history of Cheras, Pandyas and Cholas. 



Colled photographs of the Megjilithic burials and tools and show it 
in the classroom. 

Draw the map of India and show the locations of the kingdom of 
Cholas, Pandyas and Cheras. 
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Chapter 17 

Society, Economy and Culture During 

THE SuNGAS and THE SaTAVAHANAS 

The liv( ^niiuru s t/iiit p is.^ed l:)elv=^en I’rc cl 
IIm Mmuiv^s and thr nV.e of the Chipias win.esse.» 
h-: .)f pt'hticcl iiim!>dily and upheaval* bui. during 
the- sari ; period T re had been a let of prugn-’-ss in 
rhe ar^-isS of liTcrature. science, art. archiO’Ctiirfv 
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The Ih'c conluries I hat passed beUveeii 
the tall of the Mauiyas and tlie rise of 
the Guptas vvitm-ssed a lot of political 
instability and upheaval, but during 
I he same period there had been a lot of 
progress in tlic areas of literature, 
science, art, architecture, etc. Many new 
avenues in the field of th,e sciences and 
arts were opened which provided the 
liase fui future developments. Also, 
during this period, there were close 
cultural and economic relations with 
foreign countries. India had benefited 
l<v these foreign contacts. 

In the field of language and literature 
this period is '•haracterised by the 
develojiment of manifold literary 
activities both in north and south India. 
It saw I he development of Dravidian 
ImigUt'iges and literature in the South. 
In the north there was progress in the 
.Sanskrit language and literature, and 
various forms of Prakrit with a 
distinctive literature of its own. 

The most renuirkable eompilation.s 
nf the period are the two great Epics, 
the Rciftiayana and the Mahablicirata. 
Some of (he DIutrniosastra works were 
also composed in this period. 

The smritis have played a very 
important role in Hindu life during the 
last two ihoiisand years. 1'hese snirins 
define the religious duties, usage, laws 
and .social cu.sloms. In general, the 
smritis may be regarded as the 
c.xpandcd and contemporary version of 
the Dhartnasiitras which ettvered the 
period from about si.xlh centuiy to thirrl 
century B.C. The works on the smritis 


and continues for almost eigl it hundred 
yeaj s or even more. 

‘Phe Mcniaiia Dharmasastra or 
Maiiusniriti Is not only iJie oldest work 
of this class, but is also the most well 
Icnown and has its hold even today all 
over India. This was composed in about 
the first century B.C. Some other 
important smritis are Naradasmriti. 
Vishn usmriti, Yajna valkyasm riti, 
Bfihaspntismriii ana] Katyayanasmrili. 
They are all very important sources of 
law and social customs of the 
contemporary society. These smritis 
were <leclared to be of divine origin. 

'Phe most outstanding work in the 
field of grcinmiar. A/o/iah/iast/u written 
by Patanjfdi in the second ceiitun’ B.C., 
is a coirimentary on Panini’s 
Asthadhyayi. After Patanjali, Uie centre 
of Sanskrit grammar learning shifted to 
the Deccan where the Kalantra school 
flourished in the first ecntuiw A.D. 
Sarvavarman, a scholar of great repute 
in the court of the Satavahana King 
Ha la. composed the grammar of 
Katantra. This work was short and 
handy which helped the learning 
of Sanskrit in about si.x montlis. 
Hala wrote a great poetical work 
Gathasaptasati in Prakrit. 

.‘\n important litcran^ figure of the 
period was Asvaghosha. He was not 
only a play writer tind a poet but a great 
Budclliist philosopher He wrote 
Sa undora n a ml a. Bn ddhacha rito, 
Vajrasuchi and a number of other 
works. Duddhacharita is a complete life 
of Buddha written in tlie form of 
Mohakavya. This work has been 


follow almost immediately aftenvards 
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I ranslated into many languages of t he 
world. Tragments of Asvaghosha’s 
plays liave been recovered from Turfan, 
in centi'til Asia. Bhasa’s Svapna- 
t*asava(iattn i.s another famous 
Sanskrit play of the period. 

The art of dance and drama had 
already been codified by Panini’s time 
and mentioned by Kautilya and 
Patanjali. All these early forms of art 
contributed to the development of 
Natyashciatra written by Bharala. 

The important Pali work of the 
period was Milindapanho, which 
e.xplains the Buddhist doctrine.s in the 
form of a dialogue between Milinda 
(who is generally identified with the 
Indo-Oreek king Menander) and 
Ills teacher, the great Buddhist 
l^hilosopher, Nagasena. 

Sungani Literature 

Tamil is the oldest among spoken 
literary kmguages of south India. The 
earliest known phase of this literature 
is associtited with the three Sangarns 
i.e.. academies or societies of learned 
men, all of which nourished in the 
Pandya kingdom. Each Sangam 
consisted of a number of distingui.shed 
poets and enrclite scholar's who selected 
the best <jnes from amongst the works 
submitted to them and set their seal of 
approval. 

it is believed that the Sangam 
literature produced by these 
assemblies, wa.s compiled between 
A.D. v300 and 600. On the whole corp'us 
of literatur-e, Ettutiogai (the eight 
anthologies) collection is considei'ed to 
l)e the earliest one belonging to c. third 


centur\' B.C. to third century A.D., and 
a good deal of literature was comjDiled 
later on. 

Tirukkural or Kitral, of 
Tii'uvalluvar is the best of tlie minor 
cliclactic poems, and its teachings liave 
been described as an eternal inspiration 
and guide to the Tamilians. 
Si lappa dlka ram and Manirnekhalali 
are the two Tamil epics which occitpy a 
high place in Tamil literature and 
are important sources for the 
construction of the early history' of 
south India. 

Social Condition^- 

During this period vania and ashrama 
systems continued to govern the 
society. Society comprised four varnas 
i.e., Brahman, Kshatriya. Vaishya and 
Sudra. The duties, status, and 
occupations of these varnas are 
enumerated in liie Dharmasastras. 
The most significant development in the 
varna sj'stem is the increase in the 
number of mi.xed jatis. According to 
Manusmriti the origin of the numerous 
mi.xed {sankara) varnas is in the 
marriage between different varnas. 
These were called anuloma i.e.. 
marriage between the male of higher 
vama and female of lower vama, or 
pratiloma - marriage between male of 
lt)wer varna and female of higher 
varna. I he social status of a person 
born ol atiuloma was higher than 
partilorna and they followed their 
father's occupation. Buddhist te.vts and 
other evidence also leave no doubt that 
llte so called mixed castes really resulted 
Irom organisations like guilds of people 
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following dilfereiil ;uis and crafts. The 


general theory of intermarriages 
leading to the l»iiih of different nilKcd 
intis; appears superficial and handy, 
file Buddhist texts also show that /df/s 
was not rigidly tied to craft in thovse 
days. 1 hey tell ol ti Icshatriya working 
sue< essively as a potter, basket-maker. 
1 ♦’etl-worker, gaiiand-maker, and cook, 
.also of a Setihi (V'aisya) working as a 
tailor-and a potter, without los.s of 
pivsiige in both cases. \Vc find 
kshalriya.s of the Sakya and Koliya 
flails cultivating rheir fields. The 
Wisettlia Sutia refers to brahmans 
working as cultivators, craftsmen, 
messengers, sacrificers and landlords. 
The fragment cni Silas mentions 
brahmans following many diverse 
oecnpations as physicians, sorcerers, 
architects, sloiy-tclicrs. cattle-breeders, 
farmers and the like. The Jatakas n-i'cr 
to lirahmans pursuing tillage, lending 
cal lie.- trade, hunting, carpentry, 
u caving, policing of caravans, archeiy. 
driving of carriages, and even snake- 
charming. The Jatnkns hold up i 
hrahman pea.sani as a suprenicly iiimis 
man and even a Bodhi^altva. 

(hit of the most important 
development of this period was the 
gradual absorption ol foreigners 
like Indo-Greek, Sakas. Yav'anas, 
Kushanas, Parlhians etc. into Indian 
so{ iely. These foreigners came to India 
as ('onquerors but adopted Indian 
culture and way of life so completely 
that no trace was left of rheir 
indiviclualitA’ or separate existence as a 
community. 

'^'-hntTt'as : Just as society-'comprised 
four vanias. so too the life of an 


individual was divided into four stages. 
It may be pointed out that this four fold 
division of life dates back to the vedic 
ag;e and we get a fairly conifirehensivc 
account ol it in the Dharmasutras. 
These four stages of an individual life 
are: 

(i) Bmhmacharya : In this ashrarna. 
alter tlie investiture witli (he sacred 
thread, a person lead a celibate life as a 
student at the home of his teacher. 

(ii) Griliastha : Having niaslcred the 
Vedas or jwrt of them, a person returns 
to his parental home, gets married and 
becomes a householder (grihastba). 
Grihastba has manifold duties broadly 
marked out as (i) yajno (ii) adbyayana, 
and (iii) da/ia and has release himself 
from three debts; debt to Gods, by 
yajiia: to pitris (ancestors) by 
oitspririgs; and to rishis (teachers) bv 
continuing learning and leading a 
leligious life, 

(iii) Vanaj)rastba ; When well advanced 
ill middle age and a person has seen 
his grandchildren, he leaves home foi 
the forest lo become a hermit. As a 
hermit he must not have any 
possessions, abstain from movement in 
rains, going from village to village for 
the exclusive purpose of begging 
wearing only loin-cloth or old rags duly 
washed, to cover nakedness, not 
staying in the same village for the 
s<?cond night and not destroying seeds 
for the purposes of food (e.g. by 
pounding rice by a pesilef but 
depending on cooked (bod if given as 
alms. 

(iv) Sanyas : In sanyas by meditation 
and pi'iiancf' one frees his soul from 
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niiilt'rial things, leaves hennitage and 
l5e<-<jines a homeless wanderer, and 
thus earthly ties are broken. This 
fourth nshmina is the one when person 
abundons. truth and falsehood, 
pleasure and pain, the veclas, this 
world and the next, seeks only annati. 

Tlie scheme of die four ashramas 
was designed to give a wide scope to 
individuals in the choice of a vocation 
in life which was best suited to their 
intellectual capacity and menial 
inelinations It was not absolvit(dv 
necessary thatijne should strictly follow 
the four stages one after another. The 
choice was left to every individual. The 
lamily included parents, children, 
grandchildren, uncles and their 
d<*scendents, servants etc. 

T'aHilly Li 

rhe joint family system characterised 
the society. Family rather than the 
individual was considered as the unit 
of the social system. Obedience to 
parents and elders was held as ilie 
highest duly for children. Marriage 
between the members of the same 
wa.s also preferred, though 
intermarriage between different jatis 
was prevalent. The marriage in the same 
aotra and prcivara is restriclc^ti. Eiglit 
forms of marriage are mentioned in the 
Dluinnnsastras. These uve—hnilvna, 
arsha. prajapatya, asura, 
(janilhcin’ci. rakshasa, and paisacha. 
.Among these the last one is condemned 
by ail the Dhcirniasatnis. Women not 
only got good eduaition but also held 
lionoiirable position in the society and 
iiousehold. Two classes of women 


students are mentioned-Bra/imatwi/n 
or lifelong students of sacred texts and 
Saclyodvaha who pursued their 
studies till their marriage. They also 
received training in fine arts like music, 
dancing and painting. From the 
description of Megasthenese and 
Kautilya it appears that some of them 
went for military' and administrative 
trainings also. The ideal marriages were 
tho.se where the father and guardian of 
the girls selected the bridegroom on 
account of his qualifications. The 
women enjoyed honourable place in the 
.society. Sometimes they reached high 
eminence in various branches of arts 
and science and administration as 
revealed from the literature of the period. 
Even the class of courtesans enjoyed a 
social status not accorded to them 
anywhere el.se in the world. The theme 
of several dramas of the period revolved 
around courtesans. We find the 
reference to the practice ofsoi/also. In 
llie lamily property, till the sons had 
equal share. Unfortunately, a large 
number ol Dfinmiasastras reject the 
right of women to inherit, but 
Yajtiavalkya lays d<Twn a list of priority 
in inheritance, which places wife, 
followed by the daughters, immediately 
after sons. The right of a wife to inherit, 
il no sons were living, has been 
accepted by most of the ancient Indian 
autlionties. Movvever. she was allowed 
some personal properly {stree-dhana) 
in the form of Jewellery, clothing etc. The 
Arthnshastra .illows her to own money 
upto 2.000 silver panas. and amount 
above this could be held by her 
husband in tmst on lier behalf. 
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tradition, as raja Milinda. But by far 


ReligionB 

FIk’ pci'iod witnessed an cflliircsconce of 
nt w idt-as Ic.idirvj lo the liae of new 
philoN«>phicyI iu’ira'ols and religious 
sects, which modified the outlook of 
srn i.'tv and uc visible in all four major 
religious .sects of the i>criod i.e., 
Vaishiiavisin, Saivisiri, Buddhism and 
Jainism. 

Buddhism 

During the r<'ign of Asholva. Buddhism 
becam.* one of the leading religio.n’, of 
India. Tlic group of foreign invaders 
that appciircd on Indian soil from the 
lirst Cfiitury B.C. onwards were 
atii acted by its liberality ahe! 
simplicity and accepted Buddhism in 
large nuinheis. C)nc of these, the Greek 
king Menander. lived in the Buddhist 


the greatest name among the foreign 
patrons of Buddhism is that of 
Kanishka. His fame in the Buddliist 
world is only second to dial of Ashoka. 
During his time Buddhism spread to 
c(’nfral .Asia, China, South East Asia 
and West. Like Ashoka, Kanishka 
called a Buddhist council - the fourth 
council in Kashmir under the joint 
presidentship of Vasumitra and 
Ashvaghosha. The convening of (his 
council led to the division of Buddhism 
into two broad sects — the Hinavana 
and the Mahayana. While the 
Hinavana followed the older order 
and philosophy of Buddhism, the 
Mlahayana introduc:ed many new 
elements in the older order. 



Fig. 17.1 The Great Stupa at Souchi 
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Some new features that were 
introduced in the older order were : 

(i) The introduction of a belief in the 
Bodhisttauas, being those “who 
were in the process of obtaining, but 
had not yet obtained, Buddha- 
hood”. 

(ii) Buddha began to be worsliipped in 
the icon fonn with elaborate rituals 
instead of symbols. To Hinayanists, 
Buddha was a great teacher and the 
Mahayanists considered him as 
God. 

(iii) Hinayanists believed in the 
salvation of individual as the goal 
of life while Mahayanaists believed 
in the salvation of all beings. 

(iv) Sanskrit was adopted as the 
language of the religious literature, 
and a new camnon was developed 
differing from the old in many 
essential respects. 

The development of Mahayana 
philosophy is ascribed to Nagaijuna, a 
contemporary of Kanishka. He 
propounded rnadhyamika school of 
Buddhist philosophy popularly known 
as sunyai.’ada. 

Jainism also flourished during this 
period along with Buddhism and 
enjoyed patronage of kings and wealthy 
people. The group of Jain monks began 
to settle in different paits of the country. 
One group from Magadha moved “ 
towards west and settled in 
Sauraslitra, while the other group 
settled in Kalinga where it enjoyed royal 
patronage under king Khaiwela. In 
south India their main concentration 


was in Karnataka and in Tamil Nadu. 
Sravanbelagola in modern Karnataka 
became the great centre of Jainism. 
Despite the divisions, Jain 
communities remained more faithful to 
its original teaching hence the number 
of its adherents has remained fairly 
constant. 

VV'dic Religion 

Vedic religion did not remain 
unchanged through all these centuries. 
Some of the Vedic Gods had quietly 
passed into oblivion and some were 
reborn as new Gods with additional 
attributes. This was the time when the 
Vedic religion assumed features which 
today are recognised as Hinduism. This 
new religious development was based 
on the philosophy of the Upanishads 
with its concept of the absolute or 
universal soul. This concept also helped 
to develop the idea of the Trinity of 
Gods at this time - Brahma as the 
creator, Vishnu as the preser\'er, and 
Siva (also known as Rudra and 
Mahesh) as the God who eventually 
destroys the universe when it is evil 
ridden. Of tlie three Gods, the cult of 
Vishnu and Siva, sometime associated 
with Sakti cult became more popular. 

One form of Vaishnavism is 
Bhagavatism. The supreme deity of 
Bhagavatism was Vasudeva Krishna, 
son of Devaki, of the Vrishni family' 
By the second cenluiy B.C. this new 
sect had spread in a large area 
as inscriptlonal evidence shows. 
The famous Besnagar (district 
Vidisa, Madhya Pradesh) inscription 
mentions that Heliodoius, the Greek 
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arnbossaclor of King Antiaicidas, called 
himself Bhacjuvnta and erected a 
Caruiiadhavja, in honour of VasLicleva, 
at B«*snagar. It. is thtis apparent 
that Bhagavatisni like Buddhism 
was popular enough to attract 
the loreigners. The philosophy of 
F3hagvatism is described in 
the I3hcigai>acl-Gita. Other early 
inscriptions related to Bhagavatism 
came from Cdiosundi (Rajasthan), 
Mathura (Uttar Pradesh) and Nasik 
(Maharashtra). 

Saivism seems to have evolved from 
the Vedii’ God Rudra and the Harappan 
deity linown as Pasupati. The worship 
ul Siva incorporated a number of 
fertility cults such as those of phallic 
emblem {lingani)^ the bull {Nandi) etc. 
and was also associated with Sakticu\L 
The most common cult object of the 
Saivas is lingani, the earliest specimens 
of which have been found in the 
Harappan period. One of the important 
.schools-of Saivistn was Pasupata sect 
funded by Lakulin or Lakulisa around 
second century B.C. Saivism also 
attracted the foreigners. Wema 
Kadphiscs the second king of the 
Kushana dynasty was a Saiva. Tlie 
reverse of some of his coins depict the 
llgurc.s of Siva, with a long trident and 
bull, and the legend refers to him as 
devotee of Sii'a. 

In coddition to Vaishnavism and 
Saivism. other minor sect that became 
popular during this period were tho.se 
related to Sakti. Ganaputi, Skanda, 
Sury'a etc. The characteristics features 
of all these sects were a gradual shift 
in emphasis from rituals to the view 


that a completely personal relalionshi ]3 
between God and the devotee was 
possible. This relationship was the one 
where God could bestow his grace on 
the devotee, and the degree of devotion 
or hhakti varied from person to person. 
I'his idea of personal devotion or bJiakii 
was to became the dynamic force of later 
Hinduism. 


It was in the first centun' A.D. that 
Christianity was introduced in India by 
the traders from the west. The coming 



Fig. 17.2 Besnagar Pillar of' 
Heliodorus, near Viclisa 
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of Christianity is cissocialed with the 
legend of St. Thonias, who according 
to the Catholic Church of Edessa. came 
twice on mission to India. 

Ecoaoaiic Couditioa 

The iDeriod witnessed all round 
development in the field of agriculture, 
industiy and trade. Agriculture was the 
iiiain occupation of a large section of 
tlie people. Outside the gramo lay the 
arable land of the village, the grninci- 
kslictra which was protecte<l by fences 
and field-watclimcn against pests like 
birds and beasts. Land was held by 
individuals as well as by the state. 
Sometimes the land holdings were big 
consisting of upto 1,000 acres. Usually 
holdings were small enough that could 
l)e cultivated by the individufU family. 
Uevond the arable land of the village lay 
its pastures, which were common for 
the grazing of cattle, and also those 
belonging to the state. Kaulilya gives a 
complete scheme of village plan. The 
land of the village was divkled into - 
cultivau^d, uncLillivated, grove, forest, 
[lastures etc. Among the crops, rice of 
dilfercnl varieties, coarse grains, 
sesame, saffron, pulses, wheat, linseed, 
sugarcane, mustard and large number 
'»)■ vegetables and fmits were grown. On 
the boundary of the village was 
generally a forest. The village had 
artisans like carpenter, potter, 
blacksmith, barber, rope maker, 
washennan etc. 

Remarkable progress in trade and 
industry is noticeable during this 
jjeriod. A large number of arts and 
crafts and occupalirins ate not only 


refeiTod to in literature and epigraphic 
records, but also n'presented in the 
sculptures. The literature refers to 
eighteen types of guilds. Guilds became 
an important institution in the 
economy. The guilds implemented well 
defined rules of work and controlled the 
quality of the finished product and its 
prices to safeguard both the artisans 
and the customers. The behaviour of 
The guild members was controlled 
through a guild court. The guilds also 
acted as a banker, financier and a 
irustee. These functions were carric’d 
out by a difierent category of merchants 
known as sresthies in north India aiiv 
chettis: in south India. Guilds also 
carried out benevolent and welfare 
works such as ivory workers guild at 



Fig. 17.3 The Gatcivay of Stinchi Stupa 
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Vidisa carved the stone sculptures on 
r the gateways and railings surrounding 
the stupa at Sanchi. Mining and metal 
industry had grown very important. 
Markets and streets were established 
' in cities for different goods. Markets for 
perishable foods were located outside 
the tomi at their gates. Loans were given 
on security of gold and other things. 
Money was lent for interest on 
^ promising rates to be renewed eveiy 
.year. The Nasik cave inscription refers 
, to the interest rates on money deposited 
to guilds. The usual rate of interest was 
f between 12% and 15% per annum. 

Trade.is the natural corollary of 
f industry and it is the main chtmnel of 
distribution of industrial products. 
Prom the Mauiyan period, both internal 


and ejxtemal trade was vigorous in most 
partsi of India. All the internal cities and 
ports; were interconnected with a well 
knit road system. A large number of 
modern national highways were 
developed during this period including 
Grand Trunk road which was very 
mucl .1 a part of Uttarapath and was later 
developed by Chandragupta Maurya. 
The sjame road was further maintained 
and developed by Sher Shall Suri. The 
discovery of monsoon winds in the first 
century facilitated to reduce the 
distance between the western ports of 
India to tlie ports of Alexanderia in 
Egypit. With tlie help of monsoon winds 
the v/hole distance could be covered in 
forty days or so. India’s trade with Rome 
increased enomiously by sea as well 
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as by land route wliich is ii^enerallv 
known ns the silk route. This connected 
the world from China to Rome and 
sen'ed as a transmitter of not only the 
trading commodity but the culture, 
ideas and religion etc. 

About tlie trading commodities the 
author of Periplus of Erythecni Sea. 
accounts of Roman historians like Pliny, 
Ptolemy etc. Indian literature, both in 
Tamil and Sanskrit, refer to the trading 
establishments and items of trade like 
Indian spices, sandalwood and other 
variety of woods, pearls, te.xtiles of 
various tj'^pes, sea products, metals, 
semi-precious stones and animals. 
/\rikamedu was an important Roman 
settlement and trading station It was 
located close to a port and was 
excavated iji 1945. The Romans paid 
for the goods mainly in gold currency. 
The number of hoards of Roman coins 
lound in the Deccan and south India 
indicate the volume of this trade in 
favour of India. The Roman historian 
Pliny laments tliat Indian trade was a 
serious drain on the wealth of Rome, 
when 550 million sesterces went to 
India each year on luxury items. One 
of the lasting results of this contact was 
the fairly detailed reference made about 
India in the various works of the Roman 
period. 

Trade and contacts with Rome and 
the west was not the only commercial 
outlet open for India. India saw a 
growth in Indo-China relations and the 
introduction of Indian culture South 
East .Asia. It has been referred to as 
Siwarnabhumi in the literature of the 
period. 


Art und Architecture 

The excavation of tJie Taxila, Sakala, 
Bhita. Kausambi, Ahichchhatra, 
Patliputra. Nagarjunkonda, Amaravati. 
Kaveripattanam and the description of 
some of Uiese cities in the literature 
depict that these cities were well 
planned, protected by fortification walls 
and moats. Beautiful and largo 
gateways w-ere erected witli lofty towers. 
The Iiouses were big and beautiful. 

In the field of architecture the 
new activities were witnessed. Som<' 
scholars think the Sunga periocl 
represents the Brahrnanical reaction 
against Buddhism. But the art and 
architectural activities reflect totally a 
a contradictory story. Sanchi. 
Amaravati, Bharhut and Sarnalh 
stupas are the best examples of 
Buddhist art and architecture that 
nourished during this period. The 
stupa is a hemispherical dome or 
mound built over sacred relics eit her of 
the Buddha himself or of a sanctifietl 
monk or a sacred le.xt. The relics were 
generally kept in a casket in a smaller 
chamber in the centre of the base of il le 
stupa. I he stupa has a fenced path 
called pradakshinaparhu. .At the four 
cardinal points there was a break in tlie 
railing because of gateways. The four 
gateways of Sanchi stupa built in the 
first centuiy B.C, fire extremely artistic 
with eveiy inch of space utilised for 
carving and are one of the finest 
examples of art and architecture of 
India. One ol these gateways was 
donated by the Guild of ivoA' workers 
of Vidisa, 
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Fig. 17.5 Amarcwnti Stupa 

Another form of architecture is 
teprcsented liy rock-cut caves. These 
1 ock-cut caves arc ol two types. The one 
with a stupa and worshipping hall 
called chaitya und nionasleiy called 
vihara. The famous cave of Karle 
consist ot a fairly complicated 
siruclure, all cut into the rock. The 
ceilings ol a few of these caves show an 
imitation ol a barrel vault with wooden 
ribs. Phis indicates the impact of 
wooden construction in stone. 

uiie u . 

The post Mauiyan period is an age of 
great sculptural activity. Bharhut. 
Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, Mathura. 
Amaravmti, Gandhara were the 
important centres of art activities. The 
Mathura and Gandhara schools 
flourished during the Kushana period. 
The Mathura school has the distinction 
of having produced the first image of 


the Buddha. Mathura also produced 
many fine specimens of sculptures that 
include, images of Brahmanical, Jain 
and Buddhist deities and the life size 
sculptures ot yakshas, yokshitii and 
portraits of kings. 

In the north-west, developed the 
hybrid Indo-Greck form of art where, 
though the themes were Indian, the 
depiction was heavily influenced by 
western art. It is popularly known tts 
Gandhara School of Art, The Gandhara 
school depicted, almost exclusively, 
Buddhist themes. Stucco was a popular 
medium in Gandhara art and the 
monasteries of Afghanistan were 
decorated with an abundance of stucco 
images. Gandhara artists produced the 
iniiiges of Buddha in dilTerent postures 
and sizes. The large statues of Buddha 
at Bamiyan were one of the finest 
example of the Gandhara art. 



Fig. 17.6 Statue of Buddha from Mathura 
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Fig. 17.7 Statue of Jain 
Titiliankara from Mathura 



Fig. 17.8 Fasting Duddhci 
from Gandhara 


Terracotta art also flourished 
during this time. The most prolific 
centres of its production v/ere 
Ahichchhatra, Mathura, Kausambi, 
Bhila, Rajghat, Pataliputra, Tamralipti, 
Mahasthan etc. 


Science end Technology 

Engineering skills are evident from the 
remains of the building of dams and 
irrigation works. The famous e,\ample 
is the dam built during Chandragupta 
Mauo'a's period and repaired by Sfika 



Fig. 17.9 Plan of Tank excavated at Shringauerapuro 
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Fig. 17.10 Excavated view of one oj the tanks or Shringaueropura 


king Rudradarrictn. One of the mosi 
remarkable structure that has been 
excavated is a complex of four water 
tanks at Sliringaverapura which shows 
a very advanced level of hydro!ic 
engineering. 'I'he tanks are built of 
millions of bricks and water was 
brought from the river Ganga through 
a canal. It measures about 250 mts in 
length and 38 mts in width. It would 
have contained about eighty lal-ch litres 
of water. The use of geometry in 
building construction and town 
planning Ijccame obvious. In the field 
of astronomy, Indian astronomers 
developed much more elaborate 
astronomical system after modifying 
and adopting the more accurate values 


l\v counting the periods of revolution 
of the sun, the moon, the five planets 
and two nodes known as Rahu and 
Kent. Eclipses were also predicted with 
accuracy. All these observations have 
bee;ri described by Varahamihira in 
Pancha Siddhantika which gives the 
summary of fiv'c schools of astronomy 
present in his time. 

The Indirm medicinal system made 
remarkable progress during this period. 
It was based on the theory of three 
humours - air, bile cmd phlegm - the 
correct balance of these gave in a 
hetUthy body. The suj’gical equipment 
commonly consisted of twenty-five types 
of knives and needles, thirty probes, 
twenty-sLx articles of dressing etc. 
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Ayurveda has its origin in 
Atharavaveda. During this time, 
medicine became a regular subject, of 
study at centres of learning like Taxila 
and Varanasi. The school at Varanasi 
specialised in surgery and Sushruta 
Samhita is an encyclopaedia of surgery', 
compiled by the great surgeon 
Sushruta. At Taxila, the teachings of 
Atrcya were collected by his pupils and 
compiled by Charaka in his Charaka 
Samhita. Charaka and Sushruta were 
the contemporaries of Kushana king 
Kanishka. 

The works of Charaka and 
Sushnrta reached as far as Manchuria, 
China, Central Asia through 
translations in various languages. 
Evidently, the knowledge of Indian 
herbs and medicinal plants had 
reached the western world through 
Greeks and Romans. Theophrastus 
gives details of the medicinal use of 
various plants and herbs from India in 
his book History of Plants. Arabic 
translation of Charaka and Sushn/ta 
Samhitas in the eighth century' A.D. 
influenced European and west Asian 
medicinal system during the middle 
ages. 

By the beginning of the Christian 
era, there was large scale pnjfluction of 
copper, iron, steel, tirass, and their 
alloys. The large numlier of gold and 
silver coins shows the purity of metal 
and craftsmanship of the period. 

India and her relations with the 
oiitaide world 

.As you have Iciiiiu earlier. India 
established its e.xici nal contacts from 


the liarappan period onwards. 
Excavation at Harappan and 
Mesopotamian cities reveal material 
remains which clearly establish 
trade relations. The Boghaz Koi 
Inscriptions of die fourteenth century 
B.C. records the names of deities like 
Indra, Milra, Varunaand twin Nasatyas 
as well as numerical and other words 
of Indian origin which shows close 
contacts. 

With the rise of the Persian Empire 
in the sixth centuiy' B.C. the foundation 
was laid for regular contacts between 
India and the West. Persians under 
Darius I unified a vast area of land from 
Afghanistan to Mediterranean sea. To 
maintain its control properly (hey 
established road, postal system and 
other means of communication. These 
were linked with India which provided 
a great impetus to trade and exchange 
of ideas. 

A new dimension to tliis contact Wiis 
added by the invasion of Ale.xander in 
the last quarter of the fourth century 
B.C. Alexander came up to the north¬ 
western frontiers of India and 
established several cities and settlement 
of Greek people on his way. The famous 
city of Ale.xandria in Egj'pt became the 
great meeting point of the East and 
West. The first three Mauiy'an kings 
namely, Chandragupta Maurya, 
Bindu.sara and Ashoka esl.ablished 
intimate relations with the Greek 
kingdoms of the West. We have the 
evidence of a matrimonial allianc e 
between Chandragupta Mnuiya anrl 
Seleucus. a Greek King of Syria. 
Megnstheneseaiid Daimacims livetl in 
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the MauiA'an court as ambassadors of 
the Seleucid kings. Dionysius was an 
ambassador of Egyptian king Ptolemy 
Philadelphiis to Mauryan court. The 
diplomatic relationship between India 
and the West are recorded in the Rock 
Edict Xlll of Ashoka also, in which five 
(.ireek rulers are specifically named, 
and it is claimed that on account of the 
activities of Ashoka’s missionaries his 
dhamma spread to these countries. 

One important development of this 
commercial and political intercourse 
was that an increasingly large number 
of [-leople from India and the West visited 
each other’s country. The contacts are 
recorded in detail in the works of 
Strabo’s Geography, Arrian's Indica, 
Pliny the elder’s Natural History, the 
Pcriplus of Erythraen sea and 
Ptolemy’s Geography. India had come 
to occupy an important position in the 
world as known to the Greeco-Romans. 

A number of Indian kings sent 
embassies to Rome. The best known 
Indian embassy was sent to Rome 


about 25 B.C, It look about four years 
to reach Rome. It presented animals 
and other gifts were presented to the 
Roman king, Augustus. Indian art and 
coinage bear marks of Hellenistic 
infiuences. The Gandhara school of art 
and coins of Indo-Greek and Kushana 
kings are its best examples. In the field 
of religion both infiuenced each oUier 
as is shown in the philosophical 
development of Grceco-Roman world. 
Christianity reached India as early as 
first century A.D. through’thc^c 
commercial and cultural contact’s. 
Indian religion, such as Bhagavatism, 
Saivism and Buddhism influenced the 
foreigners. The people as well as the 
kings of the Kushanas, Salcas. Indo- 
Greeks, Parthians dynasties adopted 
Indian religion and culture and become 
a p)art of the Indian society. The 
cultural contacts between India and 
central Asia, China and eastern Asia 
also began during this period. 'I'hese 
have been discussed in detail in the 
next chapter. 


I •.. 

I Explain the following: 

Sangains, Dhannusustras, Boddhistiueus, Pmuloruci, .‘{tiulonia. Shrciii, 
Praclaksiiinaputha 

2. Write a note on the language and literature of the peruid. 

DfSv'rilie the rise of Mahayanisni, 

•t. Write ii note on Bliagavatisni. 

5. Describe the social conditions of the jDeriod. 
h. Write it note on the four Ashranias. 
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7. Describe the economic conditions with special reference to trade and 
commerce. 

8. Write about the development in the field of architecture. 

9. Write a note on Gandhara and Mathura schools of arts. 

10. Write about the developments in the field of science and technology. 

11. Write an essay on India’s contacts with the outside world. 



On an outline map of India show the major routes connecting 
important trade centres in India. 

On an outline map of world show the silk route and connect it with 
Indian trade routes. 

Visit museums and collect pictures of coins of this period and identify 
them. 
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Chapter 18 

India from the Guptas to Harsha 
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As you have seen in the fcirlier chapter, 
north India intermittently came under 
tlic rule of several foreign people, such 
as the Yat^ancis (the name given to the 
Cl reeks. Romans and west Asians) 
Kushanas. Sakas, Parthiajia, etc. These 
people began to settle in north-west 
India from the first century B.C. 
onwards. Most of these people came to 
India due to the turbulent condition in 
ceniial Asia. I hey adapted themselves 
with Indian culture, and at the same 
lime, ini roduced some new elements in 
it. Between the hrst centuiy B.C. and 
third century A.D. the Satavahanas in 
the Deccan, the Kushanas in the north 
and the Sakas in the west emerged as 
the three big political powers, and 
woi ked as a stabilising factor in 
these regions. The empires of the 
Safaviiiianas and Kushanas came to an 
end in the middle of the third centuiy- 
A.D. and a new dynasty emerged in 
north India, known as (he Guptas. Like 
the Maur\'as a few centuries earlier, the 
Cnipias mafle a permanent impact on 
Inilian hisioiy by building up a large 
empire and by firmly establishing 
several trends of Indian culture which 
had begun in the earlier periods. The 
Giipla kings arc known not only for 
their political might and strength but 
also lor great aehievemettls in the field 
<.>t s».ience, art. culture and literature. 

.Aboui the early Guptas we do not 
know much m deluiL The Allahabad 
pillai ins. ri|.iiu)n of Siimudragupta 
mentions maharaja Srigupta and 
mahiirajn (iluiiot kacha as his 


I “ i 


ancestors. I-tsing, who travelled India 
from A.D. 671 to 695 riTers to Srigupta 
as the builder of a temple at Gaya for 
the Chinese pilgrims, 500 years before 
his time. Ihis king Srigupta has been 
identified with the llrst Gupta king of 
that name mentioned in the .Allahabad 
pillar inscription. The Piiranas mention 
that the early Guptas controlled the 
area along the Ganga.' (the middle 
Gangetic basin), Piuyag (Allahabad and 
surrounding region), Saketa (Ayodliya 
region) and Magadha. Srigupta was 
succeeded by his son Ghatotkacliti who 
too is referred to as maharaja in Gupta 
records. 

In A.D. 320 Chandragupta I 
succeeded his father Gboiotkacha. It is 
said that he laid the foundation of the 
great Gupta empire. Chandragiipta I 
married a Lichchhavi princess 
Kcmiaradevi. The Lichchhavis (to whom 
Dautama Buddha belongs) were an old 
and established Gonarajya and quite 
powerful, still being respected in north 
India. Ibis marriage alli.ance of 
Chandragupta I was important for his 
political career ns is proved by the coins 
of Chandragupta 1 and Kumaradevi 
type. These coins port my the llgurcs of 
Chandragupta and Kumaradevi 
and mention the name of (he 
Lichchhavis. Samudragupta, son of 
Chandragupta I and Kumaradevi, in 
the Allahabad ins<Tiption proudly' 
cal led h i m sel I IJchch h(a>iS‘(lau h it ra 
•son of the daughter of Lichchhavis’. 
Chandragupta I introduced a new cTa, 
the Gupta era, starting with 
hi.s eoroiuuion in A D. 320. "l ie was 
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Fig. 18.1 Map of the Gupta Empire 


ilu* first Gui)la king to adopt the 
title mahanijuilhiraja and issued 
gold coins. 


Samudragupta 

Ssaniudragupta succeeded his father 
about A.D. .340. Me eai'ned a reputation 
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as one of the greatest kings and 
conquerors. 1 le was chosen hy his father 
as his successor because of his 
qiiaJities that would make him into a 
good king. Tlie Allahabad pillar 
inscription gives a detailed account of 
the career and personality of 
Samudragupia. The i.nscription was 
composed by one of his officials, 
llarishena. and engraved on the 
.Ashoka’s pillar at Allahabad. 

The military achievements of 
Samudragupia contain a long list of 
kings and rulers defeated and subdued 
Ijy him. In the aryavarta he uprooted 
nine kings and jjnnccs and anne.xed 
their kingdian. 

His next niost important cttmpaign 
was in southern India. AltogelJicr twelve 
kings and princes of the south 
(dakshinapdtha) are listed in the 
inscription. In the case of the kings of 
this area, he lollowed the policy of first 
capturing the kings, then releasing 
them from captivity and then 
reinstalling them as kings in their 
lerriton'. By showing royal mercy he 
won their allegiance. For his south 
Indicin campaign, Samudragupia 
proceeded through the eastern and 
southern parts of Madhyadesha to 
Orissa and then advanced along the 
eastern coast and reached Kanchi and 
beyond and returned to his capital by 
way of Maharashtra and Khandesh. 
After these conquests he performed 
Ashyamedhayajna. On this occasion 
he issued gold coins depicting the 
sacrificial hot se and bearing the legend 
conveying that he performed the 
Asfh 'amecUta sacrifice. 


Tlie Allahabad pillar ins« i iption also 
lists fourteen kmgdom.'s bordering las 
kingdom. These rulers paid tribute, 
followed his orders mid showed Ihcir 
obedience by attending iiis court. Tltcse 
were located in eastern K’ajasthan 
northern Madhya Piadcsh. Assam aticl 
Nepal. Further, somt: loresi kings 
(atai'ika-rnjas) are mentioned whom 
Samudragupta had made his 
pan'charaka (helpers). 

Another group o1 political powers 
listed in the inscription arc .such as 
Kushanas, Sakas. Murundas as well as 
Simhalas (Sri Lanka) and inhabitants 
of other islands. These rulers sent 
embassies to Siunudragupta's court. 
According to a Chinese source, 
Meghavarna. king of Sri Lanka, sent an 
embassy to Samudragupta for his 
permission to build a monastery and a 
guest house for Buddhist pilgrims at 
Bodh Gaya. 

Samudragupta was a versatile 
geniu.s. He was not only proficient in 
war, but also in the sastras. He is called 
kaviraja i.e. ‘king of poets’. The 
Allahabad pillar inscription calls him a 
great musician. This is also confirmed 
by his lyricist type of coins which shows 
him playing veena (lute). He patronised 
leiirned men in his court and appointed 
them as his ministers. Samudragupia 
died in about A.D. 380 and was 
succeeded by his son Chandragupta II. 

ChandfAgupta 11 

Tfic Gupta empire reached its highe.st 
glory, both in terms of territorial 
expansion and cultural e.xcellence, 
under Chandragupta H, son of 
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SMnuKlraL;upia and Daltadt-vi. Like his 
talher, C'hainii'agi ipla II was chosen by 
his knher as his successor. 
Clkindragupta II inherited a strong and 
coiisolidaTed empire from his father, 
whicli he further e.xlended. He 
established matrimonial alliance with 
Vakatakas and married his daughter 
Prabhavatigupta to Rudrasena II of the 
Vakataka dynasty. Chandragupta II 
probably concluded this alliance with 
the V'akalakas before attacking 
I he Sakas so as to be sure of having 
a triendly power to back him up 
in Deccan. After the death of 
Rudrasena 11, Prabhavatigupta acted as 
a regent on behalf of her two minor sons. 
During her regency, which lasted over 



hveniy years, and even after that, the 
relations between the Guptas and 
Vakat£iJ<as remained friendly and close. 

Hks foremost success was his victory 
over ilie mighty Sakas dynasty, fhe 
anne.vation ol their prosperous 
kingdom comprising Gujarat and part 
of Malwa not only strengUiened the 
Gupta empire but also brought it into 
direct touch with weslcni sea ports. 
This gave a tremendous impetus to 
overseas trade and commerce. UJjain. 
a great centre of trade, religion and 
culture, became the second capital of 
the Gupta empire after the contjue.st. 
Perhaps it was after this victory over 
Sakas, that Chandragupta II adopted 
the title of Vikramaditya. which became 
popular in the legends as a patroniser 
of learned men and a great liberator 
who overthrew the yoke of foreign rule. 
The identification of Chandragu])ta II 
with Vikramaditya is doubted by some 
scholars. Chandragupta II issued 
dated silver coins to commemorate his 
^^ctorJ’ over Saka kshatrapas. 

The Mehrauli iron pillar inscription 
(.‘reeled originally in front of a temple of 
Vishnu (near Qutub Minar in Delhi) 
records the e.xploits of a king named 



Fig. 18.2 Coins (a,b,c) Saniudragupta 
(d,e) Chandragupta 


Chandra. He is said to have vanquished 
I he group of enemies in Vanga (Bengal), 
perfumed tlie southern ocean bv the 
iDreeze of his prowess and overcome I he 
Vahlikas (across the Indus river). 'Phis 
king Chandra of iron pillar is generally 
identified as Chandragupta II. This 
would mean liis kingdom e.\t(‘nded 
from Bengal to the nortJi-west frontiers. 

Other than his conquests, 
Chandragupta IPs reign is remembered 
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for his patronage of literature and arts 
and for the high standard of artistic 
and cultural life, Kalidas the great 
Sanskrit pod was a member of his 
court. Fa-Hien, the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim visited India between A.D 405 
and A.D. 411 collecting Buddhist 
manuscripts and te.\t and studying 
at Indian monasterie.s. He described 
tht‘ country as a happy and 
prosperous one. 

KurruD'tj^iipla I 

Chandragupta 11 died about A.D. 413 
and was succeeded by his son 
Kumaragupta 1, who enjoy«ird a reign of 
more than forty years. Like his 
grandfather. Scimudragupta, he issued 
Ashvaniedfia type of coins. He may 
have performed an Ashvarnedha 
sacriJice, though we do not know of any 
ot his military achievements. The 
cpigiTiphic records, however, show that 
he organised the administration of vast 
empire and maintained its peace, 
prosperity and security for a long 
period of forty years. This is no small 
credit upon his tael and ability. At 
the end of Kumaragupta's reign, 
the Gupta empire was challenged by 
the Pnshyamilras, a commiinilv 
living on the hanks of I he Narmada. 
SkaiHlagupia. son of Kumaragupta 1 
and luture king fought and subdued 
Ihc'iii and re.slorcd peace. 

Skandagupta 

Kiimaragiiptii 1 died in A.D. >455 
and was succeeded by his son 
Sk.'iiulagiipi.i. Ills suc’cession to iho 
llirone was nol peaceful and pen haps 


there was a struggle between him and 
his brother Purngupta. Skandagupta’s 
reign seems to have been full of wars. 
His greatest enemies were the Hiinas, a 
terocious barbarian horde which lived 
in central .Asia and were at this very' 
time threatening also the mighty 
Roman empire in the west. One branch 
of them, known as white Hunas, 
occupied the Oxus valley and advanced 
against both Persia and India. They 
crossed the Hindukush, occupied 
Gajidhara tmd defied the Gupta empire. 
Skandagupta inflicted such a temble 
defeat upon the Hunas that for half 
a century they dared not disturb 
the Gupta empire, though they to 
wrought havoc on Persia during this 
period. Another important event of 
Skandagupta’s reign is the restoration 
and repair of the dam on Sudarsana 
lake whicli had been built during 
Chandragupta Maury-a’s reign. We have 
seen above that this lake was previously 
repaired during the reign of Saka 
kshutrapa Rudradarnari I. 

Decline of the Guptitn 

The Gupta dynasty, no doubt 
continued to be in existence for more 
than 100 years after the death of 
Skandagupta in A.D. 467. He was 
sia-ceeded by his brother Purugupia. 
.Nothing is known about his 
achievements and perhaps there were 
notie to his credit. Thereafter, (he only 
Gupta ruler who continued to mle fairly 
a large p,ari of the empire was 
Budhagupla. whose inscTipiinris have 
loeeii found from Bengal. Bihar. Uttar 
IM-adesh and Madhya Pradesh. His 
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succirssors were not able lo handle the 
adniinistration, rebellions of some 
gt)vernors iuid officials and the Huna 
invasion, 'fhough the Huna rule was 
ciiie o( the shortest instances of foreign 
rule over India, the Gupta empire 
sulTered much from it. The Hunas once 
more attacked under the leadership, of 
Toramana in A.D. 512, They conquered 
a lar.ge pan of north India upto Gwalior 
and Malwa. Toramana was succeeded 
by his son Mihirakula who established 
his capital at Sakala (Sialkot). The 
Huna, rule in India was ven'short lived. 
Hiuen-Tsang describes how Mihirkula 
inviided Magadha, was defeated and 
cajiflin'd by the Gupta king Baladitya, 
and how his life was saved at the 
intercession of the queen mother of 
Magadha. According to an inscription 
from- Malwa, Yasovarman. a powerful 
local ruler of Malwa, also defeated 
Mihirakula. It is not known whether he 
did it independently or as an ally of 
Baladitya, 

* *(li ’ ‘ ^ Gupt • 

From the decline of the Gui)tas until the 
rise of llarsha, in th(* beginning of 
s<'venth contuiy, there flourished four 
major kingdoms in north India. These 
were Hie Guptas of Magadha, the 
Maukharis, the Pushyabhulis. and the 
Maitrakas. These powers vied witli each 
ol Ih'I' to succeed to the past glory' of the 
Gu|)las. The present Guptas of 
Magadha (not to be confused with the 
main imperial Gupta dynasty) were a 
ininoi dynasty of Magadha. It is not 
possible .to delei mine whel tier they were 


connected in any way with the imperial 
Guptas. Some of the kings of this 
family were very powerful and carried 
victorious arms as far as the 
B I •ail map Li Ira. The Maukharis held the 
rejgion of western Uttar Pradesh around 
Kanauj. The Maukharis conquered a 
part of Magadha. Isanavarman and his 
son Sarvavarman were powerful 
Maukhari kings and adopted the title 
of maharajadhircija. Isanavarman is 
remembered for the heroic opposition 
he otTcred lo the Hunas who had once 
more moved towards tJie heart of India. 

In the west, the Maitraka clan, under 
its leader Bhatarka. established a 
Idngdom in Saurashtra witli Valabhi as 
its. capital. Under the Maitrakas, Valabhi 
became not only a seat of learning and 
culture, but also a centre of ti-ade and 
commerce. G1 the lour main kingdoms, 
the Maitrakas survived the longest and 
ruled until the middle of the eighth 
centuiy, when they succumbed to the 
attacks from the Arabs. 

Another dynasty which was 
founded about the same time as 
Maitraka Valabhi, but was destined to 
play a far more distinguished part 
in Indian history, was that of 
Pushyabhulis of Thaneswar. The 
Pushyabhuti family came to the fore 
alter the Huna invasion and made its 
political presence felt on the accession 
of Prabhaknrvardhana. He assumed 
the title of j)iiraTuabfnutnriiKa 
inahanijaclhiraja. He has been 
de.scribed by Banabhatta as. “.. n lion 
to the Hi ma deer, a burning fever to the 
king of Sindliu, a rroubler of sl.’e|) ol 
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Ciiirjara king, a bilious fever to that 
scent-elephant, the lord of Gandhara, 
destroyer of tlic skill of the Latas. an 
axe to the creeper which is the goddess 
of fortune of Mahuva." 

His sovereignty probably extended 
lo the whole of the Punjab in the 
north-west and part of Malwa in the 
south. In the last pliase of his rule there 
was a Huna invasion. He had two sons, 
Rajyavardhana and Harshavardhana 
and a daughter Rajyasri, married to 
the Maukhari king Grahavarnian. 
While Prabhakaravardhana was 
rapidly e.xtending the boundaries of 
liis kingdom towards the west and 
south, two powerful kingdoms were 
established in Bengal and Assam. 

.About A.D. 525 an independent 
kingdom wa.s estciblislied in Bengal, 
When the Gupta empire fell, Gauda 
comprising western and northern pans 
ol Bengal, asserted its itidependence. 
hut the Maukharis subdued it. Haifa 
centurs' later the throne of Gauda was 
occupied by Sasanka. He established 
his capital at Karnasuvarna (near 
MurshidabacI) and soon made himself 
ma.stcr ol the whole of Bengal. He 
conquered Orissa and then advanced 
towards KnnauJ in the west against the 
Maukharis. The Maukhari king 
Grahavarnian was married to Rajvasri, 
daughter of Prabhakaravardhana. 
This marriage alliance strengthened 
the position of the two families. After 
the death of Prabhakaravardhana, 
Sasanka, with the helpot Malawa king, 
invaded Kanauj. King Grahavarman 
was killed iind the queen Rajyasri was 


thrown into prison. Hearing this news. 
Kt^Jyavardhana immediately started 
with his ti’oops to suppress ihe king.s 
of Gauda and Malawa. But he was 
treacherously killed by Sasanka, 

Harsha 

After the death of Rajyavardhana, his 
younger brother, Harshavardhana also 
known as Siladitj^a, ascended the 
Pushyabhuti throne in A.D. 606 at the 
age of sixteen, and ailed for forty-one 
years. After Grahavarman’s death, the 
Counciloi-s of Maukhari stale offered the 
tlironc to Harsha. The period of Harsha. 
in comparison with most other early 
Indian kings, is remarkably well 
documented. The poet Bmiabhalla has 
written a detailed account of the events 
leading upto his rise to power, in the 
Harshacharita (life of Harsha). At the 
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same time the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsang also wrote in great detail about 
Harsha and India of Harsha’s lime. 

After ascending to the throne 
Harsha first rescued his widowed sister, 
from the Vindhyan forest, where she 
was going to throw herself into the fire 
with all her attendants. Harsha 
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thereafter, proceeded towards the east 
against Sasanka with a view to avenge 
the death of his brother, Rajyavardhana 
and brother-in-law, Grahavarman. 


Harsha was not successful in his first 
expedition against Gauda, but in his 
second expedition towards the close of 
his reign, after the death of Sasanka, 
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he conquered Magadha and Sasanka’s 
iMiipire.^ Gauda was divided between 
Marsha and Bhaslvaj'avannan. liieking 
of Kamarupa, who was an ally of 
Marsha. He was successful in his 
mililaty enterprise, and conquered a 
large part of northern India. Miuen- 
1 sang tells us that, “he waged incessant 
wartare. until in sbeyears, he had fought 
the live Indians. Then, having extended 
his territory, he increased his army, 
bringing the elephant corps upto 
60,000, and the cavalry' to 100.000, 
and reigned in peace for thirty years 
without raising a weapon”. Marsha 
launched a campaign so as to extend 
his empire beyond the Narmada but 
tailed to do so. The Aihole inscription 
mentions that Marsha rncl defeat at the 
hands of Pulakesin JI, the Chalukya 
king of Badami. Hiuen-Tsang al.so says 
that Marsha could not defeat the 
Chalukya king. Marsha’s empire 
extended from the Punjab to northern 
Orissa and from Himalayas to the 
banks of Narmada. Dhruvabhatta 11, 
the Maitraka king of V'alabhi and 
Bhaskaravarrnan, the king of 
Kamarupa, were his allies. 

In the history of India, Marsha 
earned an undying reputation not so 
much for his conquests as for 
his peaceful activities, so vividly 
desfM ibed by Hiuen-Tsang and by his 
biographer Banabhatla. The great 
emperor was not only a patron of 
learning, but was himself an 
accomplished author. He wrote three 
Sanskrit plays - Nagananchi, Ratiuwali 
and Pri yodursi ko . Hi* gathered 
aroimd him a circle of learned men. of 


whom Banabhatta, the author of 
Harshacharita and Kadambari is the 
most well known. 

Marsha was not only an efficient 
administrator who personally looked 
into the affairs of state, and constantly 
travelled over different parts of his 
empire to see things with his own eyes, 
but also a tolerant king. He was a Saiva 
by taith, but he showed equal respect 
to other religious sects as well. Hiuen- 
Tsang portrays him as a liberal 
Buddhist who also honoured gods of 
others sects. His charitable acts 
benefitted all the communities, sects 
and religions. Like Ashoka, he built rest 
houses, hospitals, and endowed 
numerous Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jain establishments. 

Hiuen-Tsang mentions two most 
celebrated events of Marsha’s reign the 
assemblies at Kanauj and at Prayaga. 
The Kanauj assembly was held in 
honour of Hiuen-Tsang for whom the 
tang had great affection and regard. 
This assembly was 
attended by twenty 
kings, four thousand ^ 

Buddhist monks, and 
about three thousand 
Jains and brahmans. 

After the ceremony 
at Kanuaj, Marsha, 
accompanied b y 
Hiuen-Tsang, pro-'' 
ceeded to Prayaga! 

(.Allahabad), where he ' 
used to celebrate* 
religious festivals 
at the end of eveiy' five ^^9' JS.5 

years, at the conlluence M/ac/i Tsang 
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ot the Ganga, the Yamuna and the 
Saraswati. Here he performed the 
ceremony of dana, which lasted for 
about three months. During these 
three months most of the accumulation 
of five year’s wealth was exhausted. He 
even gave his clothes and jewellery and 
once begged from his sister an 
ordinary garment to put on. Harsha 
attended si.x such assemblies at 
Prayaga in his life time and donated all 
he had. Harsha sent an .embassy in 
A.D.. 641 with Hiuen-Tsang to the 
Chinese emperor and received the 
Chinese embassy in return. He died in 
A.D. 647, Harsha does not appear to 
liave any heir to his throne, which was 
usurped after his deatli by liis minister. 


Drccun --'.ud cJoiith India 

In Deccan and south India, after the 
Satavahana rule had ended in the first 
half of the third century A.D., the 
VaJeatakas rose to power in the second 
half of the third century A.D. Not much 
is known about the founder of this 
dynasty, Vindhyasakti. His son and 
successor Pravarasena was the 
real founder of the Vakataka empire 
in western and central India. He is 
the only Vakataka ruler to whom 
the title satnrat was accorded. Me 
performed Vajapeya and four 
Ashuamedhayojnas. The V'akataka 
empire was divided by the successors 
ofPravarsena into two parts. The main 
branch and the other known as 
Vatsagulma branch. The imiJortance of 
I he Vakatakas as a political power in 
western and central Deccan w.is 
realised by Chaiidragupta 11, who 


married his daughter Prabhavati 
Gupta into the Vakataka family. The 
Vakatakas and tlie Guptas remained 
friendly for a long-time, .After the 
Vakatakas, three major kingdoms, 
namely the Chalukyas of Badami. 
Pallavas ofKanchipuram and Pandyas 
of Madurai dominated the Deccan and 
south India for about 300 years. 

The Valcatakas in tlie Deccan were 
followed by the Chalukyas of Badami. 
The Chalulyas began with a base at 
Vatapi or Badami and Aihole, from 
where they moved northwards and 
annexed the areas ai-ound Nasik and 
the upper Godavari region. Pulakesin II 
was the greatest king of Chalukya 
dynasty, who ruled from A.D. 610'to 
642 He was the contemporary of 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj. The 
detailed account of his victories 
as well as early history of the 
Chalukyas is recorded in the Aihole 
inscription composed by Ravikirti. 
Vishnuvardhan, son of Pulakesin II, 
lounded the eastern branch of the 
Chalukyas with its capital first at 
Pishtapuri and later at Vengi. This 
branch remained independent of tlie 
main or western branch and c.xercised 
uninterrupted sway over the 
kingdom up (o the twelfth century'. 

1 he Riishtrakuta.s succeeded the 
Chalukyas of Badami and maintained 
the vast empire in I lie Deccan. The first 
known ruler of the dynasty was 
Dantiduiga 1 who conquered Badami 
in A.D. 7.52, defeating the Chalukyas. 

The cniileinpoiaries of the 
(, li.dukya'= and ihe Pallavas in the 
Deccan were the Gangas and the 
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Kadanibas. The western Gangas, so 
called, to distinguish them from the 
eastern Gangas of KaJinga, ruled over 
a large part of modern Mysore. The 
region was called after them as 


Gangavadi. The founder of the family, 
Konkanivarman Dharmamaliadhiraja, 
probably ruled in the second half of the 
fourth century A.D. and h£id his capital 
at Kolar. They ruled independently from 
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A.D. 350-550. They had matriinoiiial 
relations with the Pallavas, the 
Chainkyas of Badami and the 
Rashlrakutas who were their powerful 
contemporaries. 

Ganga king Durvinila was a 
prominent ruler and scholar of 
Kannada and Sanskrit literalure. 
Sripnrnsha was another important 
ruler of dynasty who shifted his capital 
Manyapura (Manne near Bangalore) 
and his kingdom was known as 
Srirajya, evidently on account of its 
prosperity. 

The Kadamba dynasty was founded 
by Mayursarman, a learned brahman. 
It is said that he came to receive 
education at Kanchi. but he w'as 
insulted by some Pallava officials. I'o 
avenge his insult he took up military' 
professi(jn, defeated Pallava officials 
atid then Pallavas recognised the 
independence of Mayursarman. 'I'he 
Kadambas ruled from Banavasi from 
A.D. 345 to 365. Kakusthavarman 
(A.D. 435-4.55) was the most powerful 
king and administrator of tlie dynasty. 
He extended his territory and 
established matrimonial relations with 
the Gangas and the Guptas. After his 
death, family split into two and one of 
the branches continued to rule from 
Banavasi and another from Tripan^ata. 
The ruler . from Triparvata, 
Krishnavarma 1,.again united the 
family. But the Chalukyas of Barlami 
defeated the Kadambas around A.D, 
540 and annexed their kingdom. 

In the soulhem Peninsula, three 
dynasties the Pallavas. Pandyas and the 


Cholas were the major powers. The 
Pallavas played an important role after 
the fall of Satavahanas from the third 
century until the ri.se of Cholas in the 
ninth centur>- A.D The origin of Pallava 
is under debate. The Pallava kings were 
divirled into two groups, the early 
Pallavas and greater Pallavas. About 
the early Pallavas we have come to 
know from the Tamil and Sanskrit 
inscriptions. They performed sacrifices 
and ruled over it well organised territory’ 
that covered the northern part of the 
Peninsula extending from the eastern 
sea to the western sea, Simhavishnu was 
the famous king ruling in the sixth 
centuiy A.D. He increased the ijitluence 
and prestige of his family. His son 
and successor Mahendravarnian I 
(A.D. 600-630) was a versatile geniu.s. 
He wa.s both a poet and a singer 
and composed n play Mar to vita::. 
Prafiasanci (the Delight of the 
Drunkards) in Sanskrit. In his time, the 
practice of scooping entire temples out 
of solid rock was introduced, of which 
the rathas of Mahabalipuram are fine 
examples. He was the conternporarA' of 
the Chalukya king. Pulakesin II and 
Harshavardhan of Kanauj. This 
period was marked with the clash 
between Pulakesin II and Harsha on 
the one hand and Pulakesin II 
and Mahendravarmaii 1 on the other, 
and in both Pulakesin II emerged 
victorious. 

Alter dealeating Maliendrav^arman I 
he captured the northern provinces of 
his kingdom. Pulakesin II, in turn was 
defeated by Narsimhavannan, son and 
successor of Mahendravarman I, who 
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advanced as far as Badami and 
occupied it after a siege. After this 
victory’ Narasimhavarman adopted the 
tittle of Vatapikonda. He is also said to 
have defeated the Cholas, the Clieras, 
the Pandyas and the Kalabhrs. 
Narasimhavarman gave asylum to a 
Ceylonese prince. Manavarman, and 
sent two naval expeditions to Ceylon to 
help him to secure the throne of that 
Cf)untry. He was one of the most 
powerful rulers of .south India and 
raised the power and.prestige of the 
Pallovas as far as Ceylon and South 
Bast Asia. 

The reign of Narasimhavarman II 
(<•. A.D. 695-722) was peaceful. It i.s 
known for remarkable architecturtil 
activities which initiated a particular 
style popularly known as the Dravidian 


style of temple architecture. The PaJlava 
ruler also .sent embassies to the Chinese 
emperor. 

In the first half of the eighth 
century, the Pallavas faced 
attacks from the Chalukya king 
Vikramadilya II (A.D. 73.3-745) who 
is said to have overrun Kanchi 
thrice. The Pallavas also suffered 
severely from the attacks of the 
Pandyas and the Rashtrakutas 
during the reign of Dantivarman 
(around A.D. 796-840). Soon the 
power ol the Pallavas began to 
decline due to these struggles and 
they were succeeded by the Cholas, 
destined to be the greatest imperial 
power in the south, whose influence 
and power was felt also by Ceylon 
and the .South East Asian countries. 


Exercises 


L Describe the emergence of Guptas up to the reign of Chandragupta I. 

Desciibe the e.xpansion ul Gupla empire during Samudragupta’s reign. 
3. Discuss the personality of Samudragupta. 

-t. Discuss the aeliievements of Clumdraguptu It. Why was he known as 
Vikrumaditva? 

5. Discuss tlie causes for I lie decline ol the Gupta empire. 

6. Describe the political condition of India after Guptas. 

7. Who were Pushyabhutis? Write about their political history. 

8. Describe the personality of Harsha and his achiev’ements. 

-k Describe the political condition ol south India after Satavahtmas, up 
to the eighth centuiy' A.D. 
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10. Write short notes on: 

(i) Kumaragupta 

(ii) Pulakeshin II 

' (iii) Mahendravarman 
(iv) Narshimahavarman 

11. Discuss the Pallavas of Kanchi and Chalukyas of Badami and their 
political relationships. 

• Draw a map of India and show the extent of the Gupta empire and 
locate important cities. 

• Collect some literary works of Gupta period and read in the 
classroom. 

• Collect material on the Nalanda University and photographs of its 
archaeological remains. 

• Discuss the system of education imparled in the university in the 
classroom. 

• On an outline map of India show the south Indian kingdoms with 
their capitals and other important places. 

• Make a collage of the archaeological moniiinents of the period. 
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SfK'iETV, Economy and Culturk i-rom ike Gums ro Marsha ^ 

bhoga m north Kottams or i<alanadu 


In !hc previous chapter we had a 
.glimpse of Ihe fascinating panorama 
oJ cyci'its winch unfolded dunng a 
span of live hundred years. Empires 
may rise and fall; and dynasties may 
appi'ar. and disappear on the sands 
of lime. But wlien our altenfinn 
I 111 ns away from these clashes of aims, 
we tind the splendours of time. 
'Iliese splendours include the state 
of polity, religion, soejety, economic 
lilc, literature, art and architecture 
and technology' 

Polity «ind Admiaistxfttion 

The governments set up during ihis 
period were fairly well organised. This 
would be clear fiom ihe fact that 
not withstanding the shocks of 
(iilermitlent wars, and sometimes of 
disputed succession, the reigns of the 
Guptas, Chalukyas, and Pallavas 
lasted lor abi>ut two hundred, four 
humired and si.x hundred years 
resi>ectively. In those days of slow 
means of communication it is 
remarkable indeed that they could hold 
together extensive territories for such 
long periods. The machinery of 
administration was more or less the 
same in .all casi's c.xcept that its pans 
or constituents varied with lime or 
locality. The name of the functionaries 
might liavt- changed but not their 
functions. 

As before, the kingdom {rajga) was 
divided for administrative convenience 
into a number of provinces - hhukti in 
the north ajicl mandcila or niandalarn 
in the south. Tlie provinces in turn were 
suli-divided into divisions - vishoyn or 


in the south. The other units of 
ad.minisi ration in the descending scale 
were the districts - adhistliana or 
pattana in north and nudii in the south; 
groups ol villages i.e. modern tahsil 
called I'/f/i/s in north and pattnici and 
kiirram in south Indian records. Tlie 
villages formed the lowest 
administrative units. 

There existed a liosi of central, 
provincial and local officials tt) carrv on 
the administration. The Guplas 
co.nlinued with the old bureaucratic 
fonn of administration, (hough it was 
more elaborately organised. The 
governor of hhukti called upaiika was 
ajjpoinled by king. He, in turn 
appointed I lie officer in charge of a 
uishaga ~ known as vishni/apati. 
Epigraphic records of flu Gupta period 
have thrown interesiing light on the 
functions of these vishagaparis. They 
had their lieaclcjuarters in towms where 
they h:.id tlicir owii officers and were 
aided in (heir administrative w'ork by a 
Board of Advisors consisting of four 
members representing the various 
important sections, namely. |i) the 
nagarsresthis {chief of the guild of 
U'aders and bankers) represented the 
guilds in particular ami the urban 
population in general (ii) sartiuwaha 
(the head of guild of traders) 
represented Ihe various flading 
communities, (iii) the pratharnakulika 
(the chief cif artisan) representing 
various artisan classes, (iv) the 
pmthamakapasthu (the chief scribe), 
who rniglii have represented the 
Kayasiha or government official like 
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the Chief Secretary of the present 
clay. This body was Iciiovvn as 
Adhistfianadhikcirana. 

Siniilarly. each city had n council, 
'fhe village came under the control of 
mral bodies consisting of a headman 
and the village elders. This period is 
characterised by a remarkable growth 
of the local self governing institutions 
such as the village committees and 
district committees. Their ^?xistence 
from a very early period has been 
noticed, hundreds of inscriptions and 
liicrature of this period from various 
parts of the countr\' throw a flood of 
light on their nature and activities, and 
testify to the most wonderful 
organisation that the ancient Indians 
evolved. These types of village 
administrations still continue. 

Two new classes of officers were 
introduced by the Guptas. 'I'hese were 
Sarulhivigrahika - {he minismr of peace 
aiul war i.e. modern foreign minister, 
anci Kumanimatyos; - a body of lop 
ranking officials attached not only to 
the king tint also to ilie crown-prince, 
and sometimes placed as in charge of 
districts. .Another class of important 
ollicials were Ayukius, probably the 
same as Yuktas: mentioned in the 
Ashiikan inscriptions and in Kaiitilya’s 
Arthasastra. During the Gupta 
iH-rittd wc find the tittle rnaha prellxcd 
to many known officials - such as 
maliaprutihara, mahahatacihikrkn 
and mahadandanciyuka etc. 

The ixiwers of all these officials and 
oificers emanated from the king who 
was helped by the crown-prince. The 
royal powers and prestige was 


undoubtedly on the increase. Gupta 
rulers n.ssumed .several titles such as 
muharajad hi raja, po ram bha tla raka, 
parniesvara etc. Samudragupta. for 
e.xample, is described in Allnliahad 
pillar insenption. not only equal to the 
Gods Indra, Varuna, Kuvera and Yama, 
but also a.s a *God dwelling on the earth’. 
In the preceding period such titles were 
used by the n.ilers of foreign origin such 
as the Greeks, or the Kushanas but 
never by a king of an Indian oi'igin. 
Guptas were the first among the 
Indians, who adopted such high 
sounding titles. 

But old ideals of popular 
government are freely expressed in the 
literature of the periorl. The Srnriiisany 
that, “the ruler has been made by 
Brahma a servxint of the people, gel 1 ing 
his revenue as remuneration". The king 
was advised to rule with tlie help of 
ministers and to respect the decision of 
guilds and corporate bodies. It appears 
that rttyal powers were more 
circumscribed in the Gupta period and 
later during the Mauiy-as Kings were 
advised to keep themselves in touch 
with the public through various 
agencies. Harsha maintained contact 
with public opinion both through his 
ofTicers and by his ow’n tours. Thi.s gave 
him an opportunity of supenMsing the 
administration also. 

Tlie numerical strength of the Gupta 
army is not known as we know about 
the army Chandragupta Maurya and 
Harsha. Evidence that the king 
maintained a standing army is 
contirmed trom the conquests of 
Sahiudragupta and Chandragupta 11. 
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The Gupta kings are described as 
excellent and unrivalled chariot 
warriors and horsemen and arc usually 
represented on their coins. 

The Gupta period provided a 
landmark in the history of the 
administration ol law and justice in 
early India. It produced a rich corpus 
of legal literature, which reflects a 
distinct advance in the legal system. For 
the first time law'givers of the period 
drew a clear line between civil and 
criminal law. The Brihaspatismriti 
enumerates eighteen titles of land and 
adds that fourteen of these have their 
origin in property (dhanamiila) and 
four in injury {himsamula). On account 
of the growth of private property in land, 
which could be sold for money, we find 
del ailed laws about partition, sale, 
mortgage and lease of land in law-books 
and in inscriptions of the period. 

'the list of taxes enumerated in the 
Arthashastra of Kautilya is much 
bigger than lhaf found in the Gupta 
inscriptions. This could sugge.st that 
the burden of taxation decreased in 
Gupta times because of the prosperity 
of the state There is no trace of 
emergency taxes in this period Land 
tax was collected varying from one- 
fourth lo one-sixth of die produce, boiJi 
in cash and kind. Various officers 
mentioned in the inscriptions kept 
proper records of assessment and 
collection of revenues, land transactions 
etc. 

L.rnRU And Litor.TCure 

The period mai-ked the brilliant phase 
of Indian literature whether in poetrv. 


drama, grammar or prose. The 
wonderful cor]Jus of literature is the 
visible product of the system of 
education and learning. The Puranas, 
eighteen in number, preserved the 
traditions, legends, moral codes, 
religious and philosophical principles 
and itihas. The smtids are metrical 
texts containing the rules and 
regulations and laws for the guidance 
and governance of society. They 
are based on clharmasutras and 
grihyasutras of Vedic literalure. But 
additions and alterations have been 
done to make them suitable to the 
changing conditions of society. They are 
written in verse. The phase of writing of 
commentaries on the smrids begins 
a fter the Gupta period, 

The compilation of the two great 
epics, Ramayana and Mahahharata 
was completed by tlie fourth century 
A.D, The philosophical works of the 
period Eire many and varied in character 
such as philosophic works of 
Mahciyanci and other schools of 
Buddhist thoughts mid those of various 
Saiva and Vaishnav school. 

In the field of kavya or poetical 
works, the name ' of Kalidas 
stands foremost in the history of 
Indian literature. He is credited 
with having written the best works 
in poetry, dramma as well as in 
prose. His kavyas such as 
Meghuduta, Raghuvamsa and 
KuTnarasanibhava, and dramas such 
as Abhijnashakuntalam are considered 
to be among the best literaiy works in 
tlie world and have been tr£mslated into 
many languages. Kalidas graced the 
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court of VikrumtKlilya, the king cf 
Ujayini, who has been identified with 
Cliniidragupfa Jl. A few inscriplious of 
the pc rif)c! also jjossess, in some degree, 
most ot the characteristics features of 
Sanskril k(u'ya. The Allahabad pillar 
inscription by Harisena. Mandsor 
inscription composed by Vatsabhatti, 
diinagarh ruck inscription, Mchrauli 
Pilkir insci tplioii. Aiholc inscription by 
l^avikriti et c. aj c fine examples of literary 
expression. 

In the field of drama, Bhasa, 
Sudraka, Kalidas and Bhavabhuti are 
thc most noteworthy. ^Sudraka is the 
author of Mrichchakatikn ’kittle 
clay cart'. His play deals wiili the 
love of a biahman with the Ijeaiitifnl 
daughter of a courtesan; it is 
considered one of the best plays 
of ancient India. Vishakhadatta 
wrote two plays. Mucirarakshasa 
and Deiuchandraguptam, which 
tire the two best known 
historical plays. Makiuikagnimitrarn, 
Ahhijnanaaliakuntakuri and Vikranwr- 
vasiijam the three famous plays written 
Ijy’ Kalidas. Bhavabhuli's ^vorks are 
Uttararama chaiitn, Malati Madhciia 
etc. 

In prose, earliest nutal.ih^ works are 
Dascikurnarncharitu by Uandin and 
Vasavadanci of Subajidlju. One of the 
most famous wcuks is Panchatanira, 
wniten by Vishnu Sharma. which was 
transkded into 1‘ersian atid Arabic in 
the eighth ••entury A.D. an«l has l^ecn 
translated in almost all European 
languages since then. The popular 
work Hitopadesa is based <.n the 
Panchatanira. The biography i>f 


Marsha, Harshacnanta, written by 
Banabhotta. is an outstanding work ol 
the period. 

This period also saw th<- 
development of Sanskrit grammar 
based on Panini and Patnnjali. Mention 
may also be made of three S/mra/rn.sof 
Bhurtnhari. He has also been credited 
for writing the commentary on the 
Mahabhafiya of Patanjali. This period 
is particularly memorable for the 
compilation of the Aniarakosha by 
Amarasimha, who was a luminary in 
the court of Chanflragupia II. This 
lexicon is memorised by heart by the 
students who learn Sanskrit. 

The Pridcrit was as much popular 
in tins period as it was earlier. 'Fhe 
^svetamhara Jain canon was written 
in Ardha-Magadhi Prakrit anti 
religious texts of the Digatnbaia 
•Jairjs of the south were written in 
the Maharashtri and Sauraseni 
Prakrits. The commentaries on 
Buddhist texts were written in Pali. 'Phe 
well known Prakrit and Pali 
grammar works of the period are 
Prakritaprnkasha wrilien by Varanu hi 
and Prakritalakshana written by 
Chanda. The book on gr ammar of Pali 
is Katyayanaprakarna. 

Tamil Literature 

The I’amil literature of the period 
consists of large number of works 
resembling those of the Sangain Age. 
The development of devotional songs of 
the Saiva and Vaishnava saints are 
characterised aliJ<c by the depth and 
.sincerity of feeling and the beauty 
of literary expression. Among the 
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Naiianar saints, Tirumular occupies a 
very high position. The hymns 
composed by them were collected into 
eleven Tirniurciis which are held in 
great venerations by tlie people of India. 
Another important work contains the 
lives of sLvty-ihree Saiva saints. 

riio Vaishnava saints known as 
Alnars are traditionally twelve in 
numbers. The collection of their works 
known as Nahiijiraprabundham, 
consists of 4,000 stanzas. It is 
considered the most sacred text in 
'I'amil and celebration of it in special 
festivals in all prominent temples of 
south India raised the statu.s of Tamil 
as language of religious writing. 

Foreign Accounts 

Three great Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hien, 
Hiuen-Tsang and I-tsing visited India 
in search of knowledge, manuscripts 
and relics between the fifth and seventh 
centuries A.D. Fa-Hien with four other 
monks came to India during the reign 
of Chandragupta II. He came to India 
via central Asia, Kashmir and travelled 
all ovei north India. He sta^’ed at 
Pallipuira for three years, learning 
Sanskrit. As he was interested only in 
Huddhism, his report does not contain 
much political information, but he has 
giv'en a general description of northern 
India at that lime. His report gives an 
idea of general peace and welfitre during 
Gupta period. 

Hiuen-Tsartg visited India during 
Marsha’s reign. He spent thirteen years 
III India (A.D. 630-643). of which 
eight were in Harsha's kingdom. 
I..ike Fa-Hien. Hiuen-Tsang also came 


to India via central .Asia. But unlike 
Fa-Hien, Hiuen-Tsang has left an 
ac'count of his travels, giving details of 
the vEtrious Indian kingdoms visited by 
him. His book Si-yii-ki forms an 
invaluable source to ancient Indian 
history. He studied at Nalanda 
University, which was ai that time one 
of the most famous and prestigious 
centers of education. He was honoured 
Ijy Harshavardhana of Kanauj and 
Bfiaskarv'arma of Assam. He left India 
with 20 horses loaded with 6.57 
Buddhist text.sand 1.50 relics and spent 
the remaining years of his life in 
studying and translating Buddhist 
texts. Hiuen-Tsang played the most 
distinguished role in establishing 
Buddhism on a solid footing in China 
and improving the cultural relations 
between the two countries. 

The example of Hiuen-Tsang 
inspired Chinese monks to visit India 
in large numbers. Chinese texts have 
preserved the biographies of sixty 
monks vvlio visited India during the 
second half of the seventh ccniuty' A.D. 
The greatest among these later pilgrims 
was I-tsing. He came to India via sea 
route spending several years in 
Sumatra and Sri Vijaya learning 
Buddhism. He stayed at Nalanda for 
ten years studying and translating 
Buddhist te.\is and returned to China 
with a c'ollection of 400 Sanskrit 
manuscripts. He translated a number 
of texts and compiled a Sariskrit- 
Chine.se dictionaiy. In his book entitled. 
A Rt;corcl of the Buddhist Religion as 
Practised in India and the Malay 
Archepelago, he gives detail account of 
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Buddhism and generaJ condition of the 
two countries. 

Econofuic Condition 

It has been shown in the preceding 
chapters that long before the rise of the 
imperial Guptas, India had developed 
an advanced system of agriculture, 
industry and trade. This economic 
stability and prosperity provided the 
basis for the all round cultural progress 
made during this period. 

The agriculture system was well 
developed during this period. Scientific 
methods were followed for better and 
more agricultural production. The 
Brihat Sainluta emd the Amarakosha 
contain special chapters on the study 
of plants and gardens, forest, crops and 
manure etc. 

The various branches of industiy' 
were maintained at the same liigh level 
as in the earlier period, because of 
abundance of raw materials and the 
skill and enterprise of the artisans and 
the craftsmen. Literary works mention 
a large variety of clothing materials. 
These consists of cotton, silk, wool and 
linen. Hiuen-Tsang classifies the 
clothing material of Indians under the 
heads - silk, cotton, linen, wool and goat 
hair Amarakosha mentions different 
terms in use for the finer and coarser 
varieties of cloth as well as for 
unbleached and bleached silk and the 
like. Ajanta frescos also revealed 
different techniques of weaving. 
Dashapura, Banaras, Mathura, and 
Kamarupa were great centres of textiles 
production. The Mandsor inscription 
gives detiiils about the guilds of silk 


weaver, and corporate activities of the 
period. Ivoiy work flourislied as earlier. 
We come to know about the guilds of 
ivoiy workers from a seal found in the 
excavation at Bhita. Leather industry 
also flourished. We see the depiction of 
leather boots and shoes in the 
con tern paiy sculptures and paintings. 
The art of the jeweller seems to have 
been in the same advanced condition 
as in the preceding period. The Brihat 
Samhita mentions no less than twenty- 
two jewels. Ratnapariksha, the science 
of testing gems, was included by 
Vatsyayana in his Kamasiitra as one 
of the si.xty-four arts. Literary evidence 
as well as foreign accounts of the period 
prove that jewels were used at this 
period for a large variety of purposes. 

As in the eai'lier centuries, technical 
sciences were utilised for the 
manufacture of metals. Vatsyayana 
mentions Rupo ratnapariksha. 
clhatuueda and rnaniragakarajnanam 
i.e. testing of precious stones, the 
smelting of metals and the technology 
of jewels and so forth. According to 
Hiuen-Tsang’s testimony, brass, gold 
and silver were produced in 
abundance. The Gupta period’s gold 
and silver coins, seals, the Mehrauli iron 
pillar, a few statues belonging to this 
period are the best examples of metal 
worlcmanships. 

Ship building was another big 
industry which was well developed in 
the period that facilitated trade and 
communication activities. 

Large number of guilds nourished 
in the period. The elaborate laws of 
partnership, contract, constitution of 
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«Liild and right and duties of the 
individual members are mentioned 
in detail in smritis and anTohorated 
by contemporary literature and 
inscriptions. 

During this period, various guilds 
activitely participated in the 
administration of city, as seals and 
inscriptions mention the legends 
Srcshthi-kuUka-nigarna and sreshrhi- 
sart hoiJa ha-kuhka-nicja.nia. The 
inscriptions of the Gupta and of the 
later [jcriods record the endowments by 
princes and other individuals deposited 
with the guilds for regular payments 
to be made to people concerned for the 
[terformnnee of acts of piety and charily. 

These permanent endowments 
show the futtelion of the guilds in the 
capacity ol banks as well as confirm 
their stable position in terms of 
business stability. This in turn 
generated faith in the people to invest 
their money safely in the guilds. 

Public works were undertaken and 
executed by the slate as well as guilds. 
Reference may specially be made to the 
repairs of. the dam on Sudarshana lake 
and the connected irrigation canal, 
carried out in the province of 
Saurashtra, under the rule of 
Skandagupla provincial governor 
Parnadatta and liis son Chakrapalita. 
Other works included measures taken 
to improve public health, construction 
of nuids and bridges, improvement of 
communication, setting up of big and 
siricdl induKstries and working of mine.s. 
There were also other numerous 
endowments of various public welfare 
activities such as education. 


Trade and commerce flourished 
during the entire period. Trade was 
carried on between India on the one 
liand and eastern and western countries 
on tlie other, both through land as well 
£is coastal routes. 

During this period. India 
maintained regular maritime relation 
with Sri Lanka, Persia, Arabia, 
Byzantine Empire, Africa and 
further west. In the eastern part, India 
developed commercial relations with 
China, Burma, and South East Asia. 

T he important trade items were 
silk, spices of various kind, textiles 
inetals, ivory, sea produce etc. 
lamralipti, Arikanredu, Kaveri- 
pattnam, Barbaricum, Muziris. 
F’ratishthana, Sopara and Brighu- 
kachchha wer e the important sea ptrrts 
of the time. These were well connected 
through inland routes from all parts of 
India. 

The highly flourishing trade 
and commerce made the country 
eiTomiously wealthy and tlie reputation 
of tile riches of India spread far and 
wide. In the beginning of the rifih 
century the people of the ‘Middle 
FangdonT. accor-ding to Fa-Mien, were 
prosperous and happy. Hiuen-Tsang 
gives a similar account of peace and 
plenty in India. He says that ‘the rare 
and valuable products of distant 
regions are stored here in great 
quantities’. Description of the city, 
dwelling houses, luxurious items, 
ornaments and wealth etc. in literary 
accounts prove the high standard of 
living and tlie luxury of town life. 
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l lowevei, some historians feel ihai 
with the Guptas began the rise of 
!( udalisrn in India, f'or this they cite the 
(‘vidcnce of land grants given to 
ijrahnians. temples, viharas. mathas 
ami other institutions. According to 
I ho.^e who subscribe to this view, these 
land grains gave rise to the emergence 
of landed ijitermediaries and feudal 
lords, whose position can lx* equated 
to the feudal lands in Europe, riiese 
s('liolars aKso believe that tlicre was a 
gent ral decluiein the inclu.strieS, trade 
niiii commerce and coins became rare. 
All these factors we£\J<ened the economx 
and the state, and gave rise to feudalism 
in India, as in Europe. 

Rut, as we have seen above, the 
d«*cline in industries, trade and 
euiiuncrce does not seem to be the fuel. 
We liave seen the evidence of trading 
rekitions with various countries for 
which enormous amount of literary,’ 
••vklcnce e.xisr in the Indian, Chinese 
and Arab source.s. There was prosperiW 
oil around. 

There was no decline in iTie urban 
.•nd commercial cenires nor any 
paucity of coins. Some historians have 
made a detailed study of inscriptions 
dfuling with the land grants given by 
several dynasties. Tliey have made a 
quantitative study of the areas given 
in the land grant in relation to the total 
land area of the Icingdom. Tht* study 
si lows that the total area given in land 
grant is between 0.017% and 0.026% 
< -f the total land area of the kingdom. 

Furl her. in Europe, to which India 
has been ci.unpared, ilie reciever of land 
- (Tiel) grants had to provide military 


serv'ice, annual gifts, financial help, etc. 
to the king and also had to regularly 
attend to t he couri of the king. This was 
not the case in India. First it was not a 
land grant given in ilie European .sense. 
Infact, the donee had no obligation 
towards the doner except to use the 
grant fur the purpose it was given. 

The laud grants given to various 
chariiahle institutions and I lie 
brahmans to run the educational 
insiilulions etc. were liajdly enough 
to meet the regular and essential 
e.xpendlturc. The area of the land gram 
and the income therefore was .so little 
that it vvould have hardly been ever 
noticed by the state. Therefore, mans 
historians rightly tlunklhat these land 
grants meant for charitable purposes 
should not be compai'ed with ilie feudal 
grants in Europe. The tradition of land 
grant for charitable purposes continued 
into the medieval period also. These 
were known as madad-i-rnash, 
suyarghal, iidlk and Idaran In fact in 
the medival penod the total e.Kpenditure 
under the.se heads went upto of the 
total income of the state. 

Religions 

Tile dev<‘lopment and spread of 
religions like Ruddhism, Jainism, and 
Brahmanism to foreign countries testify 
the high degree of maturity in the 
mother countiyr .Although the Guptas. 
Chalukyas, Pallavas and others were 
followers of Brahmanism they never 
imposed their religion as the official 
religion of the empire. They encouraged 
equiilly the promotion of all religions, 
including Buddhism and Jainism, 
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Buddhism 

Sanchi, Sarnath, Gaya, Nalanda 
continued to be the great centres of 
Buddhism. Buddhism became much 
popular not only in India but in China, 
Ceylon and South East Asia. A large 
number of pilgrims and students from 
these countries came to India to study 
Buddhism during this period. Some of 
the most famous ones are Fa-Hien, 
Hiuen-Tsang and 1-tsing. All of diem 
mention in detail the flourishing 
condition of Buddhism and recount 
things such as number of monasteries, 
number of students in these 
monasteries etc. The King of Ceylon 
requested Samudragupta to build a 



Fig. 19.1 Jain Trithankara 


rest house for Buddhist pilgrims at 
Gaya. A large number of chaityas, 
stupas and viharas were built during 
this period. Nalanda, Valabhi and 
Kanchipuram became important 
ceriti-es of education. During tliis period 
Buddhism assimilated several features 
of Brahmanism, and Brahmanism 
imbibed some of the essential teachings 
of Buddhism. 

Jainism 

Jainism made considerable progress 
during this period. Some of the 
Chalultyas, Rashtralaita, Ganga and 
Kadainba Idngs patronised the Jain 
religion. It continued to be popular 
among the merchant cpmmunities of 
western India. In the sLxth centuiy A.D. 
the second Jaina Council was held at 
Vallabhi and Jain canon was defined 
substantially as it exists today. 

Hinduism 

Buddhism and Jainism both either 
discarded, or passed over in silence, the 
doctrine of the existence of God. But 
within the Vedic religion there grew 
cer tain religious system which attained 
considerable popularity within a short 
time. This system now centered around 
the idea of a supreme God conceived 
as Vishnu, Siva, Salcti and some other- 
form. Salvation was possible through 
Hi.s Grace {prasada) alone and this 
could be attained only by bhcikti i.e. 
intense love and devotion leading to 
complete surrender of self to the 
personal God. The chief vehicle of tliis 
new system were Bhagavatism, (later 
came to be known as Vaishnavism), 
Saivism and Saktism. 
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The three iinportaDt aspects of Vedic 
religion became crystallised at this time. 
The images of gods and goddesses 
emerged as the centre of worship and 
greater stress now begem to be laid on 
dana (gifts) than on yqjnas (sacrifices) 
although offering to the images 
remained central to the ritual. This in 
turn encouraged bhakti. (devotion) 
where worship of a god became much 
more the concem of the individual. They 
expressed themselves by defming the 
four ends of life known as Rirslianh/i 
- religious and the social laws 
(clliarma), economic well being (artha), 
pleasure (kamn), and the salvation of 
the soul Imoksho). 



Fig. 19.2 Depiction of Varahovntar 
at Udatjcfiri 


Vaishnavism 

Vaishnavism, as the name implies, 
means religion in which Vishnu is the 
object of warship and devotion as 
the Supreme God. Originally, it 
merely laid stress upon the idea of a 
supreme God, God of Gods, called 
Hari, and emphasised the necessit\' of 


worshipping him with devotion, in 
preference to other older methods of 
sacrifices and austerities. It did not, of 
course, do away with either tlie sacrifice 
or Vedic literature which prescribed it. 
It therefore, can be said that this new 
system made an attempt to introduce 
a religious reform on more consei-vative 
principles than Buddhism and vJainism 
did. 

The Vaishnavism centered around 
the Vasudeua cult of Bhagavata religion 
where Vasudeva Krishna is identified 
with the Vedic diety Vishnu. 

An important feature of 
Vaishnavism during this period was tlie 
popular worship of aveUaras i.e., 
incarnations of Vishnu. It was believed 
that whenever the social order faced 
crisis, Vishnu appeared in an 
appropriate form to save the earth and 
humanity. Epigraphic and literary 
records of the period throw light on the 
evolution of the avatams, the roots of 
this can be traced to the later Vedic 
literature. 

The number and nature of these 
amtaras are variously given in different 
treatises. Gradually, the concept of ten 
ewataras became more popular. 
Through these avataras we find the 
biological as well as historical evolution 
of life on earth. These arc Matsyci 
(fish), Kurrna (tortoi.se), Varah (Boar), 
A/’oroaimfici (man-lion), Vamcm (dwarf), 
Parasurama (Rama with the axe), 
Rama ( King of Ayodhya and hero of 
the Ramayana), Krishna (Hero of 
the Mahabharata), Buddha (the 
Enlightened one) and Kalki (to appear). 
Of these, Krishna was the most popular 
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incamation of Vishnu because several 
aspects of Krishna's life occupy an 
important position in modern 
Vaishnavism. 

Another feature of Vaishnavism in 
tliis period is the conception of Lakshmi 
or Sri as Vishnu’s wife. Goddess 
Lalvshnii is associated with prosperity. 
The Gupta kings were followers of 
Vaishnavism and called themselves 
paraniahhagavatas. As worshippers of 
Vishnu, the Gupta emperors 
introduced the depiction of his vaharia, 
Ga'ruda, Goddess LaJcslimi, and chakra 
on their coins. 

In south India, Vaishnavism 
became quite popular and the 
Vaishnava devotees were known as 
Alvars. Their Tamil songs are so 
marked by depth of feeling and true 
piety that they are looked upon as 
Vaislmava Veda. These songs aj'e veiy 
popular in south India, and their 
authors are held in great veneration. 
’I'heir images are worshipped side by 
side with those of Vishnu and his 
various incarnations. 

Saivisni 

The origin of Saivism may be traced to 
the conception of Rudra in the RigVeda. 
The worship of the Siva-linga in 
Harappan civilization also point to the 
great antiquity of Saivism. Rudra 
represented the malignant and 
destructive phenomena in nature. We 
can trace the development of the 
w'orship of Rudra right from the 
RigVedic times to the period of 
Upanishnd. Kena Upanishad eulogised 
Siva and his consort Uma as supreme 
deities. 


Siva was at first worsliipped, not by 
a particular sect, but by the Vedic 
people in general. The existence of the 
Saiva sect may be traced as early as the 
second centuiy B.C. It is possible that 
a definite Saiva system or school was 
established, in imitation of the 
Bhagvata sect. Saiva sect was earlier 
known as Lakula, Pasupata or 
Mcihesvara. 

The worship of Siva as a sect seems 
to have spread rapidly after the 
Kushana period. By about the sixth 
centuiy A.D. Saivism became more 
popular and spread to south India and 
became the predominant religion in 
Airman and Cambodia from fifth 
century onwards. In the first half of tlie 
seventh centuiy A.D. Hiuen-Tsang 
found followers of Saiva sect as far west 
as Baluchistan. 

In south India a large number of 
saints, called Nayanars, composed 
their devotional hjonns with the highest 
spiritual sentiments and set up Saivism 
on a strong foundation. The number of 
these saints is usually given as 63 and 
their hymns are still widely read and 
held in great veneration. 

Lingayata was another important 
sect of Saivism in south India, whose 
philosophy was influenced both by 
Sankara and Ramanuja. The 
Lingayatas gave prominence to the 
worship of Linga (Phallus) and the 
Nandi (Bull). 

The Saiva sect became very popular 
in the south under the patronage of the 
Rashtrakutas and the Cholas and the 
magnificent temples and monastic 
establishment still testify its former 
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grandeur. The Buddhist kings of F^ala 
dynasty establislied Saiva temples for 
the Pasupata sects. 

The other sects that became 
popular during this period are Salctism, 
Kartikeya and Ganapati. 

Moilier Goddesses hav^e Ijcen 
worshiped in India right from pre- 
hi'storic periods onwards. During the 
Gujita period, the Goddesses Durga, 
Kali, and Paiwati were associated with 
I he Sakti, as the strength or potency of 
her .male counterpart . These goddesses 
were worshipped as wives of gods and 
[)layed an active and positive role in the 
life of human beings in (heir benevolent 
aspects such as Lakshmi, Annapurna, 
and Saraswati. Ardhonarisvarn, a 
figure, half Siva and half Parvati, 
representing the union of the God with 
his sakti. was an important 
development of this period. 1'he Siva 
iind Sakti were worshipped in benign 
its well as terrible forms. 

The numerous solar deities of the 
Vrdas were merged into a single God 
list tally known as sunja (the sun). 
Several temples in northern and 
western Itidia were built during this 
period dedicated to the Sun God. The 
Mandsor inscription of the time of 
Kumaragupta 1 mentions the 
construction and repair of Sun 'feniple 
by the guild of weavers. 

In the epic and puranic mythology, 
Kartikeya and Ganapati are usually 
described as the two sons of Siva and 
r^iirvati. Kartikeya was the war-God 
known as Kumara, Skanda, and 
Subramanya. Ganapati or Ganessa is 
venerated and worshipped first among 


the Gods by every Hindu. He is 
considered as Vighiiidiarla (remover of 
all obstacles). 

Art and Architecture 

The economic prosperity of the conntjy 
led to the all round development in the 
field of sculptural art, architecture and 
painting. The manuals on the 
construction of stone temples were 
written duinng this period giving minute 
details of construction which were 
faithfully followed by tlie criiftsmen. 

Caves continued to be e.xcavaied 
during the Gupta and the post Gupta 
period. In Ihe Deccan, some of the finest 
rock-cut caves were excavated. There 
are nine caves at Udaygiri near Vidisa. 
These are partly rock-cut and p:.jrtly 



Fig. 19.3 Dhiuirgtion Temple 
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Fig. 19.4 Remains of The Great Stupa at Nalanda 


stone-built. The caves exhibit a gradual 
advance in the design showdng 
combined features of the rock-cut and 
structural design. The caves at Ajanta 
retaining the essential features of old, 
present an altogether new line of 
architectiu’e by tlie great beauty of their 
pillars of varied design and size and the 
fine paintings with which the inner wall 
and ceiling are decorated. Another 
group, is the scries of caves at Bagh, 
though simple in architecture, but are 
famous for their paintings. Another 
notable group of rock-cut monasteries 
and chaitya halls are those of Ellora. 
The Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain 
caves show the final phase of 
development. For the Kailash temple, 
a block of hill side was cut off, and was 
carv'ed into a magnificent monolithic 
temple with a spacious hall emd finely 
carved pillars. At Mamallapuram, 


number of pillared halls and the 
seven monolithic temples popularly 
called rathas were carved by the 
Pcdlava kings, Mahendravarman and 
Narasimhavarman in the seventh 
century A.D. The rathas are the 
culmination of complete reproduction 
of massive structural temples cut out 
of rock. 

Monasteries and stupas were also 
built during this period. The monastic 
institutions which were also tlie centres 
of education, attained vast proportions 
consisting of large aggregations of 
various kinds of building grouped 
together. The famous centres were at 
Bodhgaya, Sarnatha, Kusinagara, 
Sravasti, Kanchi and Nalanda. 
The Nalanda University grew into 
a most prestigious establishment 
from about the fifth century A.D. 
Hiuen-Tsang describes in detail the 
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great temples, monasteries, and librai>' 
buildings of Nalanda mahavihara. The 
period also saw tlie ushering in of a new 
epoch connected with the growth and 
development of structural temples of 
distinctive forms and styles. Small, 


flat-roofed platforms are characteristics 
of the early Gupta period. Small, but 
elegant temple No. XVII at Sanchi. 
Kankali temple at Tigawa, Vishnu and 
Varaha Temples at Eran and at Nachna 
Kuthara in Madhya Pradesh are good 



Fig. 19.5 (aj The Radias at McimaUapuram 



Fig. 19.5 (h) Can'iiuj on the Rathas 
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examples of early temple architecture. 
Gradually, these temples developed a 
sliikhara on the roof which catiie to be 
adoptt'ci all over tlie country. Two best 
examplc.s of this type are the brick 
tcmi>le Bhitargaon in Kanpur and the 
Dasarataro temple at Deogarh. both 
in the Uttar Pradesh. 

The shape of shikhara i.e., the 
superstructure above the sanctum- 
sanctorum containing the images of 
tieities marked the development of two 
distinctive style viz., northern Indian 



■Fiff. 19.8 Dhar'onuicliukru Prui'urtar.ci 
Mtuira of Buddha frotn Samath 


style (Nagcir style) and soutli Indian 
style [Dravidian style). At Aihole, 
Badami and Pattadakal we find lemi^les 
of both styles. 

'flic earliest examjjles of Dravidian 
style temple is the rock-cut temple 
known as Dharmaraja rcitha at 
Mamailapuram aitd structural temples 
at Ranchi, known as Kailasanatha and 
Vaikuntha Perumal, all built by the 
Pallava Kings. 

Sculptures 

In the domain of sculpture, the Gupta 
period witnessed the highest 
development of art in India. The period 
is known us the ‘'classical period” 
because it saw the culmination of 
spirituality, idealism and an into one. 

The figures of Buddha, found in 
large numbers at Sarnath and other 
plai-es, show a fully developc'd form of 
Buddhist art ctnd came to be regarded 
as the model for succeeding ages. They 
exhibit at once, grace and refinement 
as well as delicacy and rep(^se. and 
offers a unique combination of 
perfection in technique with th«- 
e.xpression of the highest spiritual 
conception which makes them 
masterpieces. 

This high quality was geiKM’allv 
maintained in the images of 
Brahmanical gods also as is illustrated 
by the images nf Siva, Vishnu and 
others in the sculptured panels of the 
Deogarh temples and other places. 
These divine images not only pos.sess 
beauty and charm, but are also 
beaming with a radiant sjiiritual 
expression. 
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Fig, 19.9 Cave 19 at AJanla 

TIu CiipiD artists and craitsniun 
wure juj less capable in working with 
inetcUs. The famous iron pillar at Delhi, 
near Quuib Minar, is a marvel in 
metallurgical skill and technologv. 
Tlic art of cast ing copper statues, coins, 
and copper seals etc. on a large 
scale shows ilie handling of Fiieial work 
al its best. A <'opper image of Bvidtlija, 
,ibout 80 feet high was erected at 
NaJanda in Bihar, and a fine Sultanganj 
Buddha, 7'-^j feet high, can still be seen 
in Birmingham Museum. Coins 
were finely struck and dies were 
carefully engraved. Seals attached to 
copper-plates are also e.vamples of fine 
workmanship. 


Paintings 

The tradition of paintings in India can 
be traced from prehistoric rock art 
painting found at Bhimbetaka, 
Mirzapur and various other sites. 
Literary evidence also leaves no doubt 
that the art of painting was cultivated 
in India from ven, remote times. The 
paintings were used for the decoration 
of walls. The best e.xarnples of 
paintings in India in Ajanta and Bagh 
caves were done between the first and 
irhe seventh century .A.D. Al Ajanta of 
the 29 caves traces of paintings 
C£m be seen in si.xteen caves. In Ajanta 
the surface of the caves were first 
covered by a mixture of clay, cowdung. 



Fig. 19.10 Siicsftnshayee Visliiiii. 
Vishnu teniptc Deogruh 


fine pulverised traprock, and then a thin 
coating of fine white plaster. The 
ground thus prepared was ctnefully 
smoothened and kept moistened. This 
protluced a surface on which the design 
was first sketched and then painted. 
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Fig, 19.11 Durga Temple at Aihole 


The usual colf)urs used Eire while, red, 
brown, green and blue in various 
shades. 'I'he pictures depict figures of 
Buddha and various episodes of his 
present and past lives i.c., Jaiaka 
stories. Animals and vegetables are is 
drawii in profusion for Die sake of 
ornamentalion . The designs tire as 
varied and grac'eful as they are fanciful. 

The ixfinting on the rock-cut temple 
at Kailasa and the adjoining caves 
contciin paintings of a somewhat 
different ty|K* and style from those of 
Ajanta and I3agh. 

The cave temple of Sittannavasal in 
ITidukotlai (Madras) contains some fine 
paintings of the lime of the Palkiva king 
Mahcndrav'arman. They are elegant 
and beautiful, and show the degree of 
e.xcellence which the iirt had attained 
during Pa Hava era. 



Fig. 19.12 Pairuhuif} in Ajanta Cave 
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Science and TeebnoJogj* 

In the field of inathemaLics, astronomy 
and medicine, India had much 
atlvanced knowledge during this period 
in comparison to any other country in 
the world. These developments in 
science and technnlog\^ in India were 
first borrowed by Arabs and then by 
the western world. 

In Ancient India, mathematics 
and astronomy originated and 
developed in Vedic times itself. In 
mathematics, Aryabhata wrote the 
book Aryahhattiya, in Kusumpura 
(Palhliputra) when he was 23 years old. 
Anjiibhattiya is divided into four parts. 
As regards geometry, Aryabhata 
considers among other topics, an area 
ol a triangle, the theorem on similarity 
of triangles, the area of circle and the 
theorem relaiing to rectangles 
contained by the segments. 

One of the most important features 
of Aryabhata’s mathematical system is 
his unique system of notation. Il is 
based on the decimal place-value 
system, unknown to other ancient 
people, but now in use throughout the 
civilized world. The other famous 
inaihematician was Brahmagupta who 
wrote Brafimirtichlhanto in c. .'\.D. 62S 
llis other wcdl known work was 
l\lunHiakha(lyn probably composed in 
A.D. b65. He developed rules for 
ofx.Tating with negative qualities and 
with zero. Me began to apply .Mgebra 
to astronomical problems 

AAtroxmmy 

Astronomy and Astrology are ineliideci 
in ancient India in a term known as 


Jyotasa. Varahamihira. who flourished 
in the court of Chandragupta II, has 
preserv'ed in his Panchasidcihantika, 
written in A.D. 505, the accounts of five 
astronomical works which were 
evidently regarded as authority in his 
own time. These five works or 
siddhantas are known as Paitamaha. 
Romaka, Paulisa, Vasishtha and 
Surya. The Suryasiddhanta is the 
most important and complete work on 
the astronomy of the period. In the field 
of astrology, we are also much indebted 
to Varahamihira. He has, in his 
encyclopaedic work Brihatsarnhita, 
preserv'ed a considerable amount of 
ancient knowledge on the subject. His 
Eirihatsamhita, besides being the most 
important textbook on natural 
astrology, is a veritable compendium 
of Ancient Indian learning in the 
field of .science. Varahamihira’s son, 
Priihuyashas too was an ardent 
student of astronomy, and wrote, in 
about A.D. 600, a work called 
Harash atpa rich ash ika . 

As in mathematics, so too in 
astronomy, Aryabhata was an 
outstanding scholar of the Gupta age. 
His most original contribution was 
howev'cr. that the eclipses were not the 
work of Rahu, as believ'ed by some 
astrologers, but caused by the shadow 
of the earth falling on the moon, 
therefore, asserting the mov'emenl of 
eaith on its own axis around the sun. 
as was known in Vedic rimes, 
.'’trv'abhata was the first to utilize sign 
functions in astronomy. He discovered 
£111 accumte formula to measure the 
decrease or increase in the duration of 
two con.secutive days. 
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Medicine 

Ayurveda, the name of Indian medical 
sciences, literally means science of 
longevity. Its origin dates back to Vedic 
limes. Over seven hundred hymns in 
the Vedas parliculailv in Atharvoveda 
refer to the topics connected with 
Ayurveda. The great writer of this 
period is Vagabhata, who ranks only 
ne.xt to Charaka and Susinta. The two 
famous works of the period are 
Astanga-sangraha and the Astanga- 
liirdaya-sanduta assigned to two 
ditlerent authors by the same name i.e., 
Vagabhata. There were also treatises on 
the diseases of animals. The best known 
is Hastyayuiveda. it deals elaborately 
with the diseases peculiar to elephants. 
A similar treatise on tlie horse known 
as Asvasastra was written by sage 
vSalihotra. 

Metallurgy 

Another science which developed along 
with medicine is chemistry. Nagarjuna, 
the great Mahayanist, is reputed to have 
distingLiished himself also in chemistry. 
Besides medicine, chemistry must have 
substantially helped in tlie development 
of metallurgy. The Mehrauli iron pillar 
remains a living monument that shows 
the progress in metallurgy achieved 
1500 years ago by Indians. This is 7.32 
meters high with a diameter of 40 cm 
at the base to 30 cm. at the top and 



Fig, 19.13 Iron Pillar at Mehrauli 


weigh about 6 tonnes. It has withstood 
all the vagar ies of nature such as 
rains, heat and cold for over all these 
1500 years without rusting. 
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Exercises 

1. Expltiin tile following: 

hjnikti, Vishaijci. Adhistbatiadhikaratia, hhakti. Nayanaraa. Ah’urs, 
Srcsthi. Sarthavahii, Kulika. Nigania, Aiuttars. 

2. Describe the ndininistrative system durijig the Gupta period. 

3. Describe the city administration during the Gupta period. In what aspect 
did it differ from the administrative system of the Mauiyan period? 

4. Describe the lileraiy trends of the period with special reference to works 
complied during this period both in Tamil atid Sanskrit. 

5. Write about the Chinese travellers ivho came to India during this period. 

6. Describe the developmcnt.s in Buddhism and Jainism during this period. 

7. Describe the evolution of Vaishnavisni and Saivism. 

8. Write about the economic conditions during this period with special 
rc^Irn'iiGo 1o trade and commerce. 

9. Write about the development in the field of art, architecture and painting 
during this period. 

10. Desciibe the achievements in the field of .science, mathematics and 
metnilurgy. 



• Make a project on the art and architecture of the period. 

• Read any literaiy work of the period. 

• On an outline map of India show the important cities of the period. 

• Visit the museums and collect pictures of different coins and 
sculptures and identify them. 
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India After Harsha 

( 

The close inl: ract: ni among ihe nrious rki an ( f 
^ India led to the nystallisation of common ^ altiirU 

tp-mds, eer n h • ii eratiin , education, an and 
< ar hiiecturc *f Hic period, v\hi:*h are visibl. ecaa- 

^ after st*v;:ral .n:\. sp } d'iwus in the me < dji . 

criiliiries. 
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India ajter Harkjia 


The period after the deatli of Harsha 
ill the mid seventh century A.D. and tlie 
establishmenl of Delhi Sultanate in the 
twellth centupk' A.D. covers a span of 
hOO vear.s. fhese six centuries 
witnessed some important events such 
as - 

(i) The rise of important kingdoms in 
eastern, central and southern India 
which were as important as north 
Indian kingdoms during thi.s 
period. Some of them were not only 
the powerful kingdoms of the time, 
but also acted as u bridge between 
north and south. 

(ii| The cultural traditions of these 
kingdoms remained stable even 
though they often fought among 
themselves. 

liii) There remained a continuity in t!»e 
field of economy, social structure, 
ideas and beliefs. This was perhai)s 
because the changes in these areas 
Icikc place more gradually than the 
changes in political structure. The 
close interaction among the various 
regions of India led to the 
crystallisation of common cultural 
trends, seen in the literature, 
education, mid axl and architecture 
of I lie [leriod and are still visible 
even after several ups and downs 
in the succeeding centuries. 

(iv) The spread of Muslim rule over the 
major part of northern India at the 
end of twelfth cenhiry. 

Since the days of Maukharis, 
KanauJ became the seat of power in 
north India - a position whicli 
Pataliputra (Patna) enjoyed before 
and Delhi was to enjoy afterwards. 


Hiuen-Tsang described Kaiiauj as a 
flourishing centre of Buddliism along 
wiUi Hinduism. Kanauj was tlien a well- 
fortified city, extending about four miles 
on the bank of the Ganges. 

Alter the death of Harsha in 
A.D. 647, Kanauj lost its status as the 
capital city briefly. But in the beginning 
of the eighth centuiy A.D. Kanauj came 
back as the centre of power with a vct\' 
powerful Idng, Yashovarman. He ruled 
over a vast empire which included 
almost the whole of northern India. Pi is 
vi(.'ion' over Bengal formed tJie subject 
of the famous kavya Gaudavaha by 
V'akpaiiraja, a court poet. Yashovarman 
was a famous king who sent an 
embassy to China in A.D. 731. Ramous 
dramatist Bhavabhuti. the auUior of 
Malati-Madhava, Uttara Ruma-chunta 
and Mahavira-chanta adorned his 
court. Yashovai-man ruled till about 
A.D. 740. Nothing is known about the 
successor of Yashovarman, though it is 
known that four kings niled Kanauj 
be.-tween A.D. 740-810. Kanauj from 
the sixth century .\.D. till it finally fell 
tO' Mohammad Ghori in A.D. 1194 
played an important role in histojy of 
tl'.;e north India and enjoyed a status of 
not only a political centre but also a 
cultural centre. 

Gurjara Fratiharas 

The early histoiy' of Gurjara Praliharas 
is shrouded in mystery. Some 
historians believe that they came to 
India from the central Asian region after 
the Gupta period and settled in 
Rajasthan. Gradually they gained 
political importance. However, the 




bardic tradition of R:..jaslhan claims 
that Ihe Gurjara Pratiharas were bom 
tail of a ydjrta done at Mount Abu. 
Others ht>rn out of this yajria were 
Chalukyas, Pamiarasand Chnhinanas. 
It is for this reason that these four 
ilynasUes are also known as acinikukis 
(111 e-clans) It is further said that these 
four dynast ics of Rajputs were created 
for the protection of the country’ from 
e.Kternal aggressions. This has been 
taken b\' soiiie scholars to suggc’st that 
the}' were I'oreigncrs who were given 
status in Indian society. The Pratiharas 
claim that they were called Prahhara 
(literan iriean.s door keeper) because 
their ancestor Lakshmann served as a 
door keeper to his brother Rama The 
geographic’al name ofGuiarat is derived 
from Gurjara. 

The early history' of the family is 
prcseiy'ed in the Gwalior inscription of 
Lihoja. the seventliajid the most famous 
king of the dynasty. Nagabhatta I was 
I lie real founder of the fame of family. 
Me de tea led Ihe rnuslim forces 
from the .Arabs, After him, Vatsaraja 
(A.D. 775-80U) followed an aggressive 
imperial policy which brought him 
into conflicts with Pala kings of 
Bengal. Valsaraju defeated Pala king 
Dharmapala hut unfortuiuitely the 
fruits of his victoiy were snatched away 
from him iiy the Raslurakuia king 
nhruva, who defeated Vatsaraja. 

1 ►haramapala took advantage of the 
reverses of V^aisaraja and installed his 
own nominee Chakrayudha on the 
ihrone of Kanauj. Nagabhatta II 
(.A.n.815). son of Vatsaraja made an 
alliance with several other states 


parlic'ularly with Andhra, Vidharblia 
and Kalinga. He made e.xtensive 
preparation and fought against his 
rix'als. He llrst defeated Chakrayudha 
and captured Kanauj. Then, he 
ciefcalecl Dharamapala and fought willi 
Rashtrakuta king, Govinda Ill. It is also 
believed that Nagabhatta defeated 
Sultan Vega who was the son of tlu- 
governor of Sind under the Caliph-AI- 
Mamun. 

Nagabhatta 11 was succeeded by his 
son Ramabhadra during whose 
brief reign of three years, the Pratihara 
suffered most owing to the 
aggressive policy of the Pala king, 
Dcvapala. Bhoja I, succeeded liis father 
Ramabhadra. about A.D. 836. Within 
a few years of his accession, Bhoja I 
succeeded in restoring the failing 
fortunes of his dynasty. The death ol 
Devapal-a followed by the Raslitrakaitti's 
invasion of Bengal must have provided 
a golden opportunity to ilie Pratihani 
king. Fortune also favoured Bhoja 1 in 
another direction. The Rashtrakuta 
king, Krishna II was involved in a life 
and death stmggle with the Eastern 
Clialukyas. Bhoja I defeated Krislinu 11 
and captured the region of Malwa and 
Gujarat. After asserting triumph over 
the two great rivals, Bhoja I had no 
difficulty in establishing his sovereignity 
over the Punjab. Avadh and other 
territories of north India and 
consolidated his empire 

The name of Bhoja is famous in 
many legends. He was a devotee of 
Vishnu, and adopted the title of 
Adii'anifin. wiiich has been inscribed 
in .some of his coins. He is also known 
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l\v other names as ‘Mihir’, ‘Prahhasa’ 
etc. An assessment of Bhojo as a 
conqueror and adniinistrator is given 
by the Arab historians Sulaiinan 
around A.D. S51. He wrote that Bhoja 
maintained numerous forces and no 
other Indian king had such fine cavalty. 
He lias got riches and his camels and 
liorscs are numerous. Exchanges are 
carried on in his states with silver and 
gold. There is no other countiy’ in India 
more safe from robbers 

Bhoja 1 was succeeded by his son 
Mahendrapala I about 88S. 

Mahendrapula 1 not only kept the vast 
empire intact but evttn probably 
extended his boundaries. The Pratihara 
empire now stretched almost fri>m the 
Himalayas in the north to the Vindhyas 
in the sout.li and from Btingal in the 
east to Gujarat in the west. He was 
also known as ’Mahendrayudha’, and 
■Nirbhayanarendra*. He was a liberal 
patron of learned men His guru 
Rajashekhara,occupies a distin¬ 
guished place in the Indian Literature. 
His works include Karj}\iramiiriian\ 
B(il« Riimuyana, Data Bhanita. 
Kiii'ifdrninuinsa, Bhuvatin Kasha and 
Haravilasa. 

The Pratiliaras dominated north 
liKlia for over two hundred years from 
the cigluh century to the tenth centuty.’ 
A.D ‘\1-Masudi, a native of Baghdad, 
wlio visited India in ,'\.D. 915-dlb 
testilied to ihe great powers and 
prestige of th<' Pratihara niiersand the 
easiness of their empire. He says that 
empire of Al-Juzr (Gurjara) had 
1.800,Quo \'illages, the cities and rurr^l 
areas were about 20()b km. in length 


and 2000 km. In breadth. The King’s 
army had four divisions, each consisting 
ol 7,00,000 to 9,00,000 men. Tlierc is 
no doubt that these figures are a bit 
e.xageratecl but this shows that 
Pratihara empire was fairly large and a 
powertul one. 

Between A.D. 915 and A.D. 918. the 
Rashtrakuta king. India II again 
attacked KanauJ leaving it lotally 
devastated. This weakened the 
Pratihara empire. Anot her Rashtrakuta 
ruler, Krishna IH, invaded north India 
in about A.D 963 and defeated the 
Pratihara rulers. This was followed by 
the decline of Pratihara empire. 

The Praiiharas were patrons of 
learning and literalure. The Sanskrit 
poet Rajashekhar lived at the court of 
Mahendrapala I. The Pratiliara kings 
were followers of Hinduism, 'fhey 
embellished KanauJ with many fine 
buildings and temples. It is interesting 
to note from the epigruphic records that 
the building of temples and the 
educational instiiutions attached with 
them, formed community pnijects, in 
wliich the entire village comniuniiv 
participated. The upkeep of the leiriples 
and educational institutions was the 
concern of the entire community. For 
this puqiose they made contributions 
both in casli and kind, irrespi-ctive of 
their professions. 

During this pen*id. many Indian 
.scholars went along with embassies to 
the court of the Caliph at Baghdad. We 
do not know the names of tin* Indian 
kings who sent Uiesc «‘mbassies. Several 
.'\rab travellers and scholars also visited 
India. This interaction between India 
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und Arab k*d to the spread of Indian 
culture, literature and science, 
especially mathematics, algebra and 
medicine to the Arab world from where 
these were further transmitted to 
Europe. 

The Praliharas were well Icnown for 
their hostility to' the Arab rulers of 
Sindh. Despite this, if seems that the 
rnoveinenl of scholars and trade 
between India and west Asia remained 
uninterrupted. 

Pa las 

The history of Bengal from the dccith of 
Marsha u(j to the ascendancy of the 
Palas remains in obscure. At this time 
West Bengal was known as Gauda aitd 
East Bengal as Vanga. Bengal was 
subject to internal disorder, w'hich has 
been termed as matsyanyciya (the rule 
of strong devouring the weak). This lead 
to a revolutioti in which Gopala was 
elected king by the people to end this 
mciTsyanyaya. The details of Gop.ala’s 
early career are not known. However, 
he introduced peace in the kingdom 
and laid the foundation for the great 
future for his family known as the Pala 
dynasty. 

Gopala was succeeded by his son, 
Dharmapala about A.D. 780. He was 
an energetic personality, and found 
himself in a position to undenake the 
expansion of his empire. He defeated 
Indrasaidhu, the king of Kanauj and 
installed Chakrayudha to the throne 
of Kanauj. Dharmapala held a grand 
darbar at Kanauj which was attended 
by several kings. But he could not 
consolidate his position. Rashtrakuta 


king, Dhruva could not tolerate the 
imperial pretensions of Dharmapala, 
and routed him in a battle, Mcanvvliile 
the Pratihara power revived under 
Nagabhatta II. Dhruva defeated 
Dharmapala near Monghyr. 

Dharamapala was succeeded by liis 
son Devapala who is rightly reckoned 
as the most mighty Pala king. 
Epigraphic records credit him with 
extensive conquests. He conquered 
Pragjotishpur (Assam} and Uikala 
(Oris.sa). The Palas ruled over Bihar, 
Bengal and parts of Orissa and Assam 
with many vicissitudes of fortune for 
over four centuries. Their power is 
attested by the Arab merchant 
Suhunian. He calls the Pala Idngdom 
Ruhma (or Dharma), short for 
Dharmapala, and says that the 
Pain rulers were at war with their 
neighbours — tlie Praliharas and ihe 
Rashtrakutas, but his troops were more 
numerous than his adversaries. I le tells 
us that ‘it was customaiy for the Pala 
king to be accompanied by a force of 
50,QUO elephants’. 

Besides the inscriptions and the 
Arab travellers, detailed information 
about the Palas is also provided to us 
by the Tibetan chronicles. According k) 
Tibetan historians, Pala rulers were 
great patrons of Buddhist learning and 
religion. Dh.armapala founded the 
famous Buddhist monastery at 
Vikramashila, which became second 
only to Nalanda in fame. Its splendid 
temples and monasteries bear eloquent 
te.stimony to his liberality as well as to 
that of other donors. 

During Pala’s time, the lame of 
Nalanda University spread all over the 
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world. During this time Nalanda had 
more than 10,000 students and 
teachers, coming not only from different 
parts ol Indict but also from central Asia, 
China. South East Asia and Sri Lanka. 
It was considered as one of the biggest 
educational institution of its time. The 
University imparted education in 
various branches of knowledge. To 
iiiecl the e.xpenses of this huge 
establishment, Dharmapala donated 
the royal income from two hundred 
surrounding \dlJages. Dcvapala also 
donated income from five villages. 
Besides, the villagers, wealthy 
merchants and other royal.s also helped 
the University both hi cash and kind. 
V’illagers donated food grains, 
vegetable.s, and other provisions for the 
use of inmates. The fame of Nalanda 
University was such that the king of 
Suvarnadvipa (modern Malaya 
Peninsula, Java and Sumatra), 
Maharaja Balaputradeva erected a 
nifmastei-y in Nalanda and requested 
Dcvapala to donate five villages for the 
maintenance of that monastery. 

The P.ila kings patronised 
I linduism too. They gave donations for 
learning and educational purposes. 
Vinayakapala built one thousand 
tc-inples in honour of the Saiva deity. 
They gave donations to brahmans to 
settle in their country and run 
giirukulas. 

i'he Palas h.ad close trade contacts 
and cultural links with South East 
Asia and China. The trade with South 
East Asia and Chintt was very profitable 
and added greatly to tlie prosperity of 
the Pala empire, iiie powerful Sailendra 


d\masty which ruled over Malaya, Java. 
Sumatra and neighbouring islands 
sent many embassies to the Pala kings. 

Rashtrakutas 

When file Palas were ruling over eastern 
India and the Pratiharas over the 
north India, the Deccan was beuig iTiled 
by the Rashtrakutas. The term 
‘Rashtrakutas’ means designated 
officers in charge of territorial 
divisions called Rashfi-as. The members 
of family were officers of Rashtra under 
the early Chalukyas of Badanii. 
Daniiv'^arman or Daiitidurga was the 
founder of the dynasty with his capital 
at Manyakhet or Malkhed near modern 
Sholapur. Dtuitivarnian was succeeded 
by bis uncle Krishna 1 about A.D. 758, 
who extended his kingdom from 
Maharashtra to Karnataka. 

With the accession of Dhruva, about 
A.D. 779, a new era began in the histoiy 
ol Rashtralcutas, Like his predecessors 
he defeated the Chalulcyas of Vengi 
and the Gangas of Mysore and opened 
the struggle against the Pallavas. He 
was the first Rashtrakuta ruler to 
decisively intervene in the tripartite 
snuggle being waged for the supremacy 
in north India and defeat both the 
Pratihara king Vatsjiraja and the Pala 
king Dharmapala. After his successful 
campaigns in the north, he added the 
emblem of Ganga and Yamuna to his 
imperial insignia. 

Dhruva was succeeded bv 
Govinda III (A.D. 793-813) who also 
made incursions into north India and 
fought successfully against the Pala 
king Dharmapala and Chakrm.udha. 
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the niler o1‘ Knuauj. He also sliattoreci 
the confederacy of the Ganga, Chera, 
Panclya and Falfava rulers in south. 

Govind III was succeeded by his son 
Anioghavarsha I (A.D. 814-878). 
Amoghavarsha who ruled for 60 years, 
is known better, not for his martial spirit 
of his predecessor, but for his leanings 
towards religion and literatiare. The 
principles of Jainism appealed to him 
more. He was o patron of literature and 
patronised the men of letter. 
Airioghavarsha, himself wrote 
Kavimjamarga, which is the earliest 
Kannada work on poetics. He was a 
great builder and is said to have 
In lilt the capital city Manyakhet so as 
to c>:cel the cit\' of Indra. Among 
Amoghavarshii’s successors, the two 
great Rashlrakula rulers were Indra 111 
(A.D. 91.5-IJ27) and Krishna 111 (939- 
965). Indra III defeated the Pratihara 
king Mahipala 1 and plundered his 
I’apital KanauJ. .Arab traveller 
AI-Masudi calls the Rashtrakuta king 
as-1 he greatest king of India. 

Krisluui III was the last in a line of 
brilliant ruler.s He was engaged in a 
struggle against the Paramaras of 
Malwa and eastern Chalukya of Vengi. 
He also launched a campaign against 
the Chola ruler of Tanjore and his 
armies reached Rameshwaram, where 
he l:>uili a pillar of victoiy and a temple. 

The ascendancy of the 
Iv’ashtralcutas in the Deccan constitutes 
one of the mo.st brilliant chapters in the 
history of the Deccan. They ruled more 
than three hundred years. Rashtrakuta 
rulers not only patronised Saivism and 
Vaishnavism but also protected 
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Jainism. Buddhism and Islam. They 
permitted the Muslim merchants to 
settle in their kingdom, build mosques 
and preach their- religion, 'fheir tolerant 
policies gave great impetus to trade ami 
commerce. 

In tl\e field of literature too they 
equally patronised Sanskrit, Prakrit. 
Apahhramsa, a forerunner of many 
modern Indian languages and 
Kannada. Their rock-cut cave temples 
e.xcavaled at Ellora belonging to 
Brahmanical Buddhist and Jain faiths 
are the symbols of their religious 
toleration and are one ol t he splendours 
of Indian arts. The Kailash temple built 
by the Rashtrakuta king Krishna I. is 
an unrivalled and stupendous piece of 
art. An entire hill side was cut off to the 
extent of 160 feet by 280 feel, and was 
earthed irito a magnificent monolithic 
temple with a spacious hall and fmelv 
can'eci pillars. The plinth of the temple 
has been car\'ed in such a way that it 
appears as if the entire temple is resting 
on the back of animals like lions, 
elephants etc. 

Tripartite Struggle 

The above account makes it quite clear 
that towards the close of the eighth 
centuiy A.D. there wc*re three great 
powers in India. The Gurjara Pratihara 
in the north, tlie Palas in ihe east and 
the Rasthrakutas in the Deccan 
emerged as powerful dynasties almost 
at the same time. The inpariite struggle 
for the .supremacy between the Palas. 
the Gurjara Pratiharas and the 
Rashtrakutas was the important event 
of t hese centuries. 
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It is said that the main cause for this 
battle was the desire tu possess the city 
orKanaiij which was then a symbol of 
sovereignt^^ Besides, I he inter-regional 
warfare was also aimed to control the 
intermediate fertile regions. The tilt of 
the power timong these three was 
determined both by the internal 
strength of the respective region and the 
inability ol the rulers to extend theii* 
control beyond their respective regions 
for a longer duration. Their military 
equipment, administrative machinery 
and the strategic concepts were aJl more 
or less the same. The Arab travellers 
also testify that these jxiwers were equal 
in strength. Due to this balance of 
|30wer there was a great deal of politicaJ 
stability within the regions wliich 
fostered the development of culture and 
education. 

As we have seen above, the first 
encounter took place among the 
Rashtrakula king, Dhruva, the 
Pratihara king, Vatsarajaand the Pala 


Idng, DharmapaJa. In the first phase, 
Rashtrakutas achieved a complete 
triumph, but the death of Dhruva 
proved to be a set back to Rashtrakutas. 
In the second phase Pala king Devapala 
(A.D. 821 -860) was the most prominent 
because his contemporary Pratihara 
and Rashtrakuta kings were weak 
rulers. But in the ninth centuiy' the 
Pratihara kings Bhoja (A.D. 836-885) 
and Mahendrapala (A.D. 8S5-S'»10) 
proved to be more powerful than their 
contemporaries of the other two 
dynasties. Towards the end of the ninth 
centuiy the Rashtrakutas gained in the 
strength once again under their kings 
Inclra II and Krishna 111 whose power 
was felt not only in the north but also 
in the south. 

Around the end of tlie tenth century 
A.D. the powers of Pratiharas. Pala 
and Rashtrakutas declined almost 
simultaneously. The end of these three 
dynasties marked the end of the 
glorious era of more than three hundred 
years. 


Exercises 


I. Describe the political condiUon of north India aftei the deatli of Marsha. 

• 2. Who were ilie Guijara Pratiharas? Di.scuss their contribution to Indian 
culture. 

.3. What do you mean by the tripartite stru|?gle? Disi-uss it in the context ot 
(he Palas, Pratiharas and Rnshlral:uta.s. 

4. Discuss tlie liKston.’ of the Rashtrtdcutas and theii contribution to Indian 
culture. 

5. Discuss the history of the Palas and their contribution to Indian culture. 

6. Write short notes on: 

(i) Yashovnrnian of Kanauj 
|ii) Mihira I3hqja 
(»ii) Amoghavarsha 
(iv) Devapala 
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Chapter 21 

The History of Kamarupa 

The inodci ii state of As^sanl was called. KaiTjarupa 
and Pragj(.)tish in aiicient tiiries. The latter name was 
used tbr the eapital of Kamarupa also. There was 
another kingdom called Davaka in this region which 
has been mentioned iii the Allahabad inscription of 
Samudragupta as the border state along with 
Kamarupa. 
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The modern state of Assam was called 
Kamarupa and Pragjotish in ancient 
rimes. The latter name was used for 
the capital of Kamarupa also. There 
was another Idngdom called Davaka 
in this region which has been 
mentioned in tlie Allahabad inscription 
of Samudragupta as the border state 
along with Kamarupa. The kingdom of 
Kamarupa at one time extended up to 
northern and western Bengtil, some 
bordering lands of China as well as 
Davaka. The region was ruled by a 
single dynasty from the time of 
Mahabharala up to the middle of the 
seventh century' till Bhaskaravarma. 
The sources of history' of this dynasty 
ai'c* the Dubi and Nidhanapur copper 
plates of Bhaskaravanna. Some other 
sources include genealogical seals from 
Nalanda and accounts of Banabhatta 
and Hiuen-Tsemg. 

The dynasty claims its descent 
from the Asura Naraka who, according 
to the epics and the Piiranas, was the 
son of Vishnu (in his Voraha 
incarnation) and the Earth. Therefore, 
this dynasty is also called Bhauma (Le. 
the son ofBhumi). Naraka had a .son, 
Bhagadatta, who is said to have taken 
part in the Mahabharata war. The 
inscriptions of the dynasty claim that 
king Bhagadatta and his successors 
ruled for about 3,000 years in 
Kamarupa and then came the king 
Pushyavarma, From these sources we 
have a list of thirteen kings starting from 
Pushyavarma, a contemporary of 
Samudragupta, as follows : 

(i) Pushyavarma 

(ii) Samudravanna 


(iii) Balavaraia 

(iv) Kalyanavarma 

(v) Ganapativanna 

(vi) Mahendravaima 
(Wi) Narayanavarma 
(viii) Bhulivarma 

(be) Chandramukhavanna 
(x) Sthitavamia 
(.xi) Sustliitavanna 
(xii) Supratishthitavarma 
(xiii) Bhaskaravanna 

Among these the last king. 
Bhaskaravanna was a contemporaiy of 
Harshvardhana in the first half of the 
seventh century. The eighth king 
Bhutivanna was ruling in the middle 
ot Uie sixth century' is known from his 
own records. Thus the first king 
Pushyavarma has approximately been 
placed in about A. D. 350. He must have 
acknowledged the supremacy of 
Samudiagu pta. 

The Nalanda seal calls 
Pushyavarma the lord of Pragjot.i.sh, 
and gives the title of maharajadhiraja 
to the first three kings. But historians 
attach little significance to this 
high sounding title because they 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
imperial Guptas. We do not know 
much about the first six kings of 
this dyna.sty. The seventh king 
Narayanavarma or his predecessor 
perforiTied two horse sacrifices 
which shows that he may have become 
independent of the Gupta empire 
in the first half of the sixth century'. 

The eighth king Bhutivanna or 
Mahabhutivarma was a powerful king. 
He flourished about the middle of the 
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sixth century A.D. Under him, 
kamarupa became a powerful 
kingdom. It. incJuded the whole of the 
Brahmaputra valley and Sylhet and 
extended to the west as far as the 
Karatoya river which continued to he 
the Iraditiontil boundary of Kamarupa 
fur a long time. 

VVe know nothing about his son 
C hand ram ukhavarma but his 
gj-andson Sthitavarma is said to have 
jrerformed a horse sacrifice. The ne.xt 
king Suslhitavamia's name occurs 
in -.the .'•\phsada inscription of the 
later Gupta King Adityasen whose 
grandfather Mahasenaguptti is said 
to have defeated him on the banks 
of river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) 
Mahascnagupta must have fought 
this battle as an ally of the Mauldiaris. 
who were the imperial power in north 
India at that time. Some Iiistorians Uiink 
that this ally of Mahascnagupta was 
Sasanka ot Gauda and not a king of 
Maukhari dynasty. But it is not cleat- 
how a small kingdom in Rajasthan 
became an ally and subsidiary- i-uler 
of a king of distant Bengal. But 
Sasank'a may be identified witli the 
same Gauda king who defeated and 
imprisoned Supratisthitavarma and 
Bhaskaravan-na soon after the death of 
their father Susthitavarma. By that 
lime Supratishthitavarma had not 
yet ascended the throne. However, 
they managed to escape from the 
prison of the Gauda king and 
Supi-atishthitavanna ruled for a short 
period. His bi'other, Bhaskaravarma, 
succeeded him. 


Bhaskaravarma 

Bhaskar avarma was an ally of king 
Harshavardhana. He is described 
in Harshacharita of Banabhatta. 
Bhaskaravarma sent his ambassador 
Hamsavega with presents lo have an 
alliance with Harsha. This was a 
diplomatic move on the part of the king 
of Kamarupa who was earlier defeated 
and imprisoned along with his elder 
brother by tlie king of Gauda. On the 
other band the elder brother of 
Harsha, Rajyavardhana, also was 
Icilled treacherously by the same king 
of Gauda. and Harsha had declared to 
destroy them. Thus it was an alliance 
between the two kings against their 
common enemy. The nan-ation of 
Banabhatta has disturbed the 
chronological sequence of the events 
and therefore some confusion has 
cropped up about the history of Llie 
time. This alliance must have taken 
place when Harsha advanced against 
the Idng of Gauda in his later ctirecr; 
and not immediately after the 
coronation of Hai'sha. As a result of Uiis 
alliance and with the help of Harsha. 
Bhaskaravarma succeeded in 
occupying a large portion of Bengal 
from the kingdom of Sasanka. 

Bhaskaravarma’s influence over 
the Buddhist monaster}- of Nalanda 
is also attested by the account of 
Hiuen-Tsang. He narrates that King 
Bhaskaravarma sent a messenger to 
the head of Nalanda monastery. 
Silabhadra, to send the 'great pilgrim 
from China to him. But this request 
was acceded to, only after a threat. 
Hiuen-Tsang visited Kamarupa and 
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stayed there for about a month. Now 
Harsha demanded from the king of 
Kamarupa to send the Chinese 
pilgrim to his court. This also could 
materialise only after a threat to 
Bhaskaravanna. The latter met Harsha 
in person, along with Hiuen-Tsang at 
Kajangala where the former was 
camping. He also attended tlie great 
religious assembly at Kanauj and 
Prayaga; 

The story of Hiuen-'l'sang shows 
that Bhaskaravarma had control over 


north Bengal and eilso some influence 
over Nalanda in Bihar. The dynasty 
came to an end with the death of 
Bhaskaravarma in the same way as it 
happened with tlie kingdom of Harsha. 
It is indicated by the evidence that the 
kingdom was occupied by a Mlechchha 
ruler named Salastambha. We know 
the names of a few successors of 
Salastambha but no details about 
them. Some believe that he was a scion 
ot the family of Bhaskaravarma. But 
there is nothing to corroborate it. 


Exercises 

1. Write the chronologj- of Kamarupa kings. 

2. Write about the sources of the history of Kajnampa. 

3. Wrire about the Gauda king. 

4. Write in detail the achievements of Bhaskaravarma and his relations 
with Harshavardhana. 


O 

O 

‘O' 


Collect material on the culture of Kamarupa. 
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Society and Culture in the Post 
Harsha Period 


The last stage of Prakrit is represented by the 
Apabhrarusa, vvhicli was considered i]n])OJ t int on 
account of the lad that tlu ciodeni laiigaagcs like 

Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi and Bangla have all nvoK’ed 
from it. 




Society' ,v4n Cultlire in the Posi Harsha Period 


Langiiagt und Literature 

Sanskrit reniaiiicd the main language, 
and literature of various kinds 
continued to be written in it. Pali and 
Prakrit were used for writing the 
Buddhist and Jain religious literature. 
Vakapati’s Gaudewaho, a biography of 
Yashovarman of Kanauj, was the last 
major work in the older tradition of 
Prakrit. The last stage of Prakrit 
languages is represented by the 
Apiiblircirnaha, which was considered 
important on account of the fact that 
the modern languages like Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Bangir hav'e all 
evolved from it. 

During this period, lilerauire shows 
considerable development. The 
literature produced during this period 
e.\(’rci.sed a profound influence on the 
traditions of the succeeding centuries 
in their respective fields. 

A number of kavyas with rwo fold 
or even more significance constitutes a 
special feature of this period. The 
Ramacharita of Sandhyakara Nandi 
written during the reign of the Pala 
king. Mahipal, presents both the stoiy 
of Rama and the life of king Ramapala 
of Bengal. 


S{2ptasandticiTia (having sev’en 
alternative interpretations). The 
tendency of working out the intricate 
patterns of double, triple or even more 
meanings reflect ample leisure 
combined with wealthand excessive 
love of embellishment. The climax of 
this style may be found in the 
Sliatarthakciifya of Somaprabhacharya 
in which every verse was meant 
for being interpreted in u hundred wa\'s. 

A large number of Jaina narratives 
dealing with the lives of Jain 
teachers were composed. The most 
famous are Adinathocharita by 
Vardhama na, Shan tinathacharitci bv 
Devachandra, Prithvichandruchanta 
by Shantisuri, Parshuanathacharita 
b\ Devabhadra. Kuarapalachanta tuid 
Neminathacharita by Hemachandra 
etc. The Sukumalachariu by Shrihara 
and the Neminathncharita by 
Haribhadra are wholly written in 
Apabhramsa. 

Many historical texts in the kavya 
form were written during this period. 
Thie most remarkable of them is the 
Rqjatarangini by Kalhana. The text is 
unique as it is the only known 


The Rayhavaphandavija of 
Dhananjaya Shrutokriti describes 
the stories ol the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata at the same time. 
Tlie marriage of Siva and Parvati; 
and Krishna and Rukmini are 
described in the Parvati-Rukminiya 
of Vidyainadhava, the court poet 
ol the Chalukya king Somadeva. 
Hemachandra is also credited with 
having composed a work entitled 


attempt at writing history in modem 
sense. The Rajendra Karnapuro of 
Shambu is an eulogy of king 
Harsha of Kashmir. The Pnclu/ircifci 
of Jayanka, Dvayashraya 
Mahakauya by Hemachandra, 
Kirtikaumndi by Somes hvara 

and Vikramankadevacharita of 
Biihana, Navasahasankacharita of 
Pa.dmagupta and Kirti Kaunmdi of 
Somadeva belong to the same genre. 
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A large number of treatises 
were written on poetics. The most 
important among such works are 
Kovyamimarnso by Rajashekhara. 
Dasharupa by Dhananjaya. 
Sarasioati Kanthahharana. by Bhoja, 
Kavyaniishasana of Hemachandra 
jnd Knvikanthabhnrana b^^ 
Kshemendra etc. 

In the field of prose literature. 
Brihaikathamanjari by Kshemendra, 
lifitficsontasciciaro by Soniadeva, 
Kathoknshopntkarana by Jineshvara 
sari are famous. In these works prose 
tended to be less contrived and 
artificial. The themes were familiar 
stories from traditional sources. These 
stories are popular even to this day. 

Draniii ol this period hav'e a 
tenderness and subdued dramatic 
ijuality with a minimum of comic 
elTccts. They inajiaged to retain elentents 
<il earlier plays. The kimou.s dramas fire 
baUtavHjniharaja nataka by 
Somadeva, the Hnrikcli tmtaku by 
VTsaladeva, Pi'cisantiarac/haira bv 
Jayadeva. Karnasundciri by Bilhana. 
Ahbidhaiia Chintamani, Deshi- 
ft Cl WG m qIg , A Tieko rthQsci niyrci li q 
and Nigfiantushesha wnttcji bv 
Hemachandra. 

In the fields ol astronomy 
and mathematics, the famous 
mathematician Bhaskaracharya 
flourished in the twelfth centur\' A.D. 
His Sicliihanui-Shiromani comprises 
lour parts—/.//ru'af/, Vijcicfcuiita, 
Grahnyanila and Gola. The last 
f)ne deals with astronomy. A very 
significant principle of Siddhania 
Sluromani is ihtit of peqjetuai motion. 


which was transmitted by Islam about 
A.D, 1200 to Europe. This in course of 
time led to the development of the 
concept of power technolog}'. King 
Bhoja of Paramara dynasty had writ ten 
the Rujmariyanku on astronomy. 

In the field of medicine, in theeightli 
century. Charaka, Sushruta and 
Ashuingahridaya were rendered into 
Tibetan and Arabic. Dndhabala of 
Panchananda in Kashmir revised the 
text of Charaka-Sanihita. Madhava 
wrote several works on medicine. His 
best known work is the Nidana or 
Riginnishchnna on Patholog}' translated 
into Arabic under the guidance Harun- 
af Rashid. His otlier works are Chikitsa 
hutamadgara and Yogovyakhga. 
Vagabhata IPs son Tisata wrote 
Chikitsakalika or Yoga-mala and 
Tisata's son Chandratha wrote 
Yogaratnasamuchchhaya. Brinda of 
Bengal wrote his Siddhayoga betwct''n 
A.D. 97.5-1000. 

Besides all these works of kaiya, 
prose, dramas and historical works 
there are several commentaries on 
the religious texts. Krityakalpataru 
ot Lakshmidhara, and Chaturuarga 
Chintamani of Hemadri were compiled 
during this period. Vijnaneshvara wrote 
Mitakasara and a commentary on the 
Yajnavalkyasm riti. J i m u tava ha n a 
wrote Dayahhaga (l^w of inheritance). 
Vyanaharamatrika and Kalainvekn. 
Monuvritti by Ciovindaraja, 
Smrityarthascira by Shridhara. the 
commentaiy on the Yqjnavalky asm riti 
by Apararka. Sinritichandrika by 
Devanna Bhatta are other outstanding 
creat ions of this period. All these w'orks 
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arc commentaries on different sinritis 
and law-digests which indicate a 
vigorous effort al reguladng society and 
various works on polity such as 
Nitiahnstra by Mathara, Nitisara by 
Kamandaka. the MitiDakyanirita of 
Somadevasuri are important. 

Soi-r»ty 

Fr<Mn the seventh century A.D. 
onviards. two trends were continuing 
in society. One was the continuity of the 
assimilation of foreign elements and 
second was the .segregation o( jati 
system. The four vtuTias still constituted 
an umbrella beneath which jatiskep{ 
emerging and finding Uieir own inler- 
Jali relationship which, though broadly 
in keeping with the theoretical 
structure, were nevertheless modilied 
liy local reciuiremcnts and expediency, 
file law of the period accepted birth, 
firofession, and residence as the 
deciding factor in the determination of 
Jati. As a result there were four original 
variias witli several /or/and these were 
furl her subilivided into numerous sub- 
sect ions, For instance, the brahmans 
came to be identified by their gotra, 
ai icestr*r, tlie branch of Vedic learning, 
original home and village. Inscriptions 
of the period also mention this 
fact. Tlie kshalriyas also multiplied as 
a result of the assimilation of 
foreigners and other lo(;aI people. The 
transfonnation of a specific profession 
into Jati and the increasing 
phenomenon of hypergamous unions 
b('tween ditTerent /aO’led to the rise of 
mixed Jati Jatis were also formed on 
the basis of religious sects such as 


Lingayats, Virasaivas, Svetambaras 
and Digambaras etc. The lowest were 
the antyajatis, of whom ChandaJas are 
the most important representatives. Tlie 
enumerations of the sub-divisions of 
these antyajatis differ from one law 
giver to anotiier and from period to 
period. 

The traditional professions related 
to four vamas were not scrupulously 
adhered to during this period. This 
tendency to deviate from the customary 
profession was not new, it was 
noticeahle even in the earlier age. 

The bralimans, for example did not 
invariably confine their activity to 
studying, teaching, worshipping and 
the performance of priestly funcljons, 
Atin speaks of kshatrya brahman, who 
lives by figliting, the vaisya brahman, 
who lives by engaging himself in 
agriculture and trade, the sudra 
brahman who sells lac, salt, milk, ghee, 
honey eic. Like-wise, ksliatrivas, 
vaisyas and sudras deviated from their 
traditional professions and formed 
several mi.xecl castes. 

Another important class that 
en'terged as a /at/during this period was 
that of kayastha.s, the scribes of the 
administration, responsible for writing 
documents and maintaining records. 
Though we start getting the reference 
to kayasthas from the Mauryan i>eriod 
itself, it appears that by the seventh 
centuiy’ they came to be regarded as 
distinct Jati. 

The samYi authorities of this period 
followed the older marriage rules. The 
literature also reflects the new ideas and 
practices regarding remarriages. The 




words like punnrbhtt and didhishu 
meaning a remarried woman is 
rrequentJy mentioned in the literature. 
1'he marriages were often arranged by 
parents or other guardians of the 
parl ies and sometimes girls chose their 
husbands. As regard the po.sition of 
women, the Commentaries on srnriti 
and digests of this period follow mere 
or less the rules laid down in early 
snmtis. The women's right to inherit 
property was accepted by the 
authorities. The widow was entitled to 
succeed to the whole estate of her 
issueless, deceased husband. 

• •-•II!' 

During the post Harsha period the 
literary and inscriptional evidences 
show the advanced state of agriculture, 
trade and economy. Medliatithi 
included a group of seventeen articles 
(including rice and barley) in 
the category of grain (dhanya). 
Abhidhanaratnamala mentions a large 
va riety of cereals and other food grains 
with their synonyms. From 
Abhidhrmaratnamala we gel the 
scientific knowledge of agriculture. It 
inentions that soils were classified 
variously as fertile, barren, fallow, 
desert, excellent as well as tho.se green 
with grass or abounding in needs, those 
which were black or yellow, and those 
which owed their fertility to rivers or 
rains. It further metitions that dilTerent 
kinds of fields were selected for different 
classes of crops. Machines for crushing 
sugarcanes are mentioned in a 
description of the winter season in 
Up a rn iiibh a v oprapa n c h a k a t ha. 


Irrigation by thearahatn (Persian wheel) 
and by leather buckets are mentioned 
in the inscripUons. This shows that the 
so called Persian wlieel was veiy*’ much 
present in India prior to (he arrival of 
Muslim rulers. Medhatithi mentioned 
that the agriculturist were expected to 
know among other things, what seed 
was to be sown thickly and what 
sparsely, whai soil was fit for a 
particular kind of seed and what soil 
was not so fit, and what haiwesl was 
expected from a special variety of seed. 

Tlie early Arab writers refer to the 
fertility of the soil and the rich 
cultivation, both of grains and fruits, 
in India. 

In the field of industry the oldest 
one is that of te.xtile. I'he progress 
of Gupta period continued during 
this period. The records of this 
period mention a great variety and 
qualities of textiles such as woolen and 
hempen yarns, garments made of silk, 
deer’s hair, and sheep and goat’s wool. 
The professions of weavers, dyers and 
the tailor are mentioned in 
contemporaiy literature. 

The working in the metals was 
pursued with much success as in the 
contemporary literatun? we find copper, 
brass, iron, lead, tin, silver mid gold. 
Some centres ot metal industry were 
famous, such as Saurashtra was 
famous for its bell inclustr\' wliile Vanga 
was known for its tin industn' etc*. Lists 
of jewels are presorted in various lext.s. 
which mention no less than 33 kinds 
of gems and analyse the good qualities 
of diamond, emerald, ruby, pearls, 
sapphire etc. Trade was fiourishing 
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during this period as earlier. The Arab, 
Chinese, Indian sources mention the 
How ol trade between east and west via 
India. As regard the list of Indian 
exports, the Arab traveller Ibn 
Khordadbah writing towards the end 
of the ninfJi centuiy, mentions Indian 
exports consisting of diverse products 
of aloe-wood, sandal wood, camphor 
and Ciimphor water, nutmeg, clove pink, 
coconut, vegetable, textures of velvety 
cotton, and other variety, metals, 
precious and semiprecious stones, 
pearls. Hsheries etc. 

In the list of import items, horses 
were the most important. The best 
breed of horses were imported from 
central and western Asia. 

The prosperity of the coastal towns 
of Gujarat, Malabar and Tamil attracted 
foreign merchants to settle in India. The 
ports along the west coast of India 
referred to by Arab geographers were 
Debal {in Indus delta) Cambay, Thana, 
Sopara and Quilon. The trade with 
South East Asia increased enormously 
during this period. The Sailendra kings 
established political, cultural and 
economic relations with Indian kings. 
The Arab travellers were attracted by 
the vvealtli of Sailendra kings and give 
descriptive details about them. 

Tl ie guilds and similar associations 
continued to play an important part as 
in the previous centuries. Medhatithi 
mentions both industrial and mercantile 
guilds. These guilds consisted of people 
following common profession such as 
tradesmen, artisans, money lenders, 
etc. Artisans worked both in towns and 
villages. But concentration was greater 


in the towns, where professional 
associations were recognised. In the 
inscriptions ol this period we have 
evidence of, not only of dilTerent classes 
ol guilds, but also of their constitution 
and functions. These guilds collectively 
made endovAnients for pious objects or 
deposited them with tJie trust to provide 
lor such objects out of the accruing 
interest. From the south Indian 
inscriptions we have the evidence of the 
working of two famous trading 
corporations. The first is the 
Alanigramam whose historj^ can be 
traced from t he end of the ninth century 
down to the thirteenth centuiy. Its 
activity carried on in the coastal as well 
as inland towns of the south India. The 
second is the famous Nanadesa- 
Tisaiyayirattu Ainnumivar which was 
destined to extend its activities to 
Burma and Sumatra in the eleventh 
cuid the twelfth centuries. It began its 
carrier from the ninth centuiy' onwards. 

Religion and Philoiiophv 

1'he fundamental features of religious 
ideas and practices which characterised 
the previous period continued during 
this period. But the relative importance 
of the different religious sects 
undergoes a great change because of 
the reciprocal influence of different 
religious sects upon one another. Both 
Eluddhism and Jainism developed 
theistic tendencies on the analogv' of 
Saivism and Vaishnavisrn. 

During this period. Buddhism 
witnessed not onh' decadence of pure 
I-linayana and Mahayana Buddhism, 
but also the appearance of a new phase 
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of the religious philosophy. Buddha’s 
f cachings, free from rituals, gradualli' 
gave way in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, to a popular form of the 
religion with a new ethical and 
devotional outlook in w'hich Buddha 
held begun to be wonshipped as a god. 
This worship now became more 
elaborate with devotional songs, 
accompanied by rites and ceremonies. 
The influence of Tantric ideas on 
Buddhism is evident in Vajrayana 
Buddhism (the vehicle of thunderbolt). 
The Taras or Saviouresses, spouses of 
the male Bodliisatti/as received a 
veneration similar to that of stikti. The 
association of Buddhism with magical 
cults was a confusing development, 
since much of its original ethical 
teaching was now further submerged 
in ritual. The support of the Pala kings 
sustained it in eastern India, and the 
royal patronage kept it going in Orissa, 
Kashmir, and parts of north-western 
India. In south India, Kanchi was a 
great centre of Buddhism. The Chola 
kings also gave donations to Buddliists. 
It is said that Buddhism began to 
decline because it did not get the royal 
patronage and the coming of Islam was 
the final blow to it. The attacks on 
monasteries and killing of monks 
resulted in an e.xodus of Buddhists from 
eastern India. 

The Jainism gained popularity 
among the trading cla.sses in north and 
west India and the extensive royal 
patronage in south India. In the 
Deccan, it was honoured by the 
Gangas, Chalukyas and by Rastrakuta 
rulers. During this period many Jain 


basadis (temples) and rnahastambhas 
(pillar) were set up in dilTerent parts. The 
colossal image at Sravanabclgola was 
set up during this time. The Jain 
doctrines of the four gifts (learning, 
food, medicine and shelter) helped to 
make Jainism popular among the 
people. 

Tantricism is another sect which 
became popular during this time. 
Tantricism had originated in the 
sixth century but became stronger from 
the eighth century onwards. It was 
strongest in north eastern India and 
had close ties with Tibet, some of its 
rituals came from the Tibetan 
practices. It is said that Tantricism is 
the simplification of the Vedic cults and 
was open to all castes as well as to 
women. Tantric practice centred on 
prayers, mystical formulae, magical 
diagrams and symbols and the worship 
of a particular deity. The mother image 
was accorded great veneration, since life 
was created in the mothers womb. In 
this way it is also connected with Saka~ 
Sakti culi. in Tantricism guru had the 
highest place because those desirous 
of becoming members of a sect had to 
be initiated by u guru. It is said that 
Tantric interest in magic led to some 
discoveries of a semi-scientific nature 
owing to experiments with chemicals 
and metals in particular. 

Hinduism, in the forms of Saivism 
and Vaishnavism now became popular. 
The two characteristics of religious life 
in the preceding period viz. toleration 
and worship of images, not only 
continued in full force but are even on 
the increase because of popular 
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demand for a more personal religion 
deity. For this purpose, a multitude of 
new forms were introduced which 
necessitated the building of shrines aiid 
temples to house them. 

In Vaishnavism, the incarnation of 
Vishnu became more popular and 
interest in the Puranas and epic 
literature, particularly, through the 
versions in regional languages, 
provided the tradition in which 
they incorporate the legends of the 
incarnations. The most popular 
incarnation was Krishna. Krishna 
and Rad ha were worshipped as part 
of a cult and I heir love was inieriDreted 
as the longing and attachment 
of the human soul for the universal 
sou!. 

In (he south, Alvars represented 
the emotional side of Tamilian 
Vaishnavism and the Acharyas, who 
were their successors, represented 
tlie intellectual and pliilosophical sides 
of Vaishnavism and n iade it popular. 

Saivism attained a dominant 
[■)osition in the society. The main 
principles remained the same, though 
lliere were local variations and 
consequent doctrinal diflerences. There 
is a form of Saivism, popularly known 
as Kashmir Saivism which is a kind of 
monism on non-dualism. It became 
popular in the ninth and tenth centuiy 
A.D. In the south, the setiva siiints, the 
Nayanars made it more popular. 
Another popular movement which 
spread in south India was of Lingayats 
or Virasaivas, whose philosophy was 
influenced both by Sankara and 
Ramanuja. This sect was raised into 


prominence by Basava, the Prime 
Minister of the Kalachuri king Bijjala. 
Lingayats are followers of Saivaism. 
They laid stress on love and self 
surrender, truth and morality and 
cleanliness. They allowed widow 
remarriage. 

The bhakti movement led b}' 
Nayanars (Saiva saint) and Alvars 
(Vaishnav saint.) spread all over the 
countiyL These saints went from place to 
place carrying their message of love and 
devotion.. They disregarded the 
inequalities of caste. The path of bhal<Li 
advocated by these saints was open to 
aJl. irrespective of caste. This bhakti 
movement renewed emphasis on the 
Vedas and Vedic worship on the one 
hand and powerful literary and 
inleilectual movement on tlie other hand. 


“ 4 ^ 



Fig. 22.1 Sun Temple in Rajasthan of 
the time of Guijara. Pratihara 
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Fig. 22.2 Statue of Vishnu Visvarupo 

of the time of Gurjara Pratihara 

One of the greatest intellectuals 
and philosophers of this period 
was Sankara, also known as Adi 
Sankaracharya. According to the 
Shrill,geri malha tradition, Sankara 
look birlh in Kerala around A.D. 788. 
His father, Shivaguru a Yajurvedin 
lirahman, died when Sankara was 
only three years old.-At the age of eighty 
he rook to the life of an ascetic. 
Sankara studied at Kasi and after 
finishing his studies he turned to 
• diguijqya. Sankara kept moving all over 
the country for preaching his 
philosophy and debating with the 
learned scholars. 

The philosophy of Sankara is 
known as Aduaita, meaning‘non-dual’. 
He believed that absolute reality, 
called Brahma is non-dual. 
Sankara wrote several works. 



Fig. 22.3 Scene depicting Marriage 
of Siva and Parvati of the time of 
Gurjara Pratihara 

These are Brahmasutra-bhashya, 
commentaries on the Upanishads, 
commentaries on Bhagavad-Gita etc. 
Thus, Sanlmra upheld the Vedas as the 
fountainliead of true knowledge. 

The greatest achievement of 
Sankara is that he organised the ten 
branches of Ac/i»aitn school of Saivism, 
known as Dashonamis. For the 
purpose of unity and integrii 3 ^ and 
better interaction, he established 
four mathas in four corners of the 
country. These are Jyotirmatha at 
Badrinath in the north, Sharadapitha 
at Dvaravati (Dwaraka) in the west, 
Govardhanamatha at Puri in the east 
and Shrin.gerimatha in the south and 
sent his tour disciples to each one of 
these. Each matha is said to have a 
gotra, presiding deities, both male and 
female and a special formula as the 
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give us some idea of their diverse 
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symbol of philosophical quintessence 
, of pure mono! he ism. The ten orders in 
whicli Sankara organised the ascetics 
are known as - Gin (hills), Pan (ciW), 

. Bharati (learning), Vana (wood), 
! Arnnya (forest), Parvatn (mountain). 

Sapara (ocean). Tirthci (temple), 

' Ashrnmn (hermilage) and Samswari 

(true knowledge). Sankara died at the 
' age of 32. Me was an Acbarija par 
excellence who look the Hindu ftiith to 
a new gloiy. 

^ Anolher philosopher and 

intcllcctuiil was Ramanuja. He was a 
, Tcunil brahman born at Tirupati 

around A.D. 1017. Ramanuja disagreed 
( with Stmkara that knowledge was the. 
priman/ means of .salvation. He tried to 
assimilate 13h;»kti to the tradition of the 
Vedas. He argued that the grace of God 
was more important than knowledge 
. about him in orrler to attain salvation. 

' Thus. Ramanuja tried lo build a bridge 
between the bhakti and the knowledge 
of \edas. 

The system of education which had 
developed grmlually in the earlier 
^ centnnes coniinuerl during this period. 

'fhe later siniritis introduced u new 
^ sacrament called vidyarnmhha 

(commencement of education) and 
j ak'sharasink)iti or aksliarahhyasa. 

training in I lie al|.thabct. During tliis 
j time we find various types of 

ech" ational institiitioris.'fhe foremost 
( an Icmplcs, whic h developed as social. 

eti icalional and cultural entities 
\ besides being a source of religious 
inspiration for the people. Inscriptions 
I 


functions such as banks, treasuries, 
court, parks, fairs, exhibition sheds, 
promoters of handicrafts, dance, music 
and diverse cultural activiiy, centres of 
learning and hospitals and in turn 
prewided employment to large number 
of populations. Education was 
imparted in the temple like earlier 
periods. Students were cither taught by 
the temple priests as in the smaller 
village temples or else attended the 
college attached to the larger temples. 
Courses in the colleges were organised 
in a systematic manner demanding 
regulai' attendance and instructions. 
Professional education continued to be 
maintained through the training given 
to apprentices in guilds and among the 
groups of artisans. At a more popular 
level, oral instruction, much simpler 
than the Sanskrit learning of the 
colieges was imparted by the saints and 
elders. The various centres of education 
provided a gi*eat impetus to rliscussions 
on religion and philosophy. Tlie 
numerous mathas and other cent res of 
education in various parts of India 
enabled ideas to flow freely and quickly 
from one part of the count ly to anolher. 
Higher education was not considered 
complete till the person had visited I he 
various centres of learning in different 
parts of the country and held 
discussions with the scholars there 
The manner in which ideas could 
be transmitted throughout the 
country- was important in upholdmg 
and strengthening the cultural unity 
of India. 
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Education was also available in the 
Jain and Buddhist monasteries at 
Vikramsila, Oddantapura, Valabhi and 
Nalanda, which were great centres of 
higher learning. The inscriptions and 
litcran’ works of the period prove that 
there existed, organised educational 
institutions which were founded and 
inainiaitu-d by tlie people from the king 
down to humble individuals. 
Education was imparted free with 
clothes, food and lodging. Inscriptions 
of the period mention the dana of 
various kind including land for the 
purpose of vidya (learning). This 
tradition of donation for the purpose of 
education is still continuing in Indian 
society. The ancient Indian education 
system was llioughl to be unique bv 
foreign travellers because every village 
liad n school and every individual 
participated in its maintenance. As a 
result. India bad the highest literacy 
rate in comparison to other countries 
«)f the world till the time up to the 
nineteenth centuiy. This is accepted 


even by British and other European 
historians and educationists. 

Art and Architecture 

As regards the art and architecture, it 
was undoubtedly a fruitful age as 
would be apparent from the numerous 
temples that are standing for the 1200 
years. These temples are among (he 
most exquisite edifices of that era. 
representing most of the styles of 
architecture. 

The famous temples of Orissa, 
specially those of Bhubaneshwar are 
superb sf)ccimens of the Nagar style or 
nortli Indu-m style. Each temple con.sist 
of vimana (towered shrine) and the 
Jagmohano (audience chamber) besides 
the nata mandapa (dance chamber) 
and hhoga mandapa (olTeringhall). The 
best example of this type is tlie great 
Lingaraja temple of Bhubaneshwar and 
Sun temple of Konark. 

Another place, where several 
excellent nagar style temples still 
stand, is Khajuraho in Biindelklumd. 



Fig. 22.4 Paharpur Stupa (now in Bangladesh} of the time of Dharamapahi 
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Fig. 22.5 la) Budliiaatlcwu from 
Nalanda. Pala Period 



Fig. 22.5 (b) Avolokitesvara from 
Nalanda, Pula Period 


Pilose temples built by the Chandelas, 
are on raised plinth and knowi for their 
carving and erotic sculptures. 
Kandaiy'^a Mahadeva temple is one of 
the finest example. 

In Kashmir, the Sun temple called 
the Martanda temple built by 
Ualitaditya Muktapida around the 
eighth ceniuiy A.D, is the best example 
ol Kashmir .style of architecture. 

'Phe Jains were also great builders 
arid their temples generally have the 
octagonal dome iind are decorated wilJi 


subjects drawn from Jain mythology. 
1 he best specimens of their architect ure, 
are the famous temples of Dilvvaro (Mt. 
Abu) and Satrunjaya (Palitana). These 
temples are most remarkable for their 
elegant can'ings and rich design. The 
Jain sculpture of Gommatesvara. (57 
feet) the son of the first Jinn 
Rishabhanatha, at Sravanabelagola 
(Hasan, Distt. Mysore) is one of the 
largest Iree standing images in the 
world. This granite statue on Indragiri 
hill represents the immovable serenity 
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of the one practicing the Kayotsarga 
austerity, undisturbed by the serpents 
about his feet, the ant hills rising to his 
tliighs, or the undergrowth that has 
already reached his slioulders. 

In the Deccan, the temples of Valapi 
(Badami) and Pattadakal (Bijapur 
district) arc stylistically different. 'I'hese 
temples stand on an elaborately 
decorated base or plinth. Some good 
examples are the Hoysalesvara temple 
at Halebid, which though incomplete, 
is unsurpassed by any Indian temple 
in bot h its stmctural and its decorative 
Iciitures. Besides free standing temples 
in the south, temples are also hewn out 
of solid rock. The Kailash temple at 
Lllora, dedicated to Siva exciivated 


during the reign of Krishna 1 
ol the Rashtrakuta dynasty, is 
regarded as the architectural maiwel 
in the world. 

In the south, Pallavas gave an 
immense impetus to art, and the temple 
at Dalavanur (Arcot district) Pallavaram. 
Vallam (Chinglepeet district) as well 
as the Ratfias and shore temples 
at Mamallapuram, Kailasanatha at 
Kanchi stand today as noble 
monuments of their artistic genius. 

The Cholas carried on the 
architectural traditions of the 
Pallavas and built several temples in 
the south. The Dravidian temples 
were marked by the square vimcina. 
mandapa, gopuram, halls with 



Fig. 22.6 KailasSi Temple at Ellora 
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Society .and (Culture in the Post Harsha PEmoD 



profusely decorated columns, 
conventional lions ‘ (yalis) for 
ornamentation, the use of the bracket 
and of compound columns etc. In the 
later structures the central towers are 
dwarfed by exquisitely carved 
gopurams rising to a great height. The 
best example of this type reaching to 
culmination is the Meenakshi temple of 
Madurai. Most of the Hindu temples ai-e 
either devoted to Siva or Vishnu. 

Apart from architecture and 
sculpture, the art of painting was also 
practiced. The older tradition of mural 
painting continued to be used to 


decorate the walls of temples and 
palaces. Miniature paintings also began 
during this time which become 
popular later in the Mughal Period. The 
Jain monks of western India and the 
Buddhist in Nepal and eastern India, 
Saiva and Vaishnav in the south, 
began the illustration of their 
manuscripts. They painted small 
pictures on the palm-leaf showing the 
scenes described in the text. At first the 
pictures were simple but slowly they 
began to put in more and more details 
and colours, until each picture became 
a fine painting in itself. 


^txercjse:- 

1. Explain the following: 

Kavyas, Piinarbhu, Dhanya, Vajmyana, Bodlvsattuas, Basadis, Advaita, 
Matha, Vimano., Gopuram. 

2. Describe the literary trends of the post Hai'sha period with reference to 
some important, works. 

3. Write about the economic condition during this period with special 
reference to trade and commerce. 

4. Write about the following during the post Harsha period: 

(i) Social condition 

(ii) Religion and philosophy 

(iii) Education 

(iv) Art and Architecture 

Make a project on the art and architecture of the period. 

Make a project on India’s rcla^io^ with other countries. 

Collect material on four matlias establi.shcd by Sankara. 
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Chapter 23 


Cultural Interactions with the 
Outside World with Special 
Reference to South East Asia 


The most rcmarl.iiljlc; asi-ect of this spread is tiio' 
ii v/as a t-preaJ iic t, means of ajiy conciiiests or 
<hreal.(^. life of an Judivoclual oi' society but b\ 
means of volu itary acceptance of cultural ami 
spnilual values of In lia. 


( 




CuLiuKAi. Inter ACTIONS with the Outside Woui.d 



We have seen in the earlier chapters that 
India was in contact with the outside 
world, cominercially, right from about 
the middle of t he third millennium B.C. 
It was in touch with Mesopotamic 
civilization from where the material 
remains of Harappan civilization have 
been found. 

However, the most remarkable 
aspect of Ibis contact has been the 
spread of Indian culture and civilization 
in variou.s parts of the world, specialh' 
central Asia. South East Asia. China, 
Japan, Korea etc. What is most 
remarkable of this spread is that it was 
a spread not by means of conquests or 
threat to life of an individual or society, 
but by means of voluntary acceptance 
of cultural and spiritual values of India. 
No other culture and civilization had 
achieved its spread by means of non¬ 
violence and cultural influence. 

Central Asia and Cbinn 

From the second century B.C. onwards, 
India maintained commercial contact 
with China, central .Asia, west Asia and 
the Roman empire. The Indian land 
routes were connected vdth the silk 
route that began from China and 
covered .almost the whole of Asia up to 
the Caspian sea. The silk route served 
as a great channel for tlie transmission 
of cultures ol the then known world. 

The impact of Indian culture was 
felt strongly in central Asia and China 
via the silk route. Cultural e.xchanges 
that took place between India and the 
countries of central Asia are visible from 
the discoveries of ancient stupas, 
temples, monasteries, images and 


paintings found in all these countries. 
A large number of Sanskrit and 
Eluddhist texts were translated in to 
different languages. Besides, Chinese 
travellers, notably Fa-Hienand Hiuen- 
T'sang, who visited India respectively in 
fifth and seventh centuries A.D.. have 
thrown a Qood of light on the histor\’ 
amd culture of the region. Turfan, 
Khotan, Kuchi, Aqsu, Kashgar, Qara 
Shahr (Agnidesa) were the great centres 
cf Buddhism ajid Indian culture. The 
early Kushanas accepted Buddhism 
and worked to spread it amongst the 
nomadic hordes of central Asia. 
Buddhism moulded mid softened the 
violent ways of life of the central Asian 
people and continued as a dominant 
religious force for more tlian thousand 
years. We also know that some of the 
Kushana kings had adopted Hinduism. 

The early contacts beuveon China 
and India were established through 
three I rade routes - central Asia, Yunan 
-and Burma, and by sea via South East 
/^sia. The contacts on a regular basis 
between India and China, began 
around the second century B.C., With 
I he reign of the Kuslianas especially of 
ICanishka. Buddhism from India made 
a great inlluence over China. HaWng 
crossed the inhospitable tracts and 
central Asian territories, the Buddhist 
missionaries entered China from the 
llrst centuiy B.C. onwards. Here they 
found a land diflerent from central Asia. 
The Chinese were a highly cultured 
people. They listened to the thrilling 
message of the Buddha with avidity. 
The Buddhist philosophy appealed to 
iheir intellectuals because China 
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already had a developed philosophical ancl perilous journey, they came to visit 
school in Confucianism. Buddhism the land of Buddha. They stayed in 
served as a great unifying factor and India and coUected Buddhist relics and 
became an integral part of the Chinese manuscripts related to Buddhism and 
lite'imbibing Confucianism vvdthin it. . 


..vjuum iL. leai nt about it staying at the various 

.Among Indian scholars, who went ^tlticalional centres, 
to China, the most notable is Among the Chinese monks who 
Kumarajiva. who stayed for 12 years India, Fa-Hien seems to be the 

(A.D. 401-412 ) and workfor the spread visited during the reign 

ofBuddhism. Having accepted the new ^'^^ii^^ragupta II. In A.D. 420, a 

religion, Buddhist scholars from China r monks under the leadership 
were anxious to learn more atid more to India. In the seventh 

B,.avin« .he hazards .a ,o„^ ^ 
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Harshu, China and Iiitlia also 
exchanged embassies. 

Indian scholars al.so visited China 
belwcen the fourth and sixth centuries. 
The most noteworthy among them 
were Biiddhayasa, Gunabhadra, 
-.linagupta, Jinanabhara, Paramartha, 
Rodhidharma and Dharmagupta. They 
made a great impact upon the Chinese 
peo|)Ie. 'Ihis two way traffic of scholars 
and monks was responsible for 
cultural contacts and exchange of ideas. 
From China, Buddhism spread to 
Korea, Japan, Mongolia and other 
neighbouring countries, where it was 
welcomed with great enthusiasm and 
played a powerful role in the cultural 
.histoi^' of these countries. 

From the days of the Rarnnyana, India 
had links with Sri Lanka, which was 
popularly known as Lanka in 
Rarnayana. The story of Site’s 
abduction and then taken to I^nka is 
well known to every Indian child, 
though many scholars feel that the 
Ramayana’s Lanka may be a different 
one. In tincient times Sri Lanka was also 
known as Tamrapami. 

During the Maury an period, 
Ashokasent his son Mahendra and his 
daughter Sanghamitra to spread 
Buddhism in Sri Lanka. The famous 
Bodhi tree of Sri Lanka planted by these 
royal missionaries bore rich fruit later 
on. Most of tile people in Sri Lanka 
embraced Buddhism. During the reign 
of Samudragupta, king Meghavarma of 
Sri Lanka sent an embassy to the Icing 
wit h a rcciuest tliat he nuiy be allowed 


to build a monasteiy' at Bodh Gaya for 
the Buddliist pilgrims from Sri Lanka. 
Buddhism played an important role in 
shaping Sri Lankan culture. The 
Dipavansa and Mahavamsa are well 
known Sri Uinkan Buddhist sources. 
Sri Lankan literature, painting, dance, 
folklores, art and architecUtre etc., have 
been greatly influenced by India. 
Pallava king Narasimhavarman helped 
Sri Lankan king Manavarma to secure 
his throne. It also became the part of 
Chola empire during the reign of 
Rajai-aja (c. A.D. 985-1014 ). 

Mayanmar (earlier known as Burma) 
was also influenced by the Indian 
culture. Miuen-Tsang mentions about 
several Hinduised kingdoms of this 
region. It not only adopted Indian 
religion but also its culture, language 
etc. They developed their own Pali 
language and translated both Buddhist 
and Hindu scriptures in their version 
of Pali. A large number of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical temples of great size and 
artisti^’ were erected in Mayanmar. 

The region of South East Asia has 
alwaj's been rich in spices, minerals 
and metals. Hence, in ancient times, 
Indians called it Suvarnabfiuini or 
Suvaniaduipa - the land of gold. 
Indians travelled to South East Asia 
in search of trade and adventure 
from quite early time as several 
stories of Jatakas, Brihatakarha, 
Kathasarltosagar and even foreign 
sources like Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea refer to the voyages of Indian 
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merchants to these countries. With 
these travellers the message of Indian 
religions and culture also spread there. 
Around the third and foui'th centuries 
A.D., there developed powerful 
kingdoms and empires under Icings 
with Indian names and most probably 
ol Indian descent. Here also most of the 
d^masties and kings ti’aced their origin 
to India. 

The lamous kingdoms of Champa 
(Annam) and Karabuja (Cambodia) 
w^ere ruled by the kings of Indian 
origins. The rulers of Champa were 
great warriors and successfully 
maintained their independence against 
their neighbours for more than a 
thousand years till the Mongols overran 
Champa. 

In Kambuja, Kaudinya dynasts^ 
of Indiaji origin niled from the first 
century A.D. The kings of Kambuja 
built an empire which at its height 
included almost whole of modern 
Vietnam and Malaya. We can 
reconstruct the history of Kambuja 
from numerous Sanskrit inscriptions 
and from literary works. Also we get a 
glimpse of its fonner splendour from the 
•magnificent temples, which aj*e still to 
be seen. 

The famous Sailendra dynasty 
which ruled over the vast empire 
including Malaya, Java, Sumatra, 
Boimeo and Bali, traced its origin 
to India. The Sailendra empire, 
established in the eiglith century, was 
a prosperous empire and continued up 
to the thirteenth century A.D. In the 
eleventh century the Sailcndi'a empire 
entered into mai-itime struggle with tlie 


Chola empire of south India. Rajendra 
Chola conquered part of the Sailendi-a 
empire — mainJy the region of modern 
Indonesia. The Cholas could not keep 
it under their control for long and 
soon the Saileiidras succeeded in 
regaining their tenitories. 

Bali is the only country where 
Hindu culture flourished and survived. 
Today, while the entire Archipelago has 
accepted Islam, Bali alone remains 
faithJul to Hindu culture and r'eligion. 

We have so far discussed the brief 
liistory of kingdoms of Suvaniadvipa, 
Perhaps no other region in the world 
has felt the impact of India’s culture 
and religion as has the South East Asia. 
Tlie most important source of study of 
( he remains of this cultural intercourse 
and impact are the Sanskrit 
inscriptions, written in Indian script, 
pure or slightly modified. They have 
been found all over tlie region in Burma, 
Siam, Malay Peninsula, Annam, 
Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, Borneo and 
Bali. A study of these inscriptions and 
other literature shows that the 
language, literature, religious, political 
and social institutions were greatly 
influenced by India. 

The vama system which forms the 
fundamental basis of the Hindu 
society was introduced in most of these 
areas. The division of society into 
brahmans, kshatriyas, vaisyas and 
sudras were known. The system did not 
attain the rigidity as in India. Thus, 
inter-marriage and inter-dinning was 
widely prevalent. On the whole, the jati 
system, as it prevails today among the 
Balinese of Bali and Lombok, may be 
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regarded as typical of the original 
RigVedic varna scheme, where the 
society was divided on the basis of 
profession and not on the basis of birth. 

The ideals of marriage, details of the 
ceremony and the family relations 
generally resemble those of India. 

The most popular form of 
amusement was the shadow play called 
Wayung (like puppet shows of India). 
The themes of Wayung are usually 
derived from the two Indian epics, the 
Ra may ana and the Mahabharata, 
which are still very popular in the 
countries of South East Asia, despite 
the fact that most of the countries have 
now adopted Islam. 

1 he literature and inscriptions 
wi itten in Sanskrit and Pali shows that 


the language was highly cultivated and 
was used both in tlie court and the 
society. They borrowed the 
philosophical ideas, Vedic religion cind 
Puranic and epic myths and legends 
along with all the prominent 
Birahmanical and Buddhist divinities 
and ideas associated with them. Indian 
months and astronomical systems were 
also adopted. The most important thing 
is that they introduced the 
ge.'ographical names associated with 
India. We find names like Dvaravati, 
Champa, Amaravati, Gandhara! 
Videha, Ayuthia (Ayodhya), Kamboja^ 
K;3linga and river names like Gomati, 
Ganga, Jamuna, Chandrabhaga etc. 
They still call their hospitals, schools, 
libraries and several otlier public places 
by their original Sanskrit names. 
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B«)th Hinayana and Maha\^ana 
forms of Buddhism, along with 
Vaishnavism and Saivism with several 
other minor sects of Brcihnianism, were 
prevalent among these people. The 
images of Hindu gods and goddesses 
have been found. The worship of Trinity 
(i.e. Brahma, \'ishnu and Mahesha) was 
widely jarevalent. However, the place of 
hoiiour seems to have been accorded 
to Siva. 

Buddhism also made a stronghold 
in soci<'ly. Some places bectime famous 
centres of Buddliism. Chinese 
chrojiieles also testify the dominance of 
Buddhism in this region. 1-tsingslaved 
for svven ytrars at Sri Vijaya for the 
study of Buddhist texts. .Another 
interesting feature was the large 
number of ashrarnas, which were 
established to impart knowledge on the 
p.ifterns ol Indian temples, malhas, 
viharas, cjhcitikas and agraharas 



Fig. 23.3 norohadur Slupa at Java 


associated with Vaishnavism, Saivism 
and Buddhism. 


We gel a glimpse of the former 
splendour of art and architecture of 
South East Asia Iroin its magnificent 
temples, stupas and sculptures. Uirge 
number of images of gods and 
goddesses belonging to Buddhism and 
Brahmanism show the characteristic 
teatures of Indian iconography and 
artistic e.xcellcnce. 

Of the several most important 
specimen of architecture are the 
/\ngkor\'at temple, Borobudur stupa, 
Buddhist and Brahmanicul temples 
in Java and Mayanmar. These 
masterpieces of architectural art 
portray in stone the sublimity and 
depths of India’s cultural impact on 
South East Asia. 

Angkorvat temple near the city of 
.Angkor Thom was dedicated to Vishnu. 
This temple was built between .A.D. 
1112 to 1180. The walled enclosure 
of the temple is 987x1005 m. with a 
moat suiToimding it. The moat has a 
length of 4 km. The magnificent temple 
itself is 66 x70 m. The central shikhara 
rises about 70 m. above the ground 
level. The stories of the Rarnayana and 
the Mahabharata are narrated in relief 
on the walls of the main temple and 
several galleries and causeways which 
run for several hundred metres. 

The Sailendras were the followers of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Their devotion 
to their faith is reflected in numerou.s 
sinactures, the most magnificent of 
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•which is the Borobudur stupa in Java. 
This stupa, built in the eighth centun- 
A.D. is famous for its terraced style of 
architecture and ingenuity of its 
sculf^ured u-alls. This noble building 
consists of a series of nine successive 
terraces and the whole structure is 
crowned by a bell shaped stupa at the 
centre of the top most terrace. SLx lower 
lei races are square in plan, while the 
upper three are circular. The three 
upper most terraces are encircled by a 
ling ol stupas, each containing an 
image of Buddha. The total number of 
such images of Buddha are 432. The 
central stupa has the image of a Dhyani 
Buddha, which is considered as the 
finest specimen of Indo-Javanese 
sculpture. 



Fig: 23.4 , \ I{iruiu Temple in Java 



Fig. 23.5 4 Slone sculpnire of Brahma 
in the Wall of a Temple in Mayanmor 


The Brahmanical temples in Java 
may not have been as grand as the 
stupa of Borobudur but the temples in 
the valley of Prambonan are note¬ 
worthy. tts comple.v consists of eight 
main temples, three in each row and 
tivo between them, enclosed by a wall 
Then there are three rows of minor 
temples around the wall on each side 
making a total of 156 temples. Of the 
three main temples in the wtvstern row 
the central one is the biggest and the 
most renowned, and contains an image 
of Siva. One to the nort h has an image 
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of Vishnu and that to the south an 
imago of Brahma. The temples have a 
series ol -12 panels of relief-vSculptures 
depicting the storj' of the Rarnayana 
from tlie beginning up to the expedition 
Lanka. In Mayanmar the finest temple, 
is Anand at Pagan. It is built in the 


centre of a couri 3 -ard which is about 
175 m. square. The maiti temple is made 
of brick. The garhha-grihn has an 
image of Buddha which is about 9.5 
Ill. high. The temple is decorated with 
the scuJpturcd panels depicting various 
stories of Buddha’s life. 



Exercises 


1 . (live an account of spread of Indian culture in South East Asia. 

2. Discuss India's cultural contact with Sri Lanka. 

3. Discuss the cultural influence of India on: 

(i) Central Asia 

(ii) China 

(iii) iMayaninar 

4. Discuss India's cultural relations with China. 

5. Di.scuss the art and architecture of South East Asia. 



On a map of Asia locate the name of the countries where Indian 
culture spread. 

• Collect the picture of Hindu and Buddhist temples built in 
bouLli East Asian countries and make a collage 

• Take a group project to write an essay on the spread of Indian culture 

on dilTerent parts of the world and write about the impact of it still 
vi.stble in these areas. tf 
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Agrahara 

Agnikula 

AJivika 

Amatya 

Aranyakas 

Artha 

Arthashastra 

Asfiramas/ 

Ashrama 


Donation of land or teixes from a village by the king to the 
learned brahman(s). 

Certain Rajput clans who claim to have emerged from 
Yajna Hauana-Kunda. 

A heterodox sect closer to Jainism which flourished at 
the dme of the Buddha. 

Official designation for a high official used right from the 
Mauiyan Period. 

The Vedic texts, traditionally composed by hermits. 

Prosperity and well-being, one of tlie four aims of life of a 
Hindu. 

The theoiy of polity; also the title of a treatise on the subject 
by KautUya, belonging to the Mauiyan period. 

The four stages of life; also a place where hermits 
live. 


Ayukta 

Bhagauata 

Bhukti 

Bodhisatti’a 

Brahmacharin 

Brahmanas 


Designation of an officer frequently used in the Mauiyan 
period. 

A sect devoted to Vishnu. 

An administrative unit of a kingdom, frequently referred 
to in the Gupta period. 

A person who attains niwana by working for the welfare 
of the world and voluntarily postpones release from 
rebirth; also regarded as an inciirnation of the Buddha, 
prior to his own birth in the world. 

Celibate studentship, the first of the four stages 
(Ashramas) of life. 

The Vedic texts dealing with rituals and sacrifice. 
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Chaitya 

Charvaka 

Devadana 

Digambara 

Dharma 

Dhamxasastras 

Doab 

Dvija 


Garbhagriha 

Gayatrimantra 

Grama 

Hinayana 

Jati 

Kalpa 

Kaliyuga 

Karma 

Kayastha 

Kharoshthi 

Kottom 

Kula 

Kumaramatya 

Mahakshatrapa 


A sacred enclosure. The term is also used for a Buddhist 
place of worship. 

A religious sect following a materialist philosophy. 

Donated revenue assigned to a temple. 

A Jaina sect whose followers do not believe in keeping 
even a small piece of cloth on themselves. 

Piety, Morality — a way of life. 

Te.xts on laws relating to society and religious observances 
of the Hindus. 

The area between two rivers. 

The twee-born; referring to the first birth which is the 
physical birth and the second the initiation into 
educational status. 

The sanctum sanctorum of tlie Hindu temple. 

The verses of the RigVeda wherein the request has been 
made to illuminate one’s mind with knowledge. 

A village. 

One of the two major Buddhist sects. 

Family or a group of people defined by their profession. 

A day of Brahma equivalent to 4,320 million earth years. 
The fourth and final age of the aeon. 

Action or deed, and also the theory of conditioning one’s 

future births by the deeds of the present or the previous 
lives. 

A jati associated with revenue records, first found in the 

Mauiyan period and frequently mentioned in the medieval 
period. 

A script in which Ashokan inscription of Shahbazgari and 
Manashera are written. 

An administrative unit. 

The clan or extended family. 

An official designation of a high official. 

'Great governor’, a title taken by rulers, mainly by Saka 
kings. 
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M.ah a raja dhira ja 

'Great king of kingsi’, an imperial title. 

Mandalam 

An administrative unit, frequently used in south India. 

( 

Matha 

A centre of educadon attached to a temple or religious 
establishment. 

( 

( 

Matsyanyaya 

A political theoiy wlbere, in a state of anarchy, the strong 
devour the weak. 

( 

Maya 

Illusion. 

Moksha 

Release from the c\^cle of rebirth. 

1 

1 

Nadu 

An administrative unit, frequently used in south India. 

( 

Nagara 

Style of temple architecture developed in central and 
northern India. 

( 

Niruana 

Release from the C 3 rcle of rebirth. 

( 

i 

Nishaka 

The term used for a coin. 

Pali 

A Sanskrit-based language in which the Buddhist 
scriptures were recorded in Ceylon. 

( 

Pana 

A term used for coin 

Pasupata 

A Saivite sect. 

( 

Piiranas 

The Hindu text containing the histoiy of various dynasties. 

( 

Purohila 

Chief priest. 

Rajuka 

An official designation used in the Mauryan period. 

( 

Rashtra 

Country. 

{ 

Sobha 

An assembly of a few select ones/eiders first found in the 
RigVeda. 

( 

Samiti 

A larger assembly. 

( 

Samkhya 

One of the six major schools of philosophy in ancient India. 

{ 

Sad 

A virtuous woman; one who has immolated herself on 
the funei'al pyre of her husband. 

( 

Senapati 

Commander of the army. 

Sangam 

The earliest phase of Tamil literature. 

( 

Satamana 

A silver coin which weighed about 180 gi-ains. 

( 

Shikhara 

Tower surmounting; a temple. 


Shreni 

Guild, organisation of craftsmen and merchants. 


( 


( 


/i 
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SVetambara 

One of the two major Jaina sects, which follows the code 
of wearing white clothes. 

i 

Stupa 

Domical structure containing relics of the Buddha. 

( 

Tantric 

A religious cult. 

Theravada 

A Buddhist sect. 

( 

Upanishads 

The philosophical texts included in Vedic Uterature. 

( 

Varna 

Four-fold division of Hindu society. 

( 

Vedanta 

; 

One of the six major philosophical schools in ancient India. 

Vihara 

Buddhist monastery. 

( 

Yavana 

Te^ used in Indian sources for the people of western 

( 


Asia, Greeks and Romans. 

Yoga 

One of the six major schools of philosophy in ancient India. 

( 

Yuga 

Any of the four ages of the life of the world. 
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